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PREFACE. 



This Essay would not have been presented to the Publk, 
had I not believed that it contains views of the constitutiony 
condition, and prospects of Ma% which deserve attention; 
but these, I trust, are not ushered fiurth with anjr thing ap. 
proaching to a presumptuous spirit. I laj no claim to origU 
naUty of conception. My first notions of the natural laws 
were derived from an unpublished manuscript of Br Spurz- 
HZiM, with the perusal of which I was honoured some years 
ago ; and all my inquiries and meditations since have inh. 
pressed me more and more with a conviction of their inb> 
portance. The materials ^apl<3jed lie open to alL Taken 
separately, I would hardly say that a new truth has been 
presented in the following work. The parts have all been 
admitted and employed again and again, by writers on mo- 
rals, from SocEjkTSS down to the present day. In this re- 
spect, there is nothii^ new under the sun. The only novelty 
in this Essay respects the relations which acknowledged 
truths hold to each other. Fhysdcal laws of nature, affecting 
our physical condition, as well as regulating the whole mate- 
rial system of the universe, are universally acknowledged, 
and constitute the elements of natural piiilosophy and che- 
mical science. Physiologists, medical practitioners, and all 
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who take medical aid, admit the existence of orgaanko hui : 
And the science of government, legislation, education, in. 
deed our whole train of oonduct through life, proceed upon - 
the admission of laws in morals. Accordingly, the laws of 
nature have formed an interesting subject of inquiry to phi- 
losophers of all ages ; but, so fiir as I am aware, no author has 
hitherto attempted to point out, in a combined and systema- 
tic form, the relations between these laws and the constitu- 
tion of Man ; which must, neyertheless, be done, before our 
Imowledge of them can be beneficially applied. The great 
object of the following Essay is to exhibit these relations, 
with a view to the improvement of education, and the r^^- 
lation of individual conduct. 

But, although my purpose is practical, a theory of Mind 
forms an essential element in the execution, of the plan. 
Without it, no comparison can be instituted between the na- 
tural constitution of man and external objects. Phrenology 
appears to me to be the clearest, most complete, and best 
supported system of Human Nature, which has hitherto been 
taught; and I have assumed it as the basis of this Essay. 
But the practical value of the views now to be unfolded does 
not depend on Phrenology. This theory of Mind itself is va-^ 
luable, only in so fiu: as it iaajtutejtposUhn of what previously 
existed in human nature. We are physical, organic, and 
moral beings, acting under the sanction of general laws, let 
the merits of Phrenology be what they may. Individuals will, 
under the impulse of pasdon, or by the direction of intellect, 
hope, fear, wonder, perceive, and act, whether the degree in 
which they habitually do so, be ascertainable on phrenologi- 
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cal principles or not. In so &r, therefore, as this Essay treats 
of the known qualities of Man, it may be instructiye even 
to those who contemn Phrenology as unfounded s while it 
can prove usei^l to no one, if it shall depart firom the true 
elements of mental philosophy, by whatever system these 
may be expounded. 

I have endeavoured to avoid all religious controversy. 
" The object of Moral Philosophy," says Mr Stzwa&t, " is 
'^ to ascertain the general rules of a wise and virtuous con- 
^' duct in life, in so fiir as these rules may be discovered by 
'' the unassisted light of natiure ; that is, by an examination 
^^ of the principles of the human constitution, and of the dr- 
^ cumstances in which Maiji is placed*.*' By following this 
method of inquiry, Br Hutchesok, Br Adam Smith, Br 
Reid, Mr Stewart, and Br Thoicas Bbowk, have, in 
succession, produced highly interesting and instructive works 
on Moral Science ; and the present £ssay is a humble at- 
tempt to pursue the same plan, with the aid of the new lights 
afforded by Phrenology. 

• OtttlfiMt of Monl PhOotopby, p. 1. 



EdiitbuiioBi 9th June 18B8. 
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CONSTITUTION OF MAN, 

ANB ITS^]IBLATK>^98 TO XXTSXNAL OBJECTS. 



CHAPTER I. 
ON NATURAL LAWS. 

A, STATEMENT of the evidence of a great intellU 

geot Fyrst Cause is given in the ^' Phrenological 
Journal,^ and in the ^\ System of Phrenology.'" I 
hold this existence as capable of d^nonstration. By 
Natitee, I mean the workmanship of this great 
B«ng, such as it is' revealed to our minds by our 
senses and iacultieHt. 

In natural science, three subjects of inquiry may 
be distingnished* 1^, What exists? Sd^, What 
is the purpose or de^gn of what exists ; and, S£%^ 
Why was what exists designed for such uses as it 
evidently subserves ? For example,— It is matter 
of fact that arctic regions and torrid zones exist, 
^^lat a certain kind of moss is most abundant in 
Lapland in mid-winter, — ^tfaat the rein-deer feeds 
<»i it, and enjoys high health and vigour m situa- 
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tions where most other animals would die ; further, 
it is matter of fact ll^ilt ceaaada exist in Africa, — 
that they have broad hooves, and stomachs fitted to 
retain water for a length of time, and that they 
flourish amid arid tracts of sand, where the rein- 
deer would notiive for a day. Al! this fidls under 
the inqoiry^^ Wii«k'exififtS(?. Bnt^. uotcxyBtenqplftting 
the foregoing facts, it is impossible not to infer that 
one object of the Lapland* moss is .to feed the rein- 
deer, and one purpose of the deer is to assist man : 
and that, in like manner, broad feet have been given 
to the camel to enable it to waJkrOO aand, and a re- 
tentive stomach to fit it for arid places in which 
water is not found except at wide mtervdiGL - These 
ar&ioqutmsintD the use or purpose ofi what jextBtar 
Bn like manner, wie> may inquire, Whalrpurpassd^ 
saody deosirto and desoldte b^aih&sttbseBve ia.the 
eeoAomy of natiioe ? In shoirt, an> inqinryiatcr^ 
use or purpose of any clbjeat tbatt exists,, is tnerdp^ 
an examination of its relations to^Msgrobfectis^amd 
beingSy ai^ of the' msdes^in ^wMek.H cfffects^. Hum ; 
and this is^ quite a-l^hiiiia/te cTOercise of the huraao 
int^lleat Bot^ ^^i we may ask, Why were tiie 
physical elements, of nature creeled: such as diey 
areP' Why were summery autumn^ spring, and> 
wfaiteriiitnddiiaedi? Why were animals fbrmedi of 
orgtfifissed^ matter? These ard inquiriet why wilel- 
e^dnsH was^made sntt;hiasiit-i$^ ocdoto^die wSioftha 
tteiiyintcreation.. Ndw^mkn'^Bpereepdve faculties 
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Me miitfaaite iolhc fint iatxpueyy and ktomAMtivl^ 
facultm to At fieeond ; bolt it may wellbef dbubtcd 
T^hetlwr he lias po^ren mtadl tb die ibird* lily 
ittvesdgaitioiMr ava eonfined to the flnst and seoond, 
and I do iMTt diebusa di6 tMyd^ 

Aianvinthe oommcm aedejl^ detuilfesraruie 
of actiont;^ iw e»ateiM indkateaan MaMished add 
oonatant inode^ or ptooettty aiMonfitig to whiefe phe* 
iMNiinwtbhe p^uce; and this is di# sOiMe iti which I 
diall useit, when treatizf^ of phjfnoal substances' 
and beiingSk Foi* etempte, i^ter iMd- Kiea€ ase scib^ 
!ft:)M€ea ; and' water preseots di^rent appear^t^ces, 
atid mantfests certain quafiUes^ itccordiiig tothe al- 
tif ode of its sit«iatiori^ attd the degree of Heat with 
whiell^i^is'coaibhiedv Wbefif at the level of the 
seA) and CMbbiaed with thaf pbrtion of heat indii- 
cdted bjf^ai^of t'fliKlMfari^s tbi^iMbmeter, itfree^es 
oaf'h^t&me^ fSi&i ; wilen cottibfned with the portion 
demtiad' by Sl^ of that itisti^»efit;» it rises into 
TaipDttrcr steaoii Hevewaler dad heat lOre the s6b^ 
stflrtcflfs— *€he freeging and riffing in vapour are the 
aijqpeiaranoes Or {riisnoBlenfi presented by them; and 
when* we say thaS thes^ takis piaoe according to a' 
Lalw ei Nature^, we mean' only that these modes' of 
aelioti apfeesCy to our intellects, to be established 
in the very eonstitutiDn' of the water and heat, and 
in theii^ natural^relatioasfaipto each other ; and that 
the proeessea of freezing and rising in vapour are 
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ceives die reiatbo, and the cxmseqaeiiees of via- 
iftting k, the mind is peompfeed to avoid infiringe- 
meat, in order to shun the torture attaehed b^rtbe 
<Crea(tor to the deconposition dt the iiunuui body 
by heat. 

Similar loewsihove long been taught bj phikisou 
phers and divines. Biehop Bvrruni, in pei^icu]^^ 
says :-«•*' An Author of N«|tu]»bckig supposed, it 
^^ is not so nueh a deduction vf reason as a nmtttr 
^ of e?cperienoe, that we are thus under 4)is gavem- 
<« ment, in the same sense as we itfe under the go- 
^ vemment of civil magistrates. Beeaose die an- 
nexing pleasure to some actions, and pgin to 
others, in our potwer to do or forbear, and giving 
notioe of Hiis appointment beforeband to those 
whom it cpneems, i6 ike froperjbrmal vtoiiwi 
*^ cf gmfemfment Whel^ier the pleasure or pain 
^^ which thus follows upon our behavibnar, be owing 
<< to the Aiithor of Maiuiid^s aiding upcm as every 
*^ moment whicii we&elit, ortmbisiiavingat QUee 
^^ contvived and ^xeonted his «wn part in the pkm 
^^ of <iie worM, madces no idterotton arto the matter 
<^ before »s. F^r, ittivil magistrates ioould make 
^ <^e aanctions of their laws take place, without 
^ intorpeiing at all, ^after they had pnssed thein, 
^^ witiiciift a trial, and the fermaiifies of .an-execo- 
"^ tion ; if they were abletomake their lawsefseecut^ 
<^ tbemsdves, -or evwy -offender 1o execute them 
f* lipw himself, weehontd be jnst in tiie same sense 
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** under their gixvcmmentlh^ as we are new ; but 
^^ ifi a much higher degr^ Mud more per&et man- 

^ seme perm/M wiB dboert ^kemstivesy ^prnfindL- 

*^ imff 1A90BR PAtltB oeilftlllBltVD <▲« IH8VAME8 0» 

/' 09 AMSfr]aiiH«oft»^imi^d>td^^efi«r«i2j(A»jg'AerY 

*^ For, final caus^B Micing'cidnsitted, the pleasures 
^ «nd poBS now inemioiied JOiust !bc admitted, too, 
•^^ as imtanceft slAtm., And if thej are, if God 
** annexes delist to4Mme'ax:tiociB, vhhiui apparent 
^ design to induce as to aet no and so, dien he not 
^^ imlydispenseBhaippiness and misery, but also r&. 
aoffds and punisbes acdons. If^ for exvmple, the 
pdinichidk we fid upon doing iohat tends to ^le 
f^ destrvcAon vf our bodies j supfx)6e i;^n too near 
-^approadiestofire, or upon w4E)Unding ourselves^ 
^ ibtjcqsjpoiT^iediy th? Jtdkor efNtiiure to prevent 
-^ «ttr dxjmgJuAatilim tends io our . destruction ; 
^ this is AttYOcmvatsa hb iWGsr an ivm^AiH^B w at$ 
** PUNisantaouB A€PPictNS> and conaequendy of our 
^ bcdttg under bia govemuieBft, 4tt declaring, \)y a 
^^'^oefrom Hewven, dkit, if weaeted so^liewoold 
^ ioBkt sooh pain tipon us, and inflict it whether 
j^ k'be gteater oi" less *.^ 

If, then, the i^sder kesp m vi&w t^t Gon iathe 

* BifTLCa*8 Worki, voL i p. 44. Similar observatioiis 
liy ethttr autbm wia be foimd ia the Al^iendiaE, N.6. 1. 
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creator; th^t Nature, in the general sen^ep means 
the world which He has made ;i and^ in a more li- 
mited sense^ the particiilar constitution .which he 
has bestowed on any special object, of ^whicb we 
*may be treating, and that a Law of Nature means 
the established mode in whidi that constitution 
acts, and the obligation thereby imposed on intelli- 
gent beings to. attend to it, he will be in no dangef 
of misunderstanding my meaning. 

Every natural object has received a dcfimte con- 
stitution, in virtue. of which it act&in a particular 
way. There must, therefore, be as' many natural 
laws, as there are distinct modes of action t)f ^In- 
stances and beings, yiewed by themselves. iJSut 
substances and bediigs stand in .certain relations to 
each other, and modify each other^s action, in. an 
established and definite mmner, accordhag to that 
relationship ; altitude,' for instance, modifies the ef- 
fect of heat upon water. There must, therefore, 
be also as many laws of mature, as there are relatione 
between different substances and beings. 
. It is impossible^ in the. preset state. of know- 
ledge, to elucidate all these laws:;; cottutless. years 
tanay elapse before they shafl; be disc^tened.; but we 
may investiga^ some of th^r mostfacpiliar and strik- 
ing of them. Those th^t jjiOst . readily, present 
thems^lvtes bear reference to tfee^ great jclaases. into 
which the objects, around us may bc^^ivjid^d, name- 
ly, Fhysica), .,Qrganic».'and iDt^Uigent I shaU 
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therefore confine myself: to the physical Jaws, the 
CH'ganic laws^ and the laws which characterise, in- 
telKgent .beings. 

1^^, The Physical Laws embrace all the pheno- 
mena of mere matter; a heavybody^ £cNr instance, 
"when unsupported, falls to the ground witK a cer- 
tain accelerating foroe^ in proportion to the distance 
which it falls, and; its own density; and this mo- 
tion is^ said . to take place according to the law of 
gravitation. .An. acid applied to a vegetable blue 
jcolour, converts it: into red, and this is said to take 
iplace according, to a chemical law. . 

idb/j Organised substances and beings stand 
iiigher in the scale of creation^ and. have properties 
peculiar to themselves. They act, and are acted 
upon, 'in conformity with their constitution, and 
are therefore, said to be subject to a peculiar set 
of laws, t€rmed the Organic. The distinguish- 
ing cjxaracteristic of this class of objects^ is, that 
(the individuals of them derive their existence 
from other organised bemgs, are nourished by 
food, and go! through a regular ][H*ocess of growth 
and:decay. . Vegetables and Animals are the two 
.great, subdivisions c£ it^. The organic, laws are 
difieinentfiDm , the. merely {^sical. A stone, for 
.example^ does' not:: spring from .a parent stone ;: it 
doel.noC .take food.firom'its/paireQt^ the earth, or 
air ^itt does inot.inereaaeiin vigour^ a time,.and 
d)en decay.aad; suffer. .'dissk^iitioo^ all. which pro- 

a3 
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ceBS0s Gbacact^me ^gdtaUes and aninahw 3be 
organic ktws.am superior to the mereljr phfjrsiod. 
For example, a living man, or sagianti, . m^^ \m 
pkcei^ in an av&o^ iahang mth the carcass of a dead 
aokiEal, and remain exposed to a heat, ivbkk will 
eompL^tely bake th^ dead fle^ and Tfjst come oirt 
^Irve, and not seiiaa^siy iiijisced. Tiie jdead flesh 
IB merie physical matter, and its depompdsitioQ by 
the lieat iiustantly conxmeiificss ; but the living ani- 
joaal is able, by its organic qualities, to ooimteEapt 
>aiQd resist, to a ieeriain extent, thai influenceu The 
expression Organic Laws, ibegeSoYs:y mdieates that 
every p^imneiKHi 'Oanodcted M&];h (the qpropluotion, 
health, ^o\wlh,, decay and death of vegetables and 
aoicDals, takes. place ivrith unden^iaiting regularity^ 
whenever ckcumstances are the same. Auimals 
are the chief objects of my present observations. 

3<%, Intelligent beings stand still higher in tbc 
scale than merely organised matttf', and embr^toe 
all animals that have distinct consciousness, fronv 
the lowest of the infarior creatures up to man. The 
great divisions cftfaiis class are into Intelligent asid 
Animal^^and into Inteliigent and Moral creatures. 
The dog, horse, and elephant, for instance, beloDg 
to the first class, because tbey. possess wme degree 
of inteliigen€e,:a(ndce(rta]!na:ipBnial propennties, Jmt 
.no moral feelings; laan belongs to the second, be- 
cause he |)os6iesses all the three. These varravis 
faculties have receiWd a definite ooastijotiMiifpdm 



^ Cma|»r» and Mt)A ia df^eriilhmte j«tetieiiEV^ 
to external objects : for example, a healthy palate 
MnPQt -feel >w€aniiwopd iwe^ lipr ^giir bitter : a 
iMMiltiby^ye canoot see a rod pai^y plunged in wa- 
ier straight) because tbie water so Baodifies the tesy» 
#f lig^ as to ^ve to the stsok tb^ appearance of 
bdttig orooked : a heall^y Benevcdence cannot kfSL 

• 

.gradfied with murder, nor a healthy Concfcienlious- 
Mfisinith (feaud. As,.theref<»:e, the mental facuL 
iiaa jbaAfis received a pneca^e constitution, h^ve been 
|iIlifie4'.iB fixed and definite nelatioos to external 
^^ts, and act regularly, we speak of their actic^ 
MDPrdipg to ruli^s or laws,^a4 ^ these the Mor0l 
#9d laleil^tual Law». 

Jii^ortt the $3&pre8Bion ^ laws<of nature,"" when 
firoperly u^^, «%nifiefi the rules of .action impress 
^w4 fiilic4y^t9/and ^euqgs by 4iieir natural consti- 
4iHipn. TJhis, when we say, that, by the physical 
Jaw, a ship sinks Wjhe^ a plank starts from her side, 
i¥e €Q;^ap, idbat, by the constitution of the ship, and 

■ 

i^ewat^rt und the relation subsisting between theni, 
ifaie fibip mvif» when tlie plank starts. 

Siejv^^S^ jioiporlaat principles strike us very early 
ift«tte»dinig .to tbe natui^al laws, viz. 1^^, Their in^ 
dqpendcgBiQe of ea(di4>l^r ; ^(%, Obedience to eaoii 
iif ifafiHk is.«Ueiidi»d ^h ^s own ^w^., aod dis*- 
obfl^eafie witih it» own ^punishment ; Sd!^ They are 
urnvtmAj iu>b0fi(£Bg»mid j^vf^bll/e iq their ope* 
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r£iticm ; 4#AZy, They dre in harinony with the cOi»- 
stitution of mam. 

1. The mdependeBce of tbfe hatural IsiWs^mky 
be ilhistrated thjBS :-r- A ship flotits heca^iee a part 
of it being immersed^ didplacee a weight of water 
equal to its whole weight, leaving the -rafidaimiiig 
part above the fluid. A iship, therefore, will flottt 
on the surface of the water as long as these piiyst.. 
eal conditions are observed ; no mattiir although 
the men in it should infringe other natuitd hmsi; 
asy for example, although they should rob^ mask 
der, blaspheme, and commit ^ery spi^ies of de- 
bauchery ; and it will sink whenever the phymdl 
conditions are subverted, however ^tiietly the crdw 
and passengers may obey the other law» herj& ad* 
verted to. In like manner, a man who swallows^ 
poison, which destroys the stomach er intatitineBi 
will die, just because an oi:gan'ic law ha» beefi 
infringed, and because it! is independent of others^ 
although the man should have taketi irhe drug by 
mistake, or been the most fMous and chariiabte in^ 
dividual on earth* Or, thiftily, a man • may dieat, 
lie, steals tyrannise, aiid in short bre^ka gr^ftt va- 
rietv of the moral laws, and nevertheless be fat add 
rubicund, if he sedulously obiserv^ the oegaiiie laws 
of temperaiiceand exereise, iH^hidi d^ttermtie the 
condition of the body ; wh&le^ on th6 otfaefr-hand, 
an individual wbb neglectl^^h^^ may'pkD^ iffidis^ 
ease, and be racked with torturing pains, although 
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at the very moment^ he may be devotihg hts miiid 
to the highest duties of humanity. ' . ' 

£. Obedience to each law is attetidedwith its 
own reward, and disobedience with its own piK 
likhment. Thus the mariners who preserve their 
flhiprin aeeOrdaace m^ the physical la wis, r^ap the 
teward of saving in sacfety ; and thoise ^Auy pdrtmt 
il^ departure from them, are puniidied by the sfa^ 
sinking. * Those v^o obey the morid lawy enjoy -^e 
intense internal ddights that spring fiom active tii^ 
ral fticoitiies ; they tender themselves, njorebvef, 
objects of affection and esteem to moral and intieU 
figent beings, who, in consequence, cdnf^r on theiai 
many other gratifications. Those who disobey tb^ 
law, are torment^ with InsattaMe desires, which, 
from the nature of things, cannot be gratified; they 
are punished hj tiie perf^tv^ craving of whatever 
portion c^ moral sentiment they possess,^ Dmt Higher 
enjoyments, which are .never attained; and they 
are objectsof disfiA:e and malevolence to other beings 
itt the same condition as themselves, who inflict, on 
tbem the* eiri]s> dictated by their own prevoked pny. 
pensities. Hiose who dbey the organic laws^ reap 
thereVard 6f he&Uh and vigonrof body, and buoy}, 
aiicy ofmind ; thdse'who break them are pCmidied 
by gicknes^^eetfl^neSs, akid lan^uer. ' , .>i: ^ 

8.- l^he natural lawis are universal, 'ihvariabfe, 
and unbending. • > When the physical:laws are sub* 
vm^4i}€hte or Eamscfaatl^ ifaewio no indtanet 



pf ^Bhip floating itjiere more thw«B ^uglfoid; md» 
when they are observjed, tb^ce 16 no imtwsKe of a 
yesael ^i^kis^ in. any one of th^ee couatriea more 
ib^n in another* Tbeore is no .e$#»ple <)f vie^, a9 
4^y icountry, enjoying %\^ 9iiI4 aod gwereujs w|(^iv 
^ }Qy<s9 and tl^rovi^wapd eelio^n) ami lf>ve that :ait. 
i^^ pbodijeaee tpithe wwHa^, wiiiJie liey gi*^ 
ibems^lves 9p to ^jlne dominicm of brutal propensiir 
4i«s. Thcyp^ ,i$ no -^xaioplia, .in any latitude or Ipijr 
^ude)<)r in my n^^ of mewvfh^fs^t^ed ^ife wit]|;i 
» ponjsjtiitution m .p^fectwba^w>ny syith th^ o^anif 
im^ wad ^b©<EK>Wnw4^t« <Jlw tb#f«4i^w8.tihmu^ 

litrf-^tth ^iii;ae4 d^^; fwi^jJ^e ,we no inr 
stances <rf men wIftO ^ef e bora mth .constitutions 
at variance m$b ite i^f^&m^ JMv% wd who lived i* 
iialtttuftl disoMiHJP^ to tbe^ «flaoj«qj tbat spmd 
jiealth aadn^gottrof te^ly* *»t ftrp tb^. rewards^ 
obedieikee. 

whole Qona&buja^K of <tmn» ^tbe'mrAl a^d intoUqcr 
ttoal powers bf wg-^upBW^. FpT ^^« <M^t *^ *bW^ 
^tad sunk when j^ y^m^ iuj^cgoiot^nce wit^r^ 
{Ayaical kw, M^ (Wfiftdd fbavi^ ^fxiim^.i^ fmn^ 
tkomat GausalitFi Md^^Smdid fien^vpten^e^-and 
Justice; but Milhey jGklfl^, tt^ $^&p|cia U^ iu thi^ 
ifltttanoe, in bannaov ^wi^A tbi»x»cW md intieUecmal 
law. If nwin .who riotod M: dfunfeempw m^ '^ 
teiKfeery, hAdidiex!^{ta»flMl4i«d>Mltib M .^Or 



■ 

cmamd. Aeir b^ffoness, (this, ^agatn, would htare 

bdeaindbeord with our inteUcotiml and mcueai pev- 

ceptions ; but the opposibe result t&inliamioiiy. witfa 

^heiu. 

It "wiii be jsabseqTienu% okewn, ithat ioar aaocal 

«eiiUiiiendss deniie imtveKsal iMppipesB. If lbs ^ifaji- 

ncal and targmic 'k»s Jtre loontadbtiited tin iianani^ 

i»idi tbeui^ it ought Ui&ilow di»t (the latnimLiaflKi, 

.wbai objejed, (Conduce 'totbeiiappuisBSjof znonQ 

.and mteliigent hemgi^ e»lbo;a«e called an, toidbacne 

them ; Bnd tlwt jtbeJeiiiloonseqaBnces dr^pouBh- 

jEueats. {resulting froin jdiaobcdieDoe^: «M cahnflq^ 

;to enSovee BtrktBr E^tentioh and (obodiende to(tbe 

laws, diiat these beings may escape from the soi- 

•aeries dPjinfiiQgement^'aiid jt^ubr tp-the ^JuramagBs 

of obserrance. Fqr example, tacicardang to thSe 

view, when m ^tp aaks, m cQaOs^paeaasm of a plank 

fitarting^ibefuiiishmeiit ought to iiDpreaiiqfx>niiie 

spectators the absohite neoesaity of havn^ eiirery^ 

:plank seeure:and etrang, farfore^gHing to.sea^again, 

m ixnditioii iDdjepenaabie to {their- aafe^. Wdnen 

aiokneas.aad pain itoUow a debauch, thej:serte:tp 

furge a more acimpulous dbediiEnoe Do Am oapganic 

jaws, that the jndifidijial^siay eseape death, ^idiidi 

is the inevitable consequence of loo great and €Oii- 

-tmued di^obedi^oee tio^tbe$«^ ^aws, «tnd et^y health, 

which :i8 the riewavd'ctf oppo^t^ oofidiM^t. Wfa^i 

^iaoontent, inttalioB, hatred, And od»^ tnettta^l an- 

nojanoes, arise out oif iitfrihg^nent of the moM 
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law, this punishmen^t is caleulated to induce the 
Qffender to retum^toiobedienoe, that he may ei^oy 
the rewards attadied to it 

When the transgression of any natural law i$ 
iexcessive^ and so great that return to obedience is 
imposfflble, one puipose of death, which then en- 
sues, may be to deliver the individual from a con- 
tkiuation of the punishment which could then do 
him no good. Thus, when, from infringement of 
a physical law, a ship sinks at sea^ and leaves m«i 
imsnersed in water, without the posobility of reach- 
ing land, their continued existence in that state 
would be one of cruel and protracted suffering; 
and it is advantageous to.th^xi to have their mortal 
life extinguiriied at once by drowning,, thereby with- 
drawing them from £srther agony. In like man- 
ner, if a man in the vigour of life, so far infringe 
any organic law as to destroy the function d^ a vi- 
tal cn-gan^ the heart, for. instance, or die limgs, or 
the hriun, it is better for him :to have his life <;ut 
short, and his pain put an end to, than fo have it 
protracted under all the tortures of an organic eie- 
istence without lungs, without a hearty or without 
a brain, if such a state .were possible, which, for thits 
.jffise'reasQp, itisnot. ,f . 

,.: I dp.not; iitm^i to predicate ^aoy thing eoncem- 
iog the .p^rfe«ti)nlil;y of mani iby obedience to the 
4aw»Qf wtw^ Tb^ system Qt^ibliwary creation, 
9p far a^ we p^rpeivie-iti ^9e$,:notj*pp«aj ito be 
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one of optimism ; yet benevolent design, in its cxm^ 
stitution,. is undeniable. Falby s^ys, *^ Nothing 
^^ remains but the first supposition, that^on, wheb 
'^ he created the h\iman species, wished! t^M^ah^ 
^^ piness^ a^d made for th^m the prQyisiqns irhich 
** he has made, with that vierw and .for that pur* 
** pose. . The same argupiqnt may be pix>posed }n 
^^ difierient terms: Contrivance proves design ; &od 
^ the predominant tendency of the contrivan<:e iti- 
^^ dicates the disposition of the desi^er, ' The 
^^ world aboitnds mih conti^iwmceSs and ALL 
« THK CONIKIVANCES iehich^ ^ a^e oc- 
^■^ qumnfed wiihy are ^irecfed to ben^fleiai pUf- 
" posesr Pai^A Uor. PhU. Edinb. 1816, p. 61. 
My. pbjeict is tq discover as matiy pf the contrivances 
of the Creatar,jfor effecting beneficial purposes, as 
possil^e ; and tQ point oui in what manner, by aor 
commodating our conduct to thf^ oontrivanc^Sj we 
may lessen our misery and increase bnx haf^inetsfr 
. I do not int^d tQ teitoH tt4t the natural hwh 
discernible by unassisted, reason* are 9ufficiflDt:f(^ 
the salviMon of man without revelation. Hur 
man iptere^ regard thisi9^4>rld aiod the next.; To 
enjoy this war|d, £ hiunbly miiit^taiA^tlit^ixiaiiiOEiust 
discovei^ and obey . the naifiural . la^$ ; for e^aKif^ 
to ensur^ he^ilth to offspring* >th^ parent9:must:be 
healthy, And the childrenfafter birthioyi^tbe tre«^ 
(^; in; opiifioiTpitjr ; t^ the. lOrg^mia law I t9r^t *itim^ 
for, U^fulfteps. i«:S9^i*?tyt the^ »i(ust. bci ii^not^ 
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in tfaar own 0Qa8tkutkm,«-^n that of external ob*- 
jecfis and beings, and taught to act Tatienally in ^re- 
fierence tx> these. 'Revtel^tioii does ndt ci(Hi»aiuni- 
tiftte eomplete or scientific irifortnation <K)nceming 
the best mode of pursuing even<H»r le^tiraate tem- 
p&tsl interests, ptdbably because ifeuMihies have been 
given to man to discover arts, sciences, and the na- 
tural ra3P7«, and to adapt his conduct to them. The 
phy«iGal, moral and intellectual «Mune ef man, is 
itaelFopen to investigation by our natoraH fecukies ; 
and numerous pmdical duties 4*esult»Bg frorn out 
eonstitutiosi are discoverable, ^vrhioh are not treated 
tif in detail in the inspired volume ; tlie mode of pre- 
serving health, for example ; of pursuing ^th suc- 
c^s a tempoml calling ; of diseovering the quaH^ 
ties of men iwith ^«4iom we mean to associate our in- 
terests; and ma^ others. My object, I repeat, 
is to investigate the natuesi ^e(»i)slitut!0n^ the ho- 
sian body and miiid, iftieir r6ial3<ms4o)eKtemal ob^ 
lects and being« in tins worlds and dbe <iourses of ac- 
tion AfBAj in consequence, appear to be b^ieficid or 
liurtfuL 

Man^s spffitital interests beloi^ to ijhe sphere of 
Ifeveialkm; ^an^ I disttnietly declare, (that I dp not 
tea^h, tbat dbe^ence to«he tiatunil l«vra is sufficient 
^^ilvationin^Altui^MiGlte. Rev€&t»on prescribes 
tsertsSn requisites for sakation, which may be di- 
^ded infto two classes; first, fSuth or belief; and, 
aaeoQifiy, the perfa!noai>ce ^ Mttma praetieal du* 
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tiie^ not 08 meriiierious of palyalkniy bat .as llie 
Uv^ nesvilt of tbat faith, mad the jiaoettaiy levii. 
dfiHs^ of ii;s sinemty. The natuvri Jawt £i?tD mo 
guide as to faith ; but so far as I can percdf«^ their 
dictates and those of r^elatiqii coinmde in afl mat- 
fer» iP^iatiBg fo prwtical duties iii .teoqKMd iflUiB. 
Ivmfny be asked, whether mete hmmiedgefdi ihtt 
^oatuml lawe ris suffioffint ^to insure cdiBarvaaQe of 
dievQ ? Cerlasnly Aot. Mene jcilwdhdge of inune 
does tii^ leoaUe one ita fday ^on an ^imlniinemt, nor 
<if ;aiiftt0mj to perfoim akUfutiy atsurgioai openu 
tion. ;Pjafi^eal:traMiing9 aadthe aid of «yery mo- 
tive .that ^mi inteiest the fieeltngs^ ^ave naoesiary to 
lead individuals to obey thenttkunl lanm. Beli^B, 
in particiiJar9jnayftirniriimoftive6:higbly OGoducire 
<toibifi obedience* JBut, it must neiverfbe lia^ptteD, 
tdiai flUhotUgh ;iiiene knowledge is .not alLsofficient, 
j^ isa ptimary ind iadiapenadale roqttiBile^tDinigti- 
ikff db»ej;^.anoei; anddtatitiis asiimpMnUe^ieffisBlxiu 
aUy and sysitepBaticaUy :to obey the natural hnts 
without kBowii]^.tiiem, asitris toinfiringe them mAi 
.knpuiu^^ although bom ignomm^ ^f dieir exiai- 
K^aee. kom^ pe^aojiis ^re of ief)iitipn, that -Ghiosli- 
.aotf y akme :suiices, not ionlyfor mmr% isatvatioii, 
whieih I do jaoti^sput^ bul for tus g^adaficemdl 
finietiedl wtuas, wMiout komfedge i«f, or oha- 
dieneeto, iJbelawsofinatMfer; \Mhmmi^^nsAaa 
I jespectfuUy (Assent It ail^mvrs to tne, thaimte 
.:s£aaflA ^ushy ia»e a%l misery, in this m>»rid) d^not 
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dhmniBh in' proportion to preaching is, because the 
natural laws are too much overtooked, and very 
rarely considered as having any relation to practical 
conduct^- ' .! ' '• ■'■• 

Connected with tbisisabject, it is proper to state, 
that I do not mountain that the world is arranged 
on the principle of Benevolence exclusively : my 
idea' is, that it'is' constituted in harmony with the 
whole faculties of man ; the moral sentiments and 
intellisct bedding the supremacy. What is meant 
by credtioh being cohstitutedin harmony with the 
whole.faciilti^'of man^ is this. Suppose that we 
should see two may hdidinga tfairdina chair, Ktid 
afourdiidrawingl a toisth from his head :-i-i-While we 
contemplated this bare aet,^^ and knew nothing of 
the intention' with which it was done, aiid of the 

consequenices'that woiild feUow, we 'wtmld setit 

• 

d^wnas.piitely cruel V and say, that, although it 
might be in harmony with'Destructiveness<, it could 
not be 8<^ with Benevolence. But, when we were 
told thai the individual in the dhair was a patient, 
the* operator a dentist, the t^o' men' his assistants, 
and that tlie object iof sAl the parties wan to deliver 
the fint from violent tottur^^ we ^uldthen per- 
ceive that D^itrtA^tlveness had been udedasa means 
•ta accompU^ a benevolent purpose'; w, in other 
:words, t&at 'it ' had acted under the supremacy of 
moral ' sentiment ' and' iittelleet, and ^ would ap- 
piove )f ttie tmndaotion. If th^'WOfid trere created 
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on the prindipk b£ 'Bcnevokocei^^xoluayely, no 
doubt the toothach could hot exist; but,.i».paiadoe8 
exist, DestructiY9rie3s,bas beea given to place man ia 
barmony with it,, wheo med £3r a benevolent end 

To apply this illustmtioa to the wcdka. of pro- 
vidence ;. I hmnbly. suggest. it ius probable, that, if 
we knew ihoroi^Jdy the. design i and whole conae* 
quences of such institutions of the Creator,, bb are 
attended with pain, death, and disease, for exam- 
ple, we should find that Destructiveness was used 
as a means J under the guidance of Benevolence and 
Justice, to arrive at an end in harmony with the 
moral sentiments and intellect ; in short, that no 
institution of the Creator has pure evil, or destruc- 
tiveness alone, for its object. In judging of the 
divine institutions, the moral sentiments and intel- 
lect enabrace the results of them to the race^ while 
the propensities regard only the individual; and 
as the former are the higher powers, their dictates 
are of supreme authority in such questions : Far* 
ther, when the operations of these institutions are 
sufficiently understood^ they will be acknowledged 
to be beneficial for the individual also ; although, 
when partially viewed, this may not at first appear 
to be the case. 

The, opposite of this doctrine, viz. that there are 
institutions of the Creator which have suffering for 
their exclusive object, is clearly untenable ; for this 
would be ascribing malevolence to the Deity As, 
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kiwefter^. tKeaListenee at pliii' is imditfnttbto, it i» 
tqoaUjr impaBnble to bdttf^e tkat the iivbrld ts at^ 
vngiid 0n thepfkjiapteirfBeiiei«il«fl^ 
and^iistik.gmat stibmistRfm^ tlie view now presedCed* 
reoaofHe^ tbe esiitiafodof Piitl witb thai of Bene- 
toleaoe ifi; a^ iiatunl way , and the bari^ouy of ir 
witk the aoiiBlkoti0Q of the humaA Kihid, r^fidera 
its B0un4xim» ^bable. 
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liWi US, then, eoi»ider the CoiiBttViMtofi of Mbt)^ 
aild'thentttuvid- kUv6 to iviiidh he is- subjected^ ai^^ 
eudeavMr to dtecerrerhow'fSMethe ext^hal ^orld* 
iBai«iiitg^«itii>m<K)d»<iHd beneWd«n<«, m re. 
gaDdrtafaini^ Bishop- BooniBn^ in^ the Preface to 
hift! Seemttia^ aBy% ^^ -It^ is^fi^ma^ cnQsideritig the re^ 
^< kHions' w9aeh»thie!8e^BeBid app^ke» and passions 
^' in< tbs: insvasrd fmuie hsvetb eacii other,, atid^^ 
^^ aiicn^ all^ the soFBBBfuycv of reAeeticm or con-- 
^^ science, that we get the idea of the systevn or oon^ 
^^ aftitutionofi hamaw xaRxote, Alad ftom the idea 
^^ ilscU^ itiwnllaBDftifly appear^ thlttthisiour natum, 
^^ ii ^. conatiHatiaiiyi&adttpted tlvviftue^ aajfvdm the 
^^ idea of a waibrh< it- apfwans^ that' itB nature, u e. 



^^ eeoatilutioii^ oe «j^eifry ift adiipted. lb mmrare 

<^ Maakind; hem vai^oufl kBMtiiiel» imd jawMi^eB 
^< of aeik»i|v «6 bffuD^ cfsatiUnfi* have ; soiie leading 
^ most: directly and umki^iat^ tOf tlie |}iN0d'of the 
*^ coaufewQiily, and sosie moedi diiwflj to pnbrate 
"gpod. 

<^ Man\ha» aevaraly. ^Wiibh^bauto^^ave' not ; par- 
^"^ tioulafly r«jib^ioa oe ceitscienoei.aiimpptohaitioii 
^ of some'pmciplcfi or astibns, aEidJdiBa}ipilBi>8tioii 
"ofoAens.'* 

^^ BratM ebe]r their kistioolfti or psiac^les: of 
^^ actbn,. «>BC€iiidiBg to* certain Tales; suppoae, the 
^ constetudonof titteir bodrjr^ abd' the objiects anoutid 
" tfacmi^ 

^ The genctaiity of ! nomUind also obej^ their in- 
'' stinctB and f»mcqikfSf,'«ll^f tbai)^ tbo60 pi%ppi£. 
«** sittes iKe call good, a& well a^fhe bsed, aotordfog 
'^ td the same ruled^ «atiidyy the* conatittttkMiP df 
^ their body, and dieie^aenail circumstatictBft frtfich 
** thej' areio.'*^ 

'^ Brcited,. in aeting^ aee^Yding' to the' Ades be'. 
^^ fore mentioiyed^ theh* b«)dlfy eonsthntibittffiid^m!^ 
cumBtances, act suitably to their whcie- fUtMi^y 
^^ Mankind also, in acting thus, would act suit- 
ably to thmr^hok natnrcj. ifi no^meve/were fiotbe 
^^ said of man^s nature than what has been now said; 
^^ if dxat, {» it is a true^ wepe ako«a ^Mi^bt^^'iide- 
'^ quatei ffcoDunt ci our nature. 
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*^ But that is not a complete account' of tnan^ 
^^ nature. Somewhat further must be brought in 
to gire udtm adequate notion of it ; namely, tfuU 
fythe of' those prindpks of action^ con»ciencey or 
refkction^ compared with the rest, as they all 
^^ stand together in the nature of man, ptaiM^ bears 
^' upon it marks qfatdhority over all the rest, and 
^^ dams the absclhUe direction of them aU^ to allow 
^* or forbid their gratification ; — a disapprobation 
^^ on Inflection being in itself a principle manifestly 
^^ superior to a mere propension. And the conclu- 
sion is, that to allow no more to this superior prin- 
cipleor,part of our nature, than to other parts ; 
to let it govern and guide only occasionally, in 
^^ common with the rest, as its turn happens to come, 
^^ from the temper and circumstances one happens 
^^ to be in ; this is not to act con/brmaldgf to the con- 
^^stittUion i^ mam: neither can any human crea- 
^^ ture be said to act conformably to his constitu- 
^* tion of nature, unless he allows to that superior 
^^ principle the absolute authority which is due to 
« it.** — Butler's Works, vol, ii. Preface. The 
following Essay is founded on the principles here 
suggested. 

Sect. I.-— MAN CONSIDERED AS A PHYSICAL BEING. 
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The human body consists of bones, muscles, 
nerves, bloodvessels, besides organs of nutrition, of 
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X 

redpiratioa,' and- of thought. . These parts are all 
ooitijpdsed of physical elements, and, to a certain 
extent,' are sulijected to the physical laws of crea- 
tion. : By the law of gravitation, the body falls to 
the ground when unsuppcHrtedj and is liable to be 
injured, hke any frangible substance ; by a chemi* 
cal law, excessive cold fiieezes, and excessive heat 
dissipates^ its fluids; and life, in either case, is ex- 
tinguished. . . * . J 

To discover the. real effect of the physical laws of 
nature on human. happiness, we would require to 
understand, 1^ The phydcal. laws themselves, as 
revealed by mathematics^ natural philoso|^y, na- 
tural histox^, andtheir subordinate brahches;'2d^, 
The anatomicdl imd physiological . constitution of 
the human body ; Sdly, The adaptation of the for- 
mer to the laUer. These expositions are necessary » 
to ascertain. the extent to! which it is possible for 
man to place himself in accordance with the phy- 
sical laws, so as to reap advantage from them, and 
also to determine how far the sufferings which he 
endures, faU to be ascribed to their, inevitable, ope- 
ration, and how far. to his ignorance.and infringe- 
ment of them, i To treat of these views in detail^ 
would reqwe -separatei.volumes, and I therefore 
confine myself to a sing^ instance as an illustration 
of the 'modeini which the investigation might be 
conductiedi: M / • . 

By the law of gravitation, h^avy bodies always 

B 
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tend towards the centre of the earth. Some of the 
advantages of this law are, that objects remain at 
rest when properly supported, so that men know 
where to find them when they are wanted for use ; 
walls> when erected of sufficient thickness and per- 
fectly perpendicular, stand firm and secure, as as 
to constitute edifices for the accommodation of man. 
Water descends from the clouds, from the roofs of 
houses, from streets and fields, and precipitates it*- 
self down the channels of rivers, tonis milkwheels 
in its course, and sets in motion the most stupen- 
dous and usefiil machinery ; ships move steadily 
through the water with part of their hulls immersed, 
and part rising moderately above it, their mastt 
and sails towering in the air to catch the inocmstant 
breeze; and men are enabled to descend from 
heights, to penetrate by mines below the surface of 
the ground, and by diving-bells beneath that of the 
ocean. 

To place man in harmony with this law, the 
Creator has bestowed on him bones, muscles, and 
nerves, constructed on the most perfect principles 
of mechanical science, which enable him to pre- 
serve his equifibrium, and to adapt his movements 
to its influence; also intellectual faculties, calcu- 
lated to perceive the existence of the law, its modes 
of operation, the relation between it and himself, 
the beneficial consequences of observing this rela* 
tion, and the painful results of infnnging it 
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Finally, when a peirsmi faUb over a prec^pioe^ 
and is maimed or killed ; when a ship springs a 
leak and sinks ; or when a reservoir pond breaks 
down its banks and ravages a valley, we ought to 
tracer the evil back to its canse^ which will uniform- 
ly resolve itself into infringement <i a natural law, 
and. then enideavour to discover whether this in- 
fringement could or could not have been prevent- 
ed^ by a due exercise of the physical and mental 
powers bestowed by die Creator on xaaXi. 

B^ pursuing this course, we shall arrive at sound 
conclusions concermng the adaptation of the hu- 
man jnind and body to the physical laws of crea^ 
tion. The subject^ as I have said, is too extensive 
to be here prosecuted m detail, and I am incom- 
petmt, befiddes, to do it justice ; but the more mi- 
nutely ^any one inquires, the monp firm will be his 
Gonviotiony that in these relations admirable provi- 
sion is. made by the Creator for human happiness, 
and that the evils which arise from neglect cf th^ai, 
are attributable, to a great detent, to man^s not ade- 
quatdy applyii^ his powers to the promotion of his 
own enjoyment. 

Sect. II«->^AN 00NSn>BftBD AS AN OROANISBO BIBINO. 

Mav is an arganised being, and subjecsb to the 
organic laws. An organised being is one whidi 
derives its existence fibm a previously existing or- 

b2 
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ganised b^g, which subdsto on food, which grows, 
attains maturity, decays, and dies. The first law, 
then, that must be obeyed, to render an organised 
being perfect in its kind, is, that the germ, from 
which it springs, shall be complete in all its' parts, 
and sound in its whole constitution. If we sow 
an acorn, in which some vital part has been de- 
stroyed altogether, the seedling plant, and the full 
grown oak, if it ever atfiEiin to maturity, will be de- 
ficient in the lineaments which were wanting in the 
embryo root ; if we sow an acorn entire in its parts, 
but only half ripened or damaged, by damp or 
other causes, in its whole texture, th^ seedling oak 
will be feeble, and will probably die early. A si« 
milar law holds in r^ard to man. A second or- 
ganic law is, that the organised b^ng, the moment 
it is ushered into life, and so long as it continues 
to live, must be supplied with food, light, ur, and 
every other physical alitnent requisite for its sup- 
port, in due quantity, and of the kind best suited 
to its particular constitution. Obedience to this 
law is rewarded with a vigorous and healthy de- 
velopment of its powers ; and in animals, with a 
pleasing consciousness of existence and aptitude for 
the performance of their natural functions ; disobe- 
dience to it is punished with feebleness, stinted 
growth, general imperfection, or death. . A third 
organic law, applicable to man, is, that he shall 
duly exercise his oi^ns, this condition being an 
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indispensaUe^ requisite to health* The reward of 
obedience to this law, is enjoyment in the very act 
of exercising the functions, pleasing consdousness 
of existence, and the acquiintion of numberless gra- 
tifications and advantages, of which labour, or the 
exercise of our powers, is the procuring means: 
(Usobedience is punished with derangement and 
sluggishness of the functions, with general uneasi- 
ness or positive pain, and with the denial of grati* 
fication to numerous faculties. 

Directing our attention to the constitution of the 
human body, we perceive that the power of repro- 
duction is bestowed on man, and also intellect, to 
enable him to discover and obey the conditions ne- 
cessary for the transmission of a healthy organic 
frame to his descendants; that digestive organs are 
given to him for his nutrition^ and innumerable 
vegetable and animal pradiictionig arefiaced around 
him, in wise relationship to thiese! organs. - 

Without attempting to expound minutely the 
organic structure of man, or to trace in detail its 
adaptation to his external condition, I shall offer 
some observations in siipport of the . proposai(Hi, 
that the due exercise of the osseous, muscular, and 
nervous systems, under the guidance of intellect 
and moral sentiment, and in accordance with the 
physical laws, contributes to human enjoyment ; 
and, that neglect of this exercise, or an abuse of it, 
by carrying it to excess, or by conducting it in op* 
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position to the moral, intellectual, or physical lawB, 
is punished with pain. 

The earth is endowed with the capability of pn>- 
ducing an ample supply for all our wants, provided 
we expend muscular and nervous energy in its cul- 
tivation ; while, in most climates, it refuses to pro- 
duce if we withhold this labour and leave it waste: 
Further, the Creator has presented us with timber, 
metal, wool, and countless materials^ which, by 
means of muscular power, may be converted into 
clothing, and all the luxuries of life. The fertility of 
the earth, and the demands of the bodyfor food and 
clothing, are so benevolently adapted to each other, 
that, with rational restraint on population, a few 
hours^ labour each day trom every individual capa* 
ble of labour, would suffice to furnish all with every 
commodity that could really add to enjoyment. 

In the tropical regions of the globe, for exr 
ample, where a high atmospheric temperature di* 
minishes the quantum of muscular energy, the fer^ 
tiUty and productiveness of the soil are increased 
m a like proportion, so diat less labour suffices. 
Less labour, also, is required to provide habita* 
tions and raiment. In the colder latitudes, muscu* 
lar energy is greatly increased, and there much 
higher demands are made upon it : The earth is 
more sterile, the rude winds require firmer fabrics 
to resist thdr violence, and the pierdng frosts re^ 
quire a thicker covering to the body. 
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Farther, the food afforded by the soil in eadi 
eJimate is admirably adapted to the maintenance 
of the organic constitution in health, and to the 
supfjy of the muscular enei^ requisite for the 
particular wants of the atuation. In the Arctic 
Be^ons no fiEurinaceous food ripens ; but on put. 
ting the question to Dr Richabdson, how he, ac* 
customed to the bread and vegetables of the tem-* 
perate regions, was able to endure the pure ani- 
mal diet, which formed his only support on his &l« 
pedition to the shores of the Pcdar Sea along with 
Captain Fuanxlik, he replied, that the effects of 
the extreme dry cold to which th^ were exposed, 
living, as they did, C(Xistantly in the open air, was 
to produce a desire for the most stimulating food 
they could obtain ; that bread in such a climate 
was not only not desired, but comparatively im« 
potent, as an article of diet; that pure animal 
food, and the fatter the better, was the only sus- 
tenance that maintmned the tone of the corporeal 
system, but that when it was abundant (and the 
quimtity required was much greatej than in milder 
latitudes), a delightful vigour and buoyancy of 
nnnd aild body were enjoyed, thai rendered life 
highly agreeable. Now, in beautiful harmony 
with these wants of the human frame, these regions 
abound, during summer, in countless herds of deer, 
in rabbits, partridges, ducks, in short, in game of 
every description, and firii ; and the flesh of these 
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dried, constitutes delicious food . in winter, when 
the earth is wrapped in one wide-spread covering 
of snow. 

In Scotland^ the climate is moist and.cold, the 
greater part of the surface is mountainous, but 
admirably adapted for rusing sheep and cattle, 
while a certain portion consists of fertile plains, 
fitted for farinaceous food. If the same law holds 
in this country, the diet, of the people, should con- 
sist of animal and farinaceous food, the former de- 
cidedly predominating. As we proceed to warmer 
latitudes^ we find the soil, and t^caperature of 
France less . congenial to sheep and cattle, but 
more favourable to corn and wine ; and the French- 
man inherits a native elasticity of body and mind, 
that enables him to flourish in vigour on less of 
animal food, than would be requisite to preserve 
the Scottish Highlander in a like gay and alert 
xx)ndition, in the recesses of his mountains. The 
plains of Hindostan are too hot for the sheep and 
ox, but produce rice and vegetable [spices in pro- 
digious abundance, and the native is healthy, vi- 
gorous and active, when supplied with rice and 
curry, and becomes sick, when obliged to live upon 
animal diet. He, also, is supplied with less mus- 
cular energy from this species of food, and his soil 
and climate ! require far less laborious exertion 
than those of Britain, Germany, or Russia* 

So far, then, the extemd world appears to be 
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wisely and benevolently adapted to the organic 
system of man, that is, to his nutrition, and to 
the development and exercise of his corporeal or- 
gans ; and the natural law appears to be, that all, 
if they desire to enjoy the pleasures attending 
sound and vigorous muscular and nervous sys- 
tems, must expend in labour the energy which 
the Creator has infused into these organs. A wide 
choice 16 left open to man, as to the mode in which 
he diall exercise his nervous and muscular sys- 
tems : The labourer; ibr example, digs the ground, 
and the squire engages in the chase. The penalty 
of neglecting this law is debility, bodily and men- 
tal, lassitude, imperfect digestion, disturbed sleep, 
bad health, and, if carried to a certain length, 
death. The penalty for over-exerting these sys* 
terns is exhaustion, mental incapacity, the desire of 
strong artificial stimulants, such as ardent spirits, 
general insensibility, and grossness of feeling and 
perception, with disease and shortened life. So- 
ciety has not recognised this law, and, in conse- 
quence, the higher orders despise labour, and suf- 
fer the first penalty ; while the lower orders are 
oppressed with toil, and undergo the second. The 
penalties serve to provide motives for obedience to 
the law, and whenever it is recognised, and the 
consequences are discovered to be inevitable, men 
will no longer shun labour as painful and ignomi- 
nious, but resort to it as a sourde of pleasure, as 
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well as to avoid the pains inflicted on tbose who 
neglect it. 

Sect. III. — MAN CONSIDERED AS AN ANIMAL — MORAL 
— AND INTELLECTVAL BEING. 

In the third place, man is an animAl-N^moral-— 
and intellectual being. To discover the adapta^ 
tion of these parts of bis nature ^ his external 
circumstances, we must first know what are hil( 
various animal, morale and intellectual powers 
themselves. Phrenolc^y gives us a view of them, 
drawn from observation ; and as 1 hiave verified the 
inductions of that science, so as to satisfy myself 
that it is the most complete and correct exposition 
of the Nature of Man which has yet been given, I 
adopt its classification of faculties as the basis of 
the subsequent observaticms. According to Phre- 
nology, then, the Human Faculties are the follow- 
ing: 

Order I. FEELINGS. 

Genus I. PROPENSITIES-^Comncm to Man mth 

the Longer Animals. 

1. AuATivENESs; PToducefl Bexual lovfi. 

2. Philoprooenitivekess.— £/««( .* Xjove ot' offspring.-^ 

Abuses : Pampering and spoiling children^ 

3. CoMCENTRATivENEss.-— U);e«: It gives the desire for per- 

manence in pl^e, and for permanence of emotions and 
ideas in the mind.-i.-^6tMe8.* Aversion to move abroad ; 
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moiled dweOiiig on internal emotions and ideas, to the 
n^lect of external Impressiona. 

4. ADBE8ZVSKX88— ^ilTiM.* Attachment; firiendship and so- 

ciety result from it»i4&uiw.* Clanship fbr improper 
objects, attachment to worthless indiyiduals. It is ge- 
nerally large in women. 

5. CouBATivEKXss.— I7«M.' Coursgo to meet danger, to 

overcome difficulties, and to resist attacks.— jl6tfM« .- 
Love of contention, and • tendency to provoke and as- 
sault 

0. DESTRUCTivxKE8B.-...C7fS9? Bosire to destroy noxious 
objects, and to kill for fi)od. It is very discernible in 
carnivorous animal?.— uI^imm ? Cruelty, desire to tor- 
ment, tendency to passion, rage, harshness and severity 

* in speech and writing. 

7. Construct XVBKES8-—C7M9 .- Desire to build and con- 

struct works of art— ^6fMes.* Construction of engines 
to ix^'ure or destroy, and fabrication of objects to de- 
ceive mankind. 

8. AcauisiTivEinsss.—- £/«M.* Desire to possess, and tenden- 

cy to accumulate, articles of utility, to provide against 
want— i^MiMs.-. Inordinate desire for property ; selfish- 
ness ; avarice. 

9. Secbetivensss.— £/m« : Tendency to restrain within the 

mind the various emotions and ideas that involuntarily 
present themselves, until the judgment has approved of 
giving th^n utterance; it also aids the artist and the 
actor in giving expression ; and is an ingredient in pru- 
dence. Abuset : Cunning, deceit, duplicity, lying, and, 
jbin^withAoquisitivenesB, theft* ... 

Genus IL SENTIMENTS. 
L SentmienU common io Man with the Lower Animals. 

10. Self-Esteeu.— C7m8 .- Self-interest, love of independ- 

ence, personal dignity. — Abuset : Pride, disdain, over- 
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weening conceit, excesaive selfishness, love of domi- 
nion. 

11. Lov£ OF Apfrobatxok.-— C7fe«.- Desire of the esteem 

of otherS) love of praise, desire of fiime or glory. — 
Abuses : Vanity, ambition, thirst for praise independent 
of praiseworthiness. 

12. Cautiousness.— r7««#: It gives origin to the senti- 

ment of fear, the desire to shun danger, to circumspec- 
tion; and it is an ingredient in prudence.— >^6fiMv .- 
Excessive timidity, poltroonery, unfounded apprehen- 
sions, despondency, melancholy. 

13. fiEN£voL£KC£. — Uses : Desire of the happiness of 

others, universal charity, mildness of disposition, and a 
lively sympathy with the enjoyment of all animated 
heings.'^Abiues : Profusion, ii\juxious Indulgence of 
the appetites and fancies of others, prodigality, facility 
of temper. 

II. Sentiments proper to Man. 

14. Vekeratiok.— C/>^.- Tendency to worship, adore, ve- 

nerate, or respect whatever is great and good ; gives 
origin to the religious sentiment— w<I6cm09 .* Senseless 
respect for unworthy objects consecrated by time or si- 
tuation, love of antiquated customs, abject subser- 
viency to persons in authority, superstition. 

15. Hops.— ^«e« : Tendency to expect and to look forward 

to the future with confidence and reliance ; it cherishes 
faiilL-'Almses: Credulity, absurd expectations of feli- 
city not founded on reason. 

16. Idealit Y-— ^M9 * Love of the beautifiil and splendid, 

the desire of excellence, poetic feeling.— ^dii«e«.* Ex- 
travagance and absurd enthusiasm, preference of the 
showy and glaring to the solid and useful, a tendency 
to dwell in the regions of fiincy, and to neglect the du- 
ties of life. 
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Wonder— ><7j»9.* The desure of novelty, adminitioii of the 
new, the unexpected, the grand, and extraordinary.^— 
Abu8e9 : Love of the marvellous, aatoniahment.— iSTole. 
Veneration, Hope, and Wonder, combined, give the 
tendency to religion; their abuses produce supersti- 
tion and belief in ftlse miracles, in prodigies, magic, 
ghosts, and all supernatural absurdities. 

17* CoNSCiEKTiousKESS.— C7'«9«.* It gives origin to the Sen- 
timent of justice, or respect for the rights of others, 
openness to conviction, the love of truth.^— ^^uMf r 
Scrupulous adherence to noxious principles when igno- 
rantly embraced, excessive refinement in the views of 
. duty and obligation, excess in remorse, or self condem- 
nation. 

la FiEUKEss. — Uges: Determination, perseverance, steadi* 
ness of purpose.— i46tM»« : Stubbornness, in&tuation, 
tenacity in evlL 

Order II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 
Genus I. EXTERNAL SENSES. 



Feblikg or Touch. 

Taste. 

Smell. 

Heakixo. 

Light. 



Utes: To bring man into commimi- 
cation with external oljects, and 
to enable him to eiyoy them.— 
Abiuei : Excessive indulgence in 
the pleasures arising from the 
senses, to the extent of impairing 
the organs and debilitating the 
mind. 



Genus II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES— 

which perceive existence, 

la IvDiviDUALiTT— Takes c<^gnizanc^ of existence and 
simple fiicts. 
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Ev£VTUA£iTY— Takes cogsdzanoe of occurrences and 
events. 

20. FoBift*— Benders man observant of form. ' 

21. Size — Renders man observant of dimensions, and aids 

perspective. 

22. Weight— Communicates the perception of momentum, 

weight, resistance, and aids equilibrium. 

23. CoLouBiNO— Gives perception of colours.,. 

Genus lU. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES— 

which percdve the relations^ of external objects. 

24. Locality— Gives, the idea of space and relative posi- 

tion. 

25. Ordeb— Communicates the love of physieal arrange^- 

ment. 

26. Time—- Gives rise to the perception, of duration. 
27* NuMBEB— Gives a turn for arithmetic and algebra. 

28. TuKE;-*-T)ie sens^ of Melody arises firom it. 

29. Language — Gives a facility in acquiring a knowledge of 

arbitrary signs to express thoughts,<--a felicity in the 
use of them ;— and a power of inventing them. 

Genus IV. REFLECTING FACULTIES— wAicA 

compare, judge, and discriminate. 

90. CoupABisox-^Gives the power of discovering analogies 

and resemblances. 
31« Causality.— To trace the dependencies of phenomena, 

and the relation of cau^e apd effect. 

32. Wit— -Gives the feeling of the ludicrous. 

33. Imitation.— To copy the manners, gestures, and ac- 

tions of others, and nature generally. 

The first glance at these faculties suffices to 
shew, that they are not all equal in excellence and 
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elevation ; that' some are common to man with the 
lower animald ; and others peculiar to man* In 
comparing the human mind> therefore, with its 
external condition, it becomes an object of primary 
importance to discover the relative subordination 
of these di£Perent orders of powers. If the Ani- 
mal Faculties are naturally or necessarily supreme, 
then external nature, if it be wisely ponst^uted, may 
be expected to bear direct reference, ■ in its^rrange* 
ments, to thid supremacy. /If the Moral and In- 
tellectual Facuhies lidd the ascendancy, then the 
constitution of external naitui$> may be expected.to 
be in harmony with them, when predominant. 
Let us attend to these questions. 

t ■ ' 

Sect. IV. — THE FACULTIES OP MAN COMPARED WITH 
EACH OTHER j QR THE SUPREMACY OF THE MORAL 
SENTIMENTS AND INTELLECT. 

According' to the phrenological theory of human 
nature, the faculties are divided into Propensities 
common to man with the Ibwer animals. Sentiments 
common to man, with the lower animals, Sentiments 
proper to man, and Inteliiect. Every faculty stands 
in a definite reiatioti to certain external objects ;-— 
when it is interhatty active it cleared these <A)jects :} 
— ^when they are* pres^nt^ to it they excite it to 
activity, and delight it with agreeable sensations. 
Human hat^piness and misery isire resolvable into 
the gratification or denial of gratification of otie or 
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more of our active faculties, .before described, of the 
external senses, and the feelings connected with our 
bodily frame. The faculties, in themselves, are 
mere instincts ; the mcnral sentiments and intellect 
are higher instincts than the animal propensities. 
Every faculty is good in itself, but all are liable to 
abuse. Their manifestations are right only when 
directed by enlightened intellect and moral senti- 
ment. In maintaining the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments and intellect, I do not consider them suf^ 
ficient to direct conduct by their tnere instinctive 
suggestions. To fit them to discharge this import- 
ant ^uty, they must be illuminated by knowledge 
of science and of moral and religious duty ; but 
whenever their dictates, thus enlightened, oppose 
the solicitations of the propensities, the latter must 
yieldj otherwise, by the constitution of external no- 
turCy evil will inevitably ensue. This is what I 
mean by nature being constituted in harmony with 
the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intel- 
lect Let us consider the faculties themselves. 

The first three propensities, Amativeness, Philo- 
progenitiveness, and Adhesiveness, or the group of 
the domestic affections, desire a conjugal partner, 
offspring, and friends ; the obtaining of these af- 
fords them delight,— -the removal of them occasions 
pain. But to render an individual happy, the 
whole faculties must be gratified harmoniously, or 
at least the gratification of one or more must not 
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offend any of the others. For example, suppose 
the group of the. domestic affections to be highly 
interested in an individual, and strongly to desire 
to form an alliance with him, but that the person 
so loved is improvident and immoral, and altoge- 
ther an object which the faculties of Self-esteem, 
Love of Approbation, Benevolence, Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, and Intellect, if left dispassion- 
ately to survey his qualities, could not approve of; 
then, if an aUiance be formed with him, tinder the 
ungovernable impulses of the former faculties, bit- 
ter days of repentance must necessarily follow, when 
these begin to languish, and the latter faculties re- 
ceive offence from his qualities. If, on the other 
hand, the domestic affections are guided by intel- 
lect to an object pleasing to the latter powers, these 
themselves will . be gratified, they will double the 
delights afforded by the former faculties, and ren- 
der the enjoyment permanent 

The great distinction between the animal facul- 
ties and the powers proper to man is, that the ob- 
ject of the former is the preservation of the indivi- 
dual himself, or his family ; while the latt^ have 
the welfare of others, and our duties to God, as 
their ends. Even the domestic affections, amiable 
and respectable as they undoubtedly are when conu 
bined with the moral feelings, have self as their 
object. The love of children, springing from 
Philoprogenitiveness, when acting alone, is the 
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same in kind as that of the miser for bis gold ; 
an intense interest in the obj^ect, for the sake of 
the gratification it affords to his own mind, widi- 
out regard for the object on its own account. 
This truth is recognised by Sir Walter Scott. 
He says, '^ Elspaf s ardent, though selfish affecAon 
^^ for her son, incapable ofhrnig qualified by are- 
" gardfoT the true interests of the unfortunate ob- 
^^Ject of her attachment, resembled the instinctive 
'^Jbndness of the animal race for their offspring; 
" Mid, diving little [farther intojuturity than one 
" of the irtferibr creatures y she only felt thai to be 
" sepaf'atedjrom Hamish was to die ♦.'' 

In man, this faculty generally acts along with 
Benevoleilce, and a disinterested desire of the hap- 
piness of the child mingles along with, and elevates 
the mere instinct of, Philoprogenitiveness ; but the 
sources of these two affections are different, their 
degrees vary in different persons, and their ends 
also are dissimilar. 

The same observatioh applies to the affection 
proceeding from Adhesiveness. Wheit this faculty 
acts alone, it desires, for its own satisfaction, a 
friend to love ; biit, if Benevolence do not act along 
with it, it cares nothing for the happiness of that 
friend, except in so far as his welfare may be ne- 
cessary to its own gratification. The horse feels 

* Chronicles of Canongate, voL i. p* 281. 
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mdancholy when his companion is removed ; but 
the feeling appears to be one of uneasbesa at the 
absence of an object which gratified his Adhesive-* 
ness. His companion may have been led to a richer 
pasture, and introduced to more agreeable society ; 
yet this does not assuage the dbtress suffered by 
him at his removal ; his tranquillity, in short, is re^ 
stored only by time causing the activity of Adhe- 
siveness to subside, or by the substitution of an- 
other object on which it may exert itself. In bu- 
man nature, the effect of the faculty, when acting 
singly, is the same ; and this accounts for- the &ct 
o( the almost total indiffer^ice.of many persons 
who were really attached, by Adhesiveness, to each 
other, when one falls into misfortune, and becomes 
a disagreeable object to the Self-esteem and Love 
of Approbation of the other. Suppose two per- 
sons, elevated in rank, and possessed of affluence, 
to have each Adhesiveness, Self-esteem, and Love 
o£ Approbation large, with Benevolent;^ and Con- 
scientiousness moderate, it is obvious that, while 
both are in prosperity, ttiey may really like each 
other^s sodety, and feel a reciprocal attachment, 
because there will be inutual sympathy in their 
Adhesiveness, and the Self-esteem and Love of 
Approbation of each will be gratified by the rank 
and circumstances of his friend ; but imagine one 
of them to fall into misfortune, and to cease to be 
an dbject gratifying to Self-esteem and Love of 
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Approbation ; suppose that he becomes a poor 
friend instead of a rich and influential one, the har- 
mony between their selfish faculties will be broken, 
and then Adhesiveness in the one who remains rich 
will transfer its affection to another individual who 
may gratify it, and also supply agreeable sensations 
to Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, — ^to a gen- 
teel friend, in short, who will look well in the eye 
of the world. 

Much of this conduct occurs in society, and the 
whining complaint is very ancient, that the storms 
of adversity disperse friends just as the winter winds 
strip leaves from the forest that gaily adorned it in 
the sunshine of summer;^ and many moral sentences 
are pointed, and episodes finely turned, on the sel- 
fishness and corruption of poor human nature. 
But such frienddiips were attachments founded on 
the lower feelings, whidi, by their constitution', 
are selfish, and the desertion complainied of is the 
fair and legitimate result of the principles on which 
both parties acted during the gay hours of prospe- 
rity. If we look at the bead of Shebidan,' we 
shall perceive large Adhesiveness, Self-esteem, and 
Love of Approbation, with deficient^reflecting or- 
gans, and moderate Conscientiousness. He has 
large Individuality, Comparison, Secretiveness, and 
Imitation, which .gave him talents for observation 
and display. When these earned him a brilliant 
reputation, he was surrounded by friends, and he 
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himself probably felt attachnient in return, fiut 
his deficient morality prevented him from loving 
his friends with a true, disinterested, and honest 
regard ; he abused their kindness, and, as he sunk 
into poverty and wretchedness, and ceased to be>an 
honour to them, or to excite their Love of Appro- 
bation, they almost all deserted him.. But the 
whole connection was founded on selfish principles; 
Shebibav honoured them, and they flattered 
Sheridan; and the abandonment was the natiirid 
consequence of the cessation of gratification to their 
selfish feelings. I shall by*and»by point out the 
sources of a lof^r and a purer friendship, and its 
eflfects. 

To proceed with the propensities : Combktive- 
ness and Destructiveness 'also are in thdr nature 
purely sdfish. If aggression is committed against 
us, Combativeness draws the sward and repels the 
lUtack: Destructiveness inflicts vengeance for the 
offence; both feelings are obviously the very op- 
posite of benevol^&t. ■ I do not say, that, in them- 
selves, they are despicable or sinful ; on the con- 
trary, they are necessary, and, when legitimately 
employed, highly useful ; but 'still self is the ob- 
ject of th&r supreme regard* 
. The next organ is Acquintiveness ; and self is 
eminentlyits object. It desires blindly to possess, 
is. pleased with accumulating,. and suffers great 
uneasiness in being deprived of its objects. It is 
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highly useful, like all the other faculties, for even 
Benevolence cannot give away until Aoquiaitive* 
itess have acquired. There are friendships, parti* 
cularly among mercantile men, founded on Ad« 
hesiveness and Acquisitiveness, just as in fashion* 
able life they are founded on Adhesiveness and 
Love of Approbation. Two individuals fall into 
a course of dealing, by which each reaps profit by 
transactions with the other : this leads to mtimacy, 
and Adhesiveness probably mingles its influence, 
and produces a feeling of actual attachment* The 
moment, however, that the Acquisitiveness of the 
one suffers the least, inroad from that of the other, 
and their interests clash, they are apt, if no higher 
principle unite them, to become bitter enemies. It 
is probable that, while these fashionable and com* 
mercial frieiidBhips last, the parties may profess 
great reciprocal esteem and re^rd, and that,, when 
a rupture takes place, the one who is depressed, 
or disdbligted, may recall these expressions^ aad 
charge them as hypocritical ; but they really were 
not so: each probably felt from Adhesiveness 
and gratified Love of Approbation something 
which he coloured over, and perhs^ belieyed to 
be disinterested friendshq>; but if each would 
honestly probe his own conscience he would be 
obliged to acknowledge that the; whole basis of 
the connection was sdfish-; and henee, that there* 
suit is just what every man ought to expect, who 
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places his reliance for happiness chiefly on the 
lower propensities. 

SecreUveness is also selfish in its nature ; for it 
suppresses feelings that might injure us with other 
individuals, and desires to find out secrets that 
may enable its possessor to guard self against hos* 
tile plots or designs. In itself it does not desire^ 
in any respect, the benefit of others* 

Self-esteem is, in its very essence and name, 
selfish ; it is the love of ourselves, and the esteem 
o{ oui^lwes par excellence. 

Love of Approbation, although many think 
otherwise, is also in itself a purely selfish feeling. 
Its real dedire-is applause to ourselves, to be eSf 
teemed ourselves, and if it prompt us to do servi* 
ces, or tp say agreeable things to others, it 13 not 
from love of them, but purely for the sake of ob» 
taining self-gratification. 

Suppose, for example, we are acquainted with a 
person who has committed an error in some public 
duty, who has done or said something that the 
public disapprove of, and which we see to be real- 
ly wrong. Benevolence and .Conscientiousness 
would prompt us to lay before our friend the very 
head and front of his offending, and conjure him 
to forsake his error, and publicly make amends : 
-—'Love of Approbation, on the other hand, would 
ather render us averse to speak itOv him o^. the 
subject, lest he should be offended, or prompt ua 
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to extenuate his fault, and represent it as either 
positively no error at all, or as extremely trivial. 
If we analyze the motive which prompts to this 
course, we shall find that it is not love of our 
friend, or consideration for his welfare, but fear 
lest j by our presenting to him disagreeable truths, 
he should feel offended at us, and deprive us of 
the gratification afforded to our Love of Appro- 
bation by his good opinion : in short, the motive 
is purely selfish. 

Another illustration occurs. A manufacturer 
in a country town, having acquired a considerable 
fortune by trade, applied part of it in building a 
princely mansion, which he furnished in the rich- 
est and most expensive style of fashion. He ask- 
ed his customers, near and distant, to visit him 
when calling on business, and led them into a din- 
ing-room or drawing-room that absolutely dazzled 
them with its magnificence. This excited their 
wonder and curiosity, which was precisely the ef- 
fect he desired ; he then led them over his whole 
apartments, and displayed before them his gran- 
deur and taste. In doing .so, he imagined that he 
was conferring a high pleasure on them, and filling 
their minds with an intense admiration of his 
greatness ; but the real efi'ect was very different. 
The motive of his conduct was not love of them, 
or regard for their happiness or welfare ; it was 
not Benevolence to others that prompted him to 
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build the palace; it was not 'Veneration, nor was 
it Conscientiousness. The fabric sprung from 
Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, combined, 
no doubt, with considefabie Intellect and Ideality. 
In leading his humble brethren in trade through 
die princely halls, over the costly carpets, and 
amidst the gilding, burnishing, and rich array, 
that (every where met their eyes, he exulted in the 
consciousness of his own importance, and asked 
for their admiration, not as ah expression of re- 
spect for any real benefit conferred upon them, 
but as the much relished food of his own selfisk 
vanity. 

Let us attend, in the next place, to the eflect of 
this display on those to whom it was addressed. 
To gmn their esteem or affection, it was necessary 
to manifest towards them real Benevolence, teal 
regard, and impartial justice ; in short, to cause 
another individual to love us, we must make him 
the object of the moral sentiments, which have his 
good and happiness for their end. Here, how- 
ever, these were hot the inspiring motives of the 
conduct, and the want of them would be instinc- 
tively felt. The customers, who possessed the 
least shrewdness, would ascribe the whole exhibi- 
tion to the vanity of the owner, and they would 
either pity or hate him ; if their own moral senti- 
ments predominated, they would pity ; if their 
Self-esteeni and Love of Approbation were par». 
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SKMint, these would be offended at his assumed su* 
pedotitjy and would louse Destructiveoess to hate 
him* It would only be the silliest and the vainest 
who would be at. all gratified; and their satisfac- 
tkm wouM arise from the feelings that they could 
ROW return. 'to their own circle^ and boast how 
great a fiaiend they had^ and in how grand a style 
they had been entertaiiied,«-^this display bang a 
direct gratification of theic; own Self-esteem and 
Love of Approbation, by their identifying them- 
selves with him« Even this pleasure could be 
reaped only nrfiere the admirer was so humble in 
rank as lo.entertain no idea of rivalship, and so li^ 
mttied in intellect' and sentiments as not to pearceive 
the wortblessness of the qualities by which he was 
raptivated. 

tn-iike manner, when .persons, even of more 
sense thtm the manufacturer herer alluded to».give 
entertainmtatsrto their friends, they sometimes fail 
in their -object from the same cause* They wish 
to sht^w off themselves as their leading motive^ 
much more than to eon£er real happiness upon 
tiieir aoqufuntances ; and, by the irreversible law 
f^ human nature, this must fail in exciting good« 
iHll^and pleasure in the minds of those to whom it 
fe addi^Bsed, because it disagreeably affects their 
8elf«steem and Love of Approbation. In short, 
to te ^really su<K»ssfiil in gratifying our friends, 
•we> i|iU8t keep our own selfish faculties in due sub- 
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ordination, and pour out copious streams of real 
kindness from the higher sentiments, animated and 
devated by intellect ; and all "who have experienced 
the hearUfelt joy and satisfaction attending an en- 
tertainment conducted on this principle, will never 
quarrel' with the homeliness of the f^, or fed un» 
easy about the absence of £lshion in the service. 

Cautiousness is the next faculty, and is a senti- 
ment instituted to protect self firom danger, and 
has clearly a regard to individual saf^y as its pri« 
mary object* 

This terminates the list of the feelings common 
to man with the lower animals*, and which, as 
we have seen, have self preiservation as their lead* 
ing objects. They are given for the protection 
and advantage of our animal nature, and, when 
duly rq^ulated, are hi^ly useful, and also respect* 
able, viewed with reference to that end ; but they 
are sources of innumenible evils when allowed to 
usurp the ascendancy over th^ mcval faculties, and 
to become the leading springs of our social inter, 
course. 

I proceed to notice the moral saHiments which 

* Benevolence is stated in tbe works on Phrenology as 
common to man with the lower animals ; hut in them it ap« 
pears to produce rather passive meekness and good nature, 
than actual desire fOr each other's happiness. In the human 
race, this last is its proper ftinction ; and, viewed in this 
light, I here treat of it as exclusively a human fkcultj. 
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ooDstitute the pn^i; liuman fucoldes, and to point 
out their objects and relations. 

Benevolence hai^ no reference to self. • It desires 
purely and disinterestedly the bappinessi of its ob^ 
jects ; it loTes for the sake of the. person beloved-; 
if he be well, and the sunbeams of prosperity 
shine warmly around him, it exults and delights 
in his felicity. It desires a diffusion of joy, and 
renders the feet swift and the arm strong in the 
cause of charity and love. 

Veneration also has no reference to self. It 
looks up with a pure and elevated emotion to the 
being to whom it is directed, whether God or our 
fellow-men, and delights in the contemplation of 
their venerable and admirable qualities. It de- 
sires to find out excellence, and to dwell and feed 
upon it, and renders self lowly, humble and sub- 
missive. 

Hope spreads its gay wing in the boundless re- 
gions of futurity. It desires good, and expects it 
to come ; <^ it incites us to aim at a good which 
•* we can live without C its influence is soft, sooth- 
ing, and happy ; but self is not its direct or parti- 
cular object. 

Ideality delights in perfection from the pure 
pleasure of contemplating it. So far as it is con- 
cerned, the picture, the statue, the landscape or 
the mansion, on which it abides with intensest 
rapture, will be as pleasing, although the property 
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• 

of' another, as if all its own. It is a spring thai is 
touched ]iy the. beautiful whererer it exists ; and 
hence its means of enjoyment are as unbounded 
as the universe is extensive. 

Wonder seeks the new and the striking, and<is 
delighted with change'; but there is no- desire of 
appropriaUon to self in its longings. 

Consdentiottsness stands in the midway between 
sdif and other individuals. It is a regulator of 
oiir animal feelings, and points out the limit which 
they must not pass. . It desires to do to another 
as we would have another to do to us^ and thus is 
a guardian of the welfare of our fellow-men, while 
it sanctions and supports our personal feelings 
within the bounds of a due moderation. It is a 
noble feeling; and the mere consciousness of its 
being bestowed upon us^ ought to bring home to 
our minds an intense conviction that the Author 
of the universe is at once wise and jiist. 

Intellect is universal in its application. It may 
become the handmaid of any of the Faculties ; it 
may devise a [dan to. murder cr to bless, to steal 
or to bestow, to rear up or to destroy; but, as its 
proper, use is to observe the di^rent objects of 
creation,^ to mark thor relations, and direct th^ 
propensities and sentiments to their proper *imd le- 
gitimate enjoyments, ic has a boundless sphere of 
activity, and, when properly exercised and applied^ 
w a sqiiroe of bi^ i and inexhaustible delight • 
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Keeping in view the great difTerenoe now point* 
ed out between the animal and properly humain fa- 
culties, the reader will perceive that three eonae^ 
quences follow from the constitutioi} of these 
powers : Firsts All the faculties, when in ezoes^ 
are insatiable, and, from the constitution of the 
world, never can be satisfied. They indeed may 
be soon satisfied on any particular occatton. Food 
will soon fill the stomach ; indulgence will speedily 
assuage Amativeness ; success in a speculation 
win render Acquisitivaiess quiescent for the mo^ 
ment; a triumjdi will satisfy for the time Self^ 
esteem and Love of Approbation ; a long concert 
will fstigue. Tune; and, too long a discourse 
afflict CausaUty. But after repose they will all 
renew iheir sciiciiations. They must all therefore 
be regulated ; and, in particular, the lower pro- 
pensities, from having self as their primary ob- 
ject, and being bUnd to consequences, do not set 
limits to their own indulgence ; and hence lead to 
misery to the individual, and injury to society, 
when allowed to exceed the limits prescribed by 
the superior sentiments and' intellect. 

As this drcumstance attending the pi!opensities 
is of great practical importance, I shall make a 
few observations in ehicidation of it The births 
and lives of children depend upon circumstances, 
over which unenlightened men have but a limited 
coatrottl ; and hence an individual, whose supreme 
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happioess springs from the gratification of Pfailo- 
progenidvenesB will, by die mere predominance of 
that propennty^ be led to nq;lect or infiringe the 
natural laws, on which the lives and wdfiure of 
diildren depend,- lind which dm h& icd)served only 
by active moral and intellectual faculties. Hence 
he will be in eomtant. danger of anguidi and.dift* 
appointment^ by the lembval of hisdiildrmi^^ or by 
their undij^ul conduct' and immoml' behafviour. 
Besides^ PhiloprqgeakLveniess^ acting along, with 
Self-Esteem and Love of Appvobation^ would, in 
each parent, desire that hi$ chSdren: should jioa- 
the highest, rank, the greatest .wealthy and.be 
for the most .splendid. Clients. , Now 
the hig^iest, the greatesty and the moacisplendid 
of any qualities, necessarily imply the existenee of 
inferior d^rees, and- are not attaiqabk except by 
one. The animal fiicukies, therefiore, must be re*- 
sUained in their derires, and directed to their ok. 
jects by the human faculties, by the sentimentaof 
CoBsrientiousnesB, Benevolence^ Veneration^, and 
Intelleet, odierwise they will inevitdbly lead to 
disappointment. In like manner, Acquisitiveness 
desires wealth, and, as nature affiirds only a cer- 
tain number of quarters of grain annually, a cer* 
tain pordon of cattle, of fruit, of flax, and other 
artaoles, from which food, dodiing, and wealth, 
are manufactured ; and as this quantity, £vided 
equally among all the membaraof « state, would 
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afford but a moderate portion to each, it is selfl 
evident that, if ali desire to acquire and i^ssess a 
large amount; ninety-nine out of the hundred must 
be disappointed. This disicppointment, from the 
very constitution of nature, is inevitaUe to the 
greater number ; and when individuals form 
schemes of aggrandisemetit,' originating from de- 
sires communicated by the animal faculties alone, 
they would do well to keep this law of nature in 
view. When we look around, we see bow few 
make rich ; how few sudseed in aooomplishing aH 
their lofty anticipations for the advancement of 
their children ; how. few attain the sumnnt of am- 
bition, compared with the multitudes, who ' fall 
shOTt. Love of Approbation, and. Self-Esteem, 
when unr^ulated, desire the hi^est station of 
axfiibition ; but, as these faculties exist in all men, 
and only one can be greatest, they will prompt one 
man to defeat the gratification of another. All 
this arises, not. from error and imperfection in the 
institutions of the Creator, but from blindness in 
men to their own nature, to the nature of external 
objects, and to the relations established between 
these ; in .short, blindness to the principles of the 

divine administration of the world. 
. SecomBi^ The, animal propensities, being infe* 
riorin their nature to the humim faculties, their 
gratifications, wlienihot, approved of by the. latter, 
leave a, painful feeling of discontent and dissatift* 
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faction in the mind, occasioned by the secret dis- 
clamation of their excessive action by the higher 
feelings. Suppose, for example, a young person 
to set out in life, with the idea that the great ob- 
ject of existence is to acquire Wealth, to rear and 
provide for a. family, and to attain honour and dis- 
tinction among men ; idl these desires spring from 
the propensities alone. Imagine him to rise early 
and sit up late, to put forth all the ener^es of a 
powerful mind in buying, selling, and making 
rich, and that he is successful ; it is obvious, that, 
in prompting to this course of action. Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness, had no share ; 
and that, in pursuing it, they have not received 
direct and intended gratification ; they would have 
anxiously and t^earily watchied the animal facul- 
ties, longing for the hour when they were to say 
Enough ; their whole occupation, in the mean 
time, being to restrain them from such gross ex- 
travagances as would have defeated their own 
ends. In the domestic circle, again, a spouse and 
children would gratify Philoprogenitiveness and 
Adhesiveness, and their advancement would jdease 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation ; but here 
also the moral sentiments would act the part of 
mere spectators and sentinels to impose restraints ; 
they would receive no direct er^oyment, and 
would not be recognised as the fountain of the 
conduct. In the pursuit of honour/ suppose an 

ca 
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o6Iq)s of dignity mKl.pow^^ or high rank in so- 
dety».tb0>ii)ainqptiQg8 of ei^ertion wpuld still b^ 
Self-<E8teem wd Lpye of Approbatipn, and the 
moral flentiai^ta would be tfompelied to wmt in 
tij:\esoine vaciiity, without having th^ energies 
oaUed directly into play> so as to give them full 
scope in their legitimate sphere. 

Suppose, then, this individual to have reached 
the. evening of life» and to look back on theplear 
sures and pains of his past existence, he must feel 
diat there has been vanity and vexation of spirit,— i- 
the. want of a satisfying portion ; and for thi^ suffi- 
cient reason, that the highest of his faculties have 
been all along scarcely employed. In cstimatii^, aU 
«o,.the real affection and esteem of mankind which 
he has gained, he will find it to be small or great in 
exact proportion to the degree in which he has vm- 
nifested, in his habitual conduct, the lower or the 
higher faculties. If society has seen him selfidi 
in his pursuit of wealth, selfish in his domestic a(^ 
fections, selfish in his ambition ; althoqgh he may 
have gcaufied all tfa^se feeUngs without positive 
encnoachment on ^e rights of others, they wUl 
still look coldly on him, they will feel no glow of 
affection towards hiin^ no' elevated reqpect, no ^in- 
^ere admiration ; he will see and feel this, aiid 
compUin bittc;rly that all is vanity and vexation of 
Sftrit But the fault has beesi his own ; love^ es.* 
tcsem, and mnoese nsspect^aris^ by the Cfeaitor's 
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laws, not from eootenplalit^ the mantftfststmM 
of jdoddii^ selfish faculties^ but only hpm dM 
disfday of BeneVolenee, Venemtion) aad Jnitm^ 
as the motives and ends of our conduct; and the 
indiiridual supposed has reaped the natund and 
Intimate pniduce of the soil which he eultrsatsd, 
and eaten the fruit which he has reared. 

7%sn%9 The higher feelings, when diraeted 
bjr enlightened intellect, ha^e a boundlesa scope 
fior gcatifieation ; their least indu^ence is delight^ 
fill, and their h^est activity is bliss ; they cause 
no repentance, leave no void, but rendar life a 
scene at once of peaceful tmnquiility and suslaiiied 
feKctty; and, what is of mudi iosportanoe, con. 
duct proceeding from their diotattts carries in its 
indn the lughest gratifieation to the animal pso-^ 
pensities themsebres, of which the latter .aiesus^ 
cq>tible. At the same Jtime, it mast be obaevvaed, 
that the sentimeDts exr, and lead also to evil, 
when not regulated by enlightened intelleet; that 
ii^ellect in its turn must ^ve due weig^ to 
the existence and desires of both the propensities 
and asntments, as elements in the human consti* 
tutaon, bdbie it can arrive at soimd cdnelusions 
Dq^arding^otHiQct ; and |iiat rational actions and 
true happiness flow from <the gntification of all 
thefrMStthies m Aoipmoi^^rfth each ochor ; the e^n. 
tpaeiits and inteikatlsiearing-the ditfeotingsway/ 

This prqpDsiti(Hi may be sliortly iHvistfalisd. 
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Imagine an individual to ccnnmeDce Ufe, with th« 
thorough conviction that the higher sentiments are 
th^ superior powers, and that they ought to be 
the sources of his actions, the first effect would be 
to cause him to look habitually outward on other 
men and c»i his Crieator, instead of looking inward 
on himself as the object of his highest and chief 
regard. Benevolence would shed on his mind the 
conviction, that there are other human beings as 
dear to the Creator as he^ as much entitled to ext* 
jo}rment as. he, and that his duty is to seek no 
gratification to himself which is to injure them ;: 
but, on the contrary, to act so as to confer on 
them, by his daily exertions, all the services in his 
power. Veneration would give a strong feeling of 
reliance on the power and wisdom of God, that 
such ocmduct would conduce to the highest grati- 
fication of all his faculties; it would add al86 
an habitual respect' fcM* his fellow men, as beings 
deserving his regard, and to whose reasonable 
wishes he was bound to yield a willing and sin- 
cere obedience : Lastly, Conscientiousness woidd 
prompt htm to apply the scales of rigid justice to 
his animal desires, and to curb and restrain each 
so as to prevent the slightest infraction on what 
is due to liis. fellow men. 

. Let us trat», then, the operation of these prin- 
ciples in ordinary life. Suppose a &i«idship 
farmed by such an indiTidual : his fiirst and fun^. 
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damental princij^ is Benevolence, which inspires 
with a sincere, pure, and disinterested regard foi: 
his fiiend; he desires his welfare far his .^iend^s 
sake ; next Veneratioil reinforces this love by the 
secret and grateful acknowledgment which it 
makes to Heaven for the joys conferred upon the 
mind by this pure emotion, and also by the habi- 
tual deference which it inspires towards our friend 
himself, rendering us ready to yield where com- 
pliance is becoming, and curbing our selfish feel- 
ings when these would intrude by interested or 
arrogant pretensions on his enjoyments ; and, 
thirdly. Conscientiousness, ever on the watdi, pro- 
claims the duty (^ making no unjust demands on 
the Benevolence of our friend, but of limiting oar 
whole intercourse with him on an interchange of 
kindness, good offices, and reciprocal affection. 
Intellect, acting along with these principles, would 
point out, as an indispensable requisite to. such an 
attachment, that the friend himself should be so 
far under the influence of the sentiments^ as to be 
able, in some degree, to meet them ; for, if he 
were immoral, selfish, vainly ambitious, ot, in 
short, under the habitual influence of the propen- 
sities, the sentiments could not love and respect 
him ; they might pity him as unfortunate, but 
love him they could not, because this isimpossiUe 
by the very laws of their institution 

Let us now attend to Kjte degree Jn which such 
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a fnendship would gratify the lower propendttes. 
In the first place, how would Adhesiveness exuk 
and rejoice in such an attachment ! It would be 
overpowered with delight, because, if theintdlect 
were convinced that the friend habitually acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the higher sentiments, 
Adhesiveness might pour forth all its ardour, and 
ding to its object with the closest bonds of a£fec- 
tion. . The firiend would not encroadi on us for 
evil, because his Benevolence and Justice would 
oppose this ; he would not lay aside restraint, and 
break through the bonds of affection by undue fa» 
mitiarity, because Veneration would forbid this ; 
he would not injure us in bur name, person, or re- 
putation, because Consdentiousness, Veneration 
and Benevolence, all combined, would prevent such 
conduct. Here then Adhesiveness, freed from Ae 
fiear of evil, from the fear of deceit, from the fear 
of dishonour, because afnend who should habitu- 
ally act thus, could not possiUy fall into disho* 
nour, would be at liberty to take its deepest draught 
of affectionate attachment ; it would receive a gra^ 
tification which it is impoarible it could attain^ 
while acting in combination with the purdy sel- 
fish faculties. What delight, too, would such a 
friendship afford to Self-esteem and Love of Ap^ 
probation ! i!liere woidd'be an internal approval 
of ourselves, that would kgitiiiiatdy gratify Sdf^ 
esteem, becaiise it woidid arise ftom a siartey of 
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puire motives^ and just wd boA^voieDt aetioiii. 
Love of Approbation aUq, lYould be gnidfied in 
the highest degree; £or every act of affection, eyeij 
expresaioii of eateem,, from auch afiiend, woidd 
be 80 punfied by Ben^vdlanee^ Veaamtitmy and 
Con8eientiou8nfi88» that it woiild jocm the legiti» 
mote food on which JLove of Appcdbation nudit 
feaat and be satisfied ; it wc»ild fear no 
beneath, no tattlmg in absence, no.aecret 
ing over for the sake of miere etBoety no envying^ 
and no jealousies. In short, friendship founded 
on the higher sentiments, as the ruling motives, 
would ddight the mind with gladness and son. 
shine, and gratify all the £icultiei9, ammal, morale 
and inteikctual, in' harmxmy with eaeh other. 

By this illustration, the reader will understand 
more clearly what I mean hy the harmony of the 
faculties. The fadiionable and commercial friends 
ships of which I- spoke gratified the propensities 
of Adhesiveness, Love of Approbation, Self-es- 
teem, and Acquisitiveness, but left out, as funda- 
mental principles, all the higher sentiments :«^ 
there was, therefore, a want of harmony in these 
instances, an absence of full satiisftction, an uncer- 
tainty and changealjenesa, nrhich gyve rise to only 
a mixed and imperfect eiq^yitient while the fiisodU 
ship laated, and to a fading of painful d jsappcnnt- 
tnent, and of vanily and vescatioiai, when a rupture 
occurred. The errpr> in such cases, consists in 
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founding attachment on the lower faculties, seeing 
they, by themselves, are not calculated to form a 
stable basis of affection, instead of building it on 
them and the higher sentiments, which afford a 
foundation for real, lasting, and satisfactory friends 
ship. In complaining of the vanity and vexation 
of attachments springing from the lower faculties 
exclusively, we are like men who should try to 
build a p3rramid on its smaller end, and then la- 
ment the hardness of their fate, and speak ct the 
unkindness of Providence, when it fell. A simi- 
lar analysis of all other pleasures founded on the 
animal propensities chiefly, would give similar re- 
sults. In short, happiness must be viewed by 
,men as connected inseparably with the exercise of 
the three great classes of faculties, the moral sen- 
timents and intellect exercising the directing and 
controlling sway, before it can be permanently at- 
tained. 

Sect. V. — THE FACULTIES OP MAN COMPARED WITH 

EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

Having considered man as a physical being, 
and briefly adverted to the adaptation of his con- 
stitution to the physical laws of creation ; having 
viewed him as an organised h&ng, and traced the 
relations of his organic structure to his external 
circumstances ; having taken a rapid survey of his 

3 
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fkctMes^ ail an animal^ morale and intdleetual 
being,— with their uses and the forms of their 
abuse, — and having contrasted these faculties with 
each other, and discovered the supremacy of the 
moral sentiments and intellect, I proceed to com- 
pare his facilities with external dbject^y in drder to 
discover what provision has been made for their 
gratification. 

• . * * 

1. Amativeness is a feeliisg obviously neoessarj to the 

continuance of the species ; and one which, properlj 
r^ruJated, is not offensive to reason ;-— opposite sexes 
exist to provide for its grati^cation *• ■ 

2. PHiLOPRoeENiTivENEss IS givezi^-'— and offspring exist. 

3. CovcEVTBATivENEss is con&rred,— and. the other fa- 

culties are its oljects. 

4. Adhesiveness is given,— ^nd country and Mends exist. 

5. CoMBAxrvENESS is bestowed,-«-and physical and moral 

obstacles exist, requixing courage to m^et and subdue 
.them. 

6. DestBsUctivekess is given,.^— and man is: constituted 

with a carnivorous stomach, and animals to be killed 
and eaten exist. Besides, the whols c09ibinations of 
creation are in a state of decay and renavajtioBi. . In the 
animal kingdom almost every species of creatures is thf 
prey of some other ; and the &culty of Bestructiveness 
places the human mindinharmony with this order ><^ 
creation. Destruction make^ way for cenovation, and 
the act of renovation furnishes occasion fiar the activity 
of our powers ; and activity is pleasure^ Tjb^t destruo- 

• The nature and sphere of activity pf tbe^phrenolcgical facultiei k ez« 
plained at length in. the *' System of Phrenology," to Which I |i)eg to x«fet« 
Hoe I can only Uidlciite general Idete. . -'' " 
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tion is a liatonl iiutitatiiMi ii unqveolifmable. Not 
only has nature tau|^t the spider to construct a web 
for the purpose of ensnaring flies, that it may devour 
them, and constituted beasts of prey with carnivorous 
teeth, but she has formed even plants, sudi as the Dro- 
sera, to cstoh and kill ffies, and use them fiir food. De- 
structireness serves also to give wei|;ht to indignation, 
a most Important defensive as well as vindicatory pur- 
pose. It is a check upon undue encroachment, and 
tends to constrain mankind to pay regard to the rights^ 
and feelings of each other. When properly r^^ulated, 
it is an abie assistant to justice. 
7. CovsTKtrcTivxirBss is given^ — and materials for con- 
structing artificial habitations, raiment, . ships, and va* 
rious other &brios that add to the enjoyment of life, 
have been provided to give it scope. 
8> AcantsiTivEVESs is bestowed,— and property exists ca- 
pable of being collected, preserved, and appHed to use. 
9. Secketxvzvxss is given,— 4md our Acuities possess in- 
ternal activity requiring to be restrained, until fit oc- 
cadohs and le^timate objects present themselves fer 
their gratification ; which restraint is rendered not only 
possible but agreeable, by the propensity in question. 
WhUe we suppress and confine one feeling within the 
limits of our own consciousness, we exercise and gratify 
another in the very act of doing so. 
lOli Sxz.r-£sTBXx is given, — and we have an individuid ex- 

istence and individual interests, as its objects. 
11. Lovz OF ApPROBATioy is bestowed,— rand we are sur« 
rounded by our fellow men, whose good opinion is the 
object of its desire. 
IS. Gavtiousksss is given, and it is admirably adapted to 
the nature of the external world. The human body is 
combustible, is liable to be destroyed by violence, to 
sufTer injury firom extreme wet and winds, &c* 1 and it 
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is necessary for us to be faalnftiiaUy w»tc^fiil to avoid 
these sources of cakmitj. Accordingly, Cautiousness 
is bestowed on us as an ever ^i^tchfiil sentinel constant* 
\j whispering ^ Take care.'* There is ample scope for 
tiie Intimate and pleasurable exercise of all our &cnl« 
ties, without running into these evUs, provided we 
know enough, and arewatchflil enough; and, thev^ 
fore. Cautiousness is not overwhehned with inerttabk 
terrors. It senres merely as a warder to excite us to 
beware of sudden and unexpected danger ; it keeps the 
other faculties at their post, by ftimiidiing a stiinulue 
to them to observe and to trace consequences, that 
safety may be insured ; and, when these other Acuities 
' 4o their duty in ftoper form^ the imptulses of Ckutioue* 
ness are not painfUl, biit the reverse i they communi- 
cate a feeling of internal security and satlB&ction, ex- 
pressed by the motto Semper pairatue ; and hence this 
fiiculty appears equally benevolent In its design, as the 
others which we have contemplated. 

Here, then, we perceive a beautiful provision 
made for supporting the activity of, and afford- 
ing legitimate gratification to, the lower pro- 
pensities. These powers are conferred on us dear^ 
ly to support our animal nature^' and to place us 
in harmony with the external objects of creation. 
So far from their being injurious or base in them* 
selves, they possess die dignity of utility, and the 
estimable quality of being sources of high enjoy* 
meht, when legitimately indulged. The phreno- 
logist, therefore, would nev^ seek to extirpate^ 
nor to weaken them too much. He desires only 
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to flee their excesses controlled, and their exercise 
directed in accordance with the great institutions 
and designs of the Creator. 

The next cla^s pf ffK^ulties is that of the moral 
sentiments proper U> man. These are the follow* 
ing: 

Bexsvolevce is giveoy— .and sentieiit and intelligent 
beings are created, whose happiness we are able to in- 
crease, thereby affording it its scope and delight It 
is an error to imagine, that creatures in misery are the 
only oljects. of benevolence, and that it has no function 
but the excitement of pity. It is a wide-spreading 
fountain of generous feeling, desiring for its gratifica- 
tion not only the ren^oval of pain,~but the maintenance 
and augmentation of positiTe ei\joyment ; and the hap- 
pier it can render its objects, the more complete are its 
satis&ction and delight. Its exercise, like that of all 
the other &culties, is a source of great pleasure to the 
individual himself; and nothing can be conceived more 
admirably adapted for affording it scope, than the sys^ 
tem of creation exhibited on earth. From the nature 
of the human fiiculties, each individual, without injur- 
ing himself has it in his power to confer prodigious be- 
. nefita, or, in other words, to pour forth the most co- 
pious streams of benevolence on others, by le^timately 
gratifying their Adhesiveness, Constructiveness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Love of Approbation, Self-Eateem, Cau- 
tiousness, Veneration, Hope, IdeaUty, Conscientious- 
ness, and their Knowing and Reflecting Faculties. 
Ts2iE&ATioN.-7-The legitimate object of this faculty is the 
Divine Being ; and I assume here, that phrenology ena- 
bles ua to demonstrate the enstence of God. ' The 
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Very essay in ^ii4iich t am now engaged^ is an attempt 
at an expodtioil of some oi his attributes, as manifested 
in tliis world. If we shall find contrivanee, wisdom, and 
besevoienoe in his works, unehangeablsness, and no siia- 
dow of turning Ui hit lawi^ perfect harmony in each de- 
partment of creatieik, and-slhiiU discover that the eyils 
which afflict us are nnich lesa' the direct objects ofhis ar- 
rangements than the consequences of igmmnt neglect 
of institutions ealcuhited for > our enjoyment^— then we 
shall acknowledge in tlie Divine- Being an' object whom 
we may love with our whole soul^ xeverenoe with the 
deepest emotions of veneration, and on whom Hope and 
Conscientiousness may repose with a perfect and unhe- 
sitating relianca The exercise of this sentiment is in 
itself a great positive enjoyment, when the object is in 
harmony with all our other Acuities. Farther, its ac- 
tivity disposes us to yield obedience to the Creator*s 
laws, the olgect of which is our. own happmess ; and 
hence its exercise is in the highest degree provided for. 
Bevelation unfolds the character and intentions of God 
where reason cannot penetrate, but its doctrines do 
not &U within the limits prescribed to this Essay. 

Hope is given,— «nd our .understanding, by discovering 
the laws of nature, is enabled to penetrate into the fu- 
ture. This sentiment, then, is gratified by the abso- 
lute relianoe which Causality warrants us to place on 
the-stability and vrisdom of the 4ivine arrangements ; 
its legitimate exercise,' in reference to this life, is to 
give us a vivifying fiiith, that while we sufier evil, we 
are undergoing a chastisement for having neglected the 
institutions of the Creator, the olgect of which punish- 
ment is to force us back into the right path. Bevela- 
tion presents to Hope the certainty of a life to come ; 
and directs all our fiiculties in points of Faith. 

Idxaz,itt is bestowed,— and not only is external nature 
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lavefted with themodt eviuiaite loveliiieM» butacapa- 
dty for nioi9l AQd.intelJlectual Tefinemeiil in given to 
us, by wblcb.we may dse in the aeale of ezoelleni», and 
at erery step ai our p^mpwai reap direct enjoyment 
. £K>m tbia aentbnent. Itf constant desbv is for ^' some- 
(« thing more exeeOaat stUls" in its own immediate 
Impttk^ it is deUi^tliii* . and. external nature and our 
own iacqlties xeqpood to-its ealL 

Wo]d>sa. prompts to adaiixation, and desires something 
new. When we contemplate man endowed with intel- 
. Icfct to discover a Deity and to comprehend liis works, 
we cannot doiibt of Wander being provided with ob. 
jects £»r its intensest exerdse ; and when we view him 
phbced in a world where all dd things are constantly 
passing away, and a system of renovation is incessantly 
proceeding, we see at once how vast aprovisionismade 
for the gratification of his deidre of novelty, and how 
admirably it is calculated to impel his other fiiculties 
to activity. 

CoirvcxxirTiousirxss exist8,«-«nd it is necessary ta prove 
that an the divine institutions axe founded in justice, 
to afford it ftiU stftiaiketioa.: This is a pohit which 
many regard ais involved in much obscurity 1 1 diall en- 
deavour in ^s Essay to lift the veil, fbr to me justice 
• a^ietrs to flow through evexy divine institution. 

One ^tifficuHy, in regard to Conscientiousness, loiqp appear- 
ed inexplicable ; it was, how to reconcUe with Benevo- 
lence the institution by which this ftcaity visits us with 
• lemorse, qfurr offences are aetuaUy committed, instead 
of «trestittg our hands by an kxesistlble veto before 
them, so as to save us' from^e perpetration altogether. 
The problen is solved by ihe principle, Thathiqfipiness 
consists in' the' activ&y of our faculldes, and that the 
arrangement of puni^bment after the offence, is &r 
moie condudve to activity than, tiie opfiosite. For ex- 
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ample ; if we deslzed to eojoj the hi^^est gratiflcation 
of Locality, Form, Ck>Iouriiig, IdeaHtj and Wonder, in 
exploring a new countiry, xeplete with the most exqui- 
site beauties of scenery and most capliyating natund 
productions, and if we found among these, precipices 
that gratified Ideality in the highest degree, but which 
endangered VHk when we advanced so near as to fall 
over them, and neglected the law of gravitation, whe- 
ther would it be most bountiful for Proridence to send 
an invisible attendant with us, who, whenever we were 
about to approach the brink, Aould intexpose a barrier, 
and fiurly cut short our advance, without requiring us 
to bestow one thought upon the subject, and without 
our l^nowing when to expect it and when not,— ^r to 
leave aU open, but to conhr on us, as he has done, eyes 
fitted to see the precipice, Acuities to comprehend the 
law of gravitation. Cautiousness to make us fear tlie in- 
fHngement of it, and then to leave us to ei\joy the 
scene in perfect safety if we used tiiese powers, but to 
fall over and sufibr pain by bruises and death- if we ne • 
glected to execdiMf them P It is obvious that the latter 
arrangement' would ^ve fin: more scope to our various 
powers ; and if active fiicultles are tiie. sources ixf plea* 
sure, as will be shewn in the next section, then it would 
contribute more to our enjoyment than the other. 
Kow, Conscientiousness punishing after the fitct, is ana* 
logous in the moral world, to this arrangement, in the 
physical If Intellect, Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Conscientiousness, do their parts, they wiUglvedistinct 
intimations of disapprobation before commission of the 
offence, just as Cautiousness will give intimations of 
danger at sight of the diffj but if these are disregarded, 
and we fiJl over the moral precipice, remorse fellows as 
the punishment, just as pain is the chastisement for 
tumbling over the physical brink. The object of both 
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inttitutioDS is to permil and encourage the most vige- 
rous and unrestrained exercise of our Acuities, in ac- 
cordance with the physical, moral and intellectual laws 
of nature, and to punish us onlj when we transgress 
these limits, 
f i&MMEss is bestowed^— and the other fiiculties of the 
mind are its objects. It supports and maintains their 
activity, and gives determination to our purposes. 

The next Class of Faculties is the Intellectual. 

The provisions in external nature for the grati- 
fication of ihe Senses of Hearing, Seeing, Smel- 
ling, Taste, and Touchy or Feeling, are so obvious 
that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon them. 



InDiviBUALiTT and Eventuality, or the powers of ob- 
serving things that exist, and occurrences, are given, 
and ^' all the truths which Natural Philosophy teaches, 
'* depend upon matter qffacty and that is learned by ob- 
'* servation and experiment, and never could be disco- 
^* vered by reasoning at all.** Here, then, is ample 
scope for the exercise of these powers. 

and the sciences of Geome- 
try, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geography, Chemistry, Bo- 
tany, Mineralogy, ^oology. 
Anatomy, and various others, 
exist, as the fields of their 
exercise. The first three 
sciences are almost the entire 
products of these faculties; 
the others result chiefly from 
them, when applied on ex- 
ternal objects. 



Form, 
Size, 
Weight, 
Locality, 
Order, 
. a Number, 

uJoJ : 



are bestowed, . 
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CoLouRiya, 

TiMX, 

Tvvx, 



- are given 



and these, aided by Construe*^ 
tiveneiNi, Form, Locality, 
Ideality, and other fiicultiea, 
find scope in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Poetry, and the other 
fine arta. 

Lavguagx la giyen,^«4md our fiunilties inspire us with 
lively emotiona and ideas, which we desire to eonununi- 
cate by its means to other individuals. 

and these fiusulties, aided by In- 
dividuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
and others already enumerated, 
e^gty -[ ^^ ample gratification in Natu- 
ral Philosophy, in Moral, Politi. 
cal and Intellectual Science, and 
their different branches. - 



CoMPARisoy, 

Causalitt, 

Wit, 



Imitatiok is bestowed,— end every where man is sur- 
roimded by beings and objects whose actions and ap- 
pearances it may benefit him to copy. 



Sect. VI.^--ON rni soubceb of Ibuman happiness, 

AND THE OONDI'^IONB BBQUI8ITE FdB MAINTAIN- 
im IT. 



Having now given a rapid- iskecdi of the Consti- 
tution of Man, and its relations to external objects, 
we are prepared to inquire into the isources of his 
hapjnness^ and the conditions requisite for main- 
taining it. 

The^r^^ and most obvious circumstance which 
attracts attention, is^ that all enjoyment must ne* 

D 



o^saarily orMe from activity of the various systems 
of whkh the human constitution is composed. 
The bones, muscles, nerves, digestive and r^i* 
ratory organs, furnish pleasing sensajtions, dimctly 
or indirectly, when ^^i^erdsed in conformity with 
their nature ; and the external se^ns^s, i^pcl inter- 
nal faculties, when excited, supply the whole re- 
maining perceptions and emotions, which, when 
combined, constitute life and rational existence. If 
these were habitually buried in sleep, or consti- 
tutionally inactive, life, to all purposes of enjoy- 
ment, might as well be extinct; for existence 
would be reduced to mere vegetation, without 
Consciousness. 

If^ then, Wisdom and Benevolence have been 
employed in constituting Man, we may expect the 
arrangements of creation, in regard to him, to be 
calculated as a leadifig cbject to excite his various 
powers, corporeal and mental, to activity. This,. 
aiDQordingly , appears to me to be the case ; and. the 
fact may be illustrated by a few examples. A 
certain portion of nervous and muscular energy is 
infused by nature into the human body ev^ry 
twenty-four hours, and it is delightful to expeiid 
this vigour. To provide, for its expenditure, the 
stomach has been constituted so as to require re- 
gularly returning supplies of food, which can be 
obtained only by nervous and muscular exertion ; 
the body has been created destitute of covering. 
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yet standing ia' need of proteetion from die ele- 
ments of 'HeftTen ;.but this can be easily provided 
by modemte expenditute (^ corporeal strength. li 
is delijg^itful to repair exhausted nervous and mus- 
cular emergy by. wholesome: aliment ;. and: the di* 
geslive. oigduiaibavebeen so oonatiixited^.as to per- 
form their fundtions by succesave stages, and to 
affiard us frequent opportumties of enjo3ang the 
pleasures of eating. In diese arrangements, the 
design of supporting the: various systems of the 
body in activity, for the enjoyment of the indivi- 
dual, is abundantly obvious^ A late writer justly 
remarks, that ^^ a person of feeble texture and in- 
'* dolent habits has the bone smooth^ thin, and 
light ; but nature, solidtous for our safety, in a 
manner which we could' not anticipate, combines 
<' with the powerful muscular frame a dense and 
^^ perfect texture of bone,. where every spine and 
" tubercle is completely developed.'' " As the 
^^ structure, of the parts is originally perfected by 
^^ the aoticm of the vessels, the function or opera- 
^' tionof the purt is made the stimulus to those 
^ vessels. The cutide on the hand wears away 
^^ like a glove ; but the pressure stimulates the liv- 
*' ing surface, to foKce successive layers of skin lin- 
^^ der that which is wearing, or, as anatomists call 
*^ it, desquamating ; by which they mean^ that the 
^' cuticle does not.chas^ at once, but comes off in 
^^ squamsa or scales.*" 
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Directing our attention to the Mind, we 
ver that Individuality, and the odier Peroeptiye 
Faculties, desire, as their means of enjojrment, to 
know existence, and to become acquainted with 
the qualities of external objects; while the Reflect- 
ing Faculties desire to know th&r dependences 
and relations. '* There is something,^ says an 
eloquent writer, << poslively agreeable to all men, 
<' to all, at least, whose nature is not most gvovel- 
^' ling and base, in gaining knowledge for its own 
^^ sake. When you see any thing for the first 
^' time, you at oaae derive some gratificatiiHi fix>m 
the sight being new ; your attention is awaken-* 
ed, and you desire to know more about it. K 
<^ it is a piece of workmanship, as an instrument, 
^< a machine of any kind, you wish to know how 
*^ it is made ; how it works ; and what use it is of. 
^' If it is an animal, you desire to know where it 
^' comes from ; how it lives ; what are its disposi- 
^< tions, and, generally, its nature and habits. 
^^ This deare is felt, too, without at all consider- 
^^ ing that the machine or the animal may ever be 
^\ of the least use to yourself practically ; for j in* 
*'* all probability, you may never see them again. 
^> But you feel a curiosity to learn all about them, 
** becaiuse they are new a/nd unknown to you, 
^^ You, accordingly make inquiries ; you Jiel a 
^' grcdAfication in getting answers to yourques- 
'* tions, that is, in receiving ir^brmationy and iii 
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^< Jmowing more,— jn being better infoimed thaQ 
(« you were before. If. you ever happen again to 
see the same, instrument or animal, you find it 
agreeable to. Decollect having se^i it before, and 
to think that;ypu know something about it. If 
ff you see another instrument or. anitnal, in some 
5^ respects like,, but differing in other parUculars, 
M you find it pleaang to compare' ffietn together^ 
** and to note; in what they agree, and in what 
^^ they .diffci*. . Now,. all this kidd of gratification 
'^^ is of a pure and.disinterasted nature, and has, no 
« referencejtp^any of the common purposes.of life ; 
^ yet it is a. plfeasure-j-an enjoyment You are 
^' nothing the richer for, it ; you do not gratify 
^< your palate, or any other bodily appetite ; and 
<< yet it is so pleaong that you would give some- 
f^ thing out of your pocket to obtain it, and would 
<< forego some bodily enjoyment for its sake. The 
'< pleasure derived from science is exactly of the 
*' like nature, or rather it is the very same *.^ 
This is a correct and fordble exposition of the 
pleasures attending the active exercise of oar in- 
tellectual faculties. 

Suppoong the human faculties to have received 
tfadr present constitution, two arrangements may 
be fancied as instituted for the gratification of 
these powers : 1^^, Infusing into them at birth m- 
frnUve knowledge of every object which they are 

- * Objects, Advaatages, and Pleasuxes of Science, page 1. ' 



fitted ^er to comprehend ; otf%My^ Co*iiitituting 
them cndy as capacities for gaining knowledge by 
exercise and appUcation, and surr&unding them 
with -objects bearing such relations tkyw^ards them, 
that, ifrhen observed and attei!ided to, ^he^ shall 
fltfford 49iem high gratification ; and, w^hen Unob^ 
serred and lieglected, they «haB 'oboasion them un- 
easiness and pain ; and the quekion occurs, Which 
mode wotfld be most condiiciVe Ui ^hjoyment? 
The general opinion will be in favour of the. first ; 
but the second appears to i^ to b^ j^ir^rable. If 
the firsrt: meal we had eaten had for «ver prevented 
the recurrence of hungerjTt i^obvioifs thalt all the 
pleasures of satisfying^ iiefdf^ appetite would 
halve been then at an end ; S(> that this apparent 
bounty ^vsould have greatly abridged otir a:g6y- 
ment. In like manner, if^ oUr fitenlti^s being con- 
stituted as at present, . intuitive knowledge had 
been <x)mmi!inicated to us, so that, 'when an hour 
old, w« should have been tlMwoiighly acqu^ted 
with €very obgect, qwalily and relation that we 
coukL ever comprehend, all provision for <be sus- 
tained activity of many of our faculties wooM have 
been done away with. When wealth is acquired, 
the miser'^s pleasure in it is <Iinlintshed. He grasps 
titer m&pe with increasing avidity. He is supposed 
irratioiial m doing so ; Imt he ©beys the instinct 
of his nature. What be possesses, no -longer sa- 
tisfies Aequisitivaiess ; it is l&e iooA in the «to- 
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mach, whieh gAve jplefesur^ in 'eatfrigf and wdukl 
give paSn were it withdrawn, bat which, whe^n 
there, is attended With little positive sensation. 
The miser^s pleasure arises from the oMive, state 
of Acquisitiveness, and only the pursuit and ob- 
talning of new trecbsufes iiBXi Maintain ikis stcnte. 
The same law is exetnplified in thie ease of Love 
of Approbatioifi. The gratifiesiiion which it af- 
fords depends 6n its ttctive ^ate^ and hence the 
necessity for new incense^ and higher inmuntvttg in 
the scale of ambitidi), is constantly experienced by 
its Tictims. Napoleon^ in exile, said^ ^^ \xX us 
live upon the pasPt i*^ but he found this impossible ; 
his predominating desiires originated in Ambitioh 
and Sdf-Esteem ; and the past did not stin^ulate 
these powers, or maintain them in constant activi- 
ty. In fike maimer, no musician, artist, poet, or 
philosopher^ i^^>uld reckon himself happy, however 
extensive his attainments^ if infcMrn^ed, Now you 
must stop, and live upon die past ; and the reason 
is still the same. New ideas, and new emotions, 
best excite and maintain in activity the faculties of 
the mind, and activity is essential to enjoyment. 
If these vtewi^ be correct, the consequences of im- 
buing thfe mind with intuitive knowledge, wo^M 
not have been unquestionably benefidal. The li- 
mits of our acqi!k$rigments would have beefti reat^<^ ; 
our first step wotdd have been our last ; every ob- 
ject would havebeoocde old and famifiar; Hope 
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would have had no object of expectation ; . Cau- 
tiousness no object of fear; Wonder no gratifica- 
tion in novelty ; monotony, innpidity, and mental 
^satiety, would apparently have been the lot of 
Man. 

According to the view now advanced, creation, 
in its present form, is more wisely and benevolent- 
ly adapted to. our constitution than if intuitive in- 
struction had been showered on the mind at birth. 
By the actual arrangement, numerous noble fa- 
culties are bestowed ; their objects are presented 
to them ; these objects are naturally endowed with 
qualities fitted^ to benefit and delight us, when 
their uses and proper applications are discovered, 
and to ii^ure and punish us tor our ignorance^ 
when their properties are misunderstood or mis- 
applied ; but we are left to find out all these qua- 
lities and relations by the exercise of the Acuities 
themselves. In this manner, provision is made for 
ceaseless activity of the mental powers, and this 
constitutes the greatest delight Wheat, for in- 
stance, is produced by the earth, and admirably 
adapted to the nutrition of the body ; but it may be 
rendered more grateful to the organ of taste, more 
salubrious to the stomach, and more stimulating 
to the nervous and muscular systems, by being 
stripped of its external, skin, ground into flour, 
and baked by fire into bread. Now, the Creator 
oi>vipusly pre-«rranged all these relations, when he 
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endowed wheat with its properties, and the human 
body with its qualities and functions^ . In with* 
holding eongenital and intuitive knowledge of these 
qualities and mutual r^]at;ions, but in bestdwing fa- 
culties of Individuality, Form, Golouiing, Weight; 
Constructiveness, &c. fitted to find.them out ; in 
rendering the exercise of these faculties agreeable ; 
and in leaving man, in this conditipn, to proceed 
for himself, — ^he appears to me to have ooHfeited 
on him the highest boon. The earth produces 
also hemlock and foxglove ; and, by the organic 
law, those substances, if taken in oertaiq moderate 
quantities, remove disea^ses; if in exci^ they.oc- 
cosian death : but, again, m^A^s bbserving faculties 
are fitted, when applied under the guidance of 
Cautiousness and. Reflection; to make this disco^ 
very ; and he is left to make it in this way, or suf- 
fer the consequences of neglect. 

Farther, water, when elevated in temperature, 
becomes steam; and steam expands with prodi« 
^us power ; ibifi power, confined by musculac 
energy, exerted on metal, and directed by intellect, 
is capable of being converted into the steam-engine, 
the most efficient, yet humble servant of man. All 
this was clearly pre-arranged by the Creator ; 
and man^s faculties were adapted to it : but still we 
see him left to observe and discover the^qualities 
and rdations of watar for himself, ' This- duty, 
however, must be acknowledged- as benevolently. 

d5 
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imposed, the moBient we disooTer that tbe Creator 
has made the Tery exercise of tbe faculikv plea- 
surable, and arranged external qualities and rela- 
tions 6o beneficiallj, that, when known, they cairy 
a double rewaid in adding by their poskiye mflu- 
ence to human gratification. 

The Knowing Faculties, as we have «een, ob- 
serve the mere external qualities of bodies, and 
their ampler relations. The Reflecting Faculties 
observe relations also ; but of a higher order. The 
former, for example, discover that tbe soil b clay 
or gravel; that it is tough or friable ; that it is 
wet, and that excess of water impedes vegetation ; 
that in one season the crop is large, and in the 
next deficient. The reflecting faculties take cog- 
nizance of the caiAses of these phenomena. They 
discover the means by which wet soil may be ren- 
dered dry ; clay may be pulverized ; light soil may 
be invigorated ; and all of them made more produc- 
tive; also the relationship of particular soils to par- 
ticular kinds of grain. The inhabitatits of a coun- 
try who exert their knowing faculties in observing 
the qualities of their soil, their reflecting faculties 
in discovering its capabilities and relations to wa- 
ter, lime, manures, and the various species of grain, 
and who put forth their muscular and nervous 
energies in accordance with the dictates of these 
powers, receive a rich reward in a climate improved 
in, salubrity, in an abundant supply of food, besides 
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much poditive enjoyment attending the exercise of 
the powers themselves. Those communities^ on 
the other hand, who n^lect to use their mental 
faculties, and muscular and nervous energies, are 
punished by ague, fever, rheumatism, and a va* 
riety of painful aiFections, arising from damp air ; 
are stinted in food; and, in wet seasons, are brought 
to the very brink of starvation by total failure of 
their crops. This punishment is a benevolent ad- 
monidoil from the Creator, that they are neglect- 
ing a great duty, and omitting to enjoy a great 
pleasure ; and it will cease as soon as they have 
fairly redeemed the blessings lost by their negli- 
gence, and obeyed the laws of their being. 

The winds and waves appear, at first sight, to 
present insurmountable obstacles to man leaving 
the idand or continent on which he happens to be 
born, and to his holding intercourse, with his fel- 
lows in distant climes : But, by observing the reku 
tions of water to timber, he is able to construct a 
ship ; by observing the influence of the wind on a 
physical body placed in a fluid medium, he disco* 
vers the use of sails ; and, finally, by the applica- 
tion of his faculties, he has found out the expan-' 
sive quality of steam, and traced its relations until 
he has produced a machine that enables him almost 
to set the roaring tempest at defiance, and to sail 
straight to the stormy north, although its loudest 
and its fiercest blasts t^pdsew In these instances^ 
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we perceive external nature admirably adapted to 
support the mental faculties in habitual activity^ 
and to reward us for the exercise of tlattm. 

It is objected to this ai^ument^ that it involves, 
an incohastency. Ignorance, it is said, of the na» 
tural laws is necessary to happiness, in order that, 
the faculties may obtain exercise in discovering 
them ;— *nevertheless happiness is impossible till 
tliese laws shall have been discovered and obeyed. 
Here, then, it is said, ignorance is represented as at. 
once essential to, and incompatible with, ei^oyment. 
The same objection, however, applies to the case 
of the bee. Gathering honey is necessary to its 
enjoyment ; yet it cannot subsist and be happy till 
it has gathered honey, and therefore that act is 
both essential to, and incompatible with, its grati-^ 
fication. The fallacy lies in losing sight of the. na- 
tural constitution both of the bee and of man« 
While the bee possesses instinctive t^idencies to- 
roam about the fields and flowery. meadows, and 
to exert its energies in labour, it is obviously be-, 
neficial to it to be furnished with motives and op-; 
portunities for doiiig so; ancl so it is with man to 
obtain scope for his bodily and mental powers. 
Now, gathering knowledge is, to the mind of man 
what gathering honey i : to the bee. Apparently 
with the view of effectually prompting the bee to 
seek this pleasure, honey is made essential to its 
subsistence. In like manner, and probably with 
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a similar design, knowledge is made indispensable 
to human enjoyment. Communicating intuitive 
knowledge of the natural laws to man, while his 
present constituiion continuee, would be the exact 
parallel of gorging the bee with honey in mid* 
summer, when its energies are at their hjsight 
When the bee has completed its store, winter be-, 
numbs its powers, which resume their vigour only 
when its stock is exhausted^ and spring returns to 
afford them scope. No torpor resembling that of 
winter seals up the faculties of the human race; 
but their ceaseless activity is amply provided for. 
First, The laws of nature, compared mth the 
mind of any individual, are of boundless ^espt^nt,, 
so that every one may learn someth^ig new. to the* 
end of the longest life, ^ly. By the actualopn-. 
stitution of man, he must make u^ of his ^jcqyii!^, 
ments habituaUyy otherwise be will lo^e.them.: 
3(%, Every individual, of the race: id bom in utter, 
ignorance, and starts frOm z^ro in the. scale;. of 
knowledge, so that he has the laws to learn for 
himself. 

. These drcumstanoes remove .the apparent inom- 
latency. If man had possessed intuitive knowledge 
pf all nature, he could have had no scope for exer- 
dsing his faculties in acqmring knowledge, in pre^ 
serving it, or in communicating \t The infant 
would have been as wise as the most revered sage. 
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and foirgetfulness would have been necessarily ex« 
doded. 

Those who object to these views, imagine that 
after the human race has acquired knowledge of all 
the natural laws, if such a result be possible, they 
xmS be in the same condition as if Aey had been 
created with intuitive knowledge; but this does 
not follow. Although the race should acquire the 
knowledge supposed, it is not an inevitable consoi- 
quenee that each individual will necessarily enjoy 
it all; which, however, would follow from intuition. 
The entire soil of Britain belongs to the landed 
proprietors as a class ; but each does not possess it 
all ; and hence every one has scope for adding to 
his territories; with this advantage, however, in 
favour of knowledge, that the acquisitions of one 
do not impoverish another. Farther, although the 
race i^ould have learned all the natural laws, their 
children would not intuitively inherit their ideas, 
and hence the activity of every one, as he appears 
on the stage, would be provided for; whereas, by 
intuition, every child would be as wise as his grand- 
father, and parental protection, filial piety, and all 
the delights that spring from difference in know- 
ledge between youth and age, would be excluded. 
Sd, Using of acquirements is, by the actual state 
of man, essential to the preservation as well as the 
enjoyment of them. By intuition all knowledge 
would be habitually present to the mind without 
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effort or coD&dderatixxi. On the wWe, tbttcfiave^ 
it appears that maa's nature beiag irhat. k is, the 
aimngement by which he ia endowed with powers 
to acquire knowledge, but left to find* it out!<fiir 
himself, ia both wise asid benevolent. 

It has been asked, ^^ But is thiere no plewmitt 
^^ in scienoe but that of discovery P Is there imw^ 
^^ in using the knowledge we have attained ? . Is 
^^ there no pleasure in playii^ at chess after we 
*^ know the moves ?^ In answer, I observe, that 
if we know beforehand all the moves that omr an- 
tagonist intends to make and all our own^ which 
must be the case if wc| know, evety thing by koh 
tuition, we shall have no pleasure. The pbasui^ 
really consists in discovering the intentic«]9 of our 
antagonist, and in calculating the effects of our 
own play ; a certain degree of ignorance of both^of 
which is indispensable to gratification. In like man* 
ner, it is agreeable first to discov^ the natural laws^ 
and then to study " the moves^ that We ought to 
make, in consequence of knowing them. So.much, 
then, for the sources of human happiness, i 

In the second place, To reftp enjoyment in the 
greaiesi quantity , and to maintain \t most .perma- 
nently^ the faculties must be gradfied A«r9?ioiim0u 
hf : In other words, if, among the VflEriouspowiers^ 
the suprema4syhAoiXfp to the moral sentiments, 
then the aim of our-habitual conduct'must^be tibe 
attainment of objects suited to graitify ithem.^ For 
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example, in pursuing weftlth oriame as the lead* 
ing object of existence, full gratification is not af- 
Ibrded to Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscien- 
tiousness, and, consequently, complete satisfaction 
cannot be enjoyed ; vrhereas, by seeking know^ 
ledge, and dedicating life to the welfare of man- 
kind, and obedience to God, in our several voca- 
tions, these facultaes will be gsatified,- aad wealth,' 
fame, health, and other advantages, will flow in 
their train,, so. t^at the vliote.mind will nej<nce,* 
and its delights wilLcemain permanent, as long as 
the conduct oMitihuea^o be in accordance with, the 
supremacy of the\ moral powiers- and the • laws of 
external crieation. 

7%fr£%, To. place human happiness on a se- 
cure baas, the. laws of external creation them*, 
selves must accord' with Uie. dictates of the moral 
sentiments,' and intellect must be fitted to disco- 
ver the nature and rdatlons of both, and to direct 
the conduct in coincidence with them. 

Much has been written about the extent of hu- 
man ignorance ; but we should discriminate be- 
tweai' absolute incapacity to know, and mere want 
of inforlnation, arising from not having used this 
capacity to its full extent In regard to the first, 
or our capacity to know, it appears probable tlmt^ 
in tins world, we shidl never know the essence, 
beginning, or end of things; because these. are 
p<nnts.rffhichjve have. no. faculties. calculated'* to. 
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reach : Bdt the same Creator who made the ex- 
ternal world constituted bur faculties, and if we 
have sufficient data for inferring that His intui- 
tion is, that we shall enjoy existence here while 
preparing for the ulterior ends of our being; and 
if it be true that we can . be. happy here only by 
becoming acquainted with the qualities and modes 
of action'ofoiir own 'minds and bodies, with llie 
qualities and modes of action of external objects^ 
and with^the ' relations established between them ; 
in short, by becoming thoroughlycohversant with 
those natural Haws, .which, .when obserred,' are 
pre-arranged to 6ontribute,'to our enjoymait, and 
which, when Violated^ yijsit us with * suffering, we 
may safely conclude that our mental capacities are 
wisely adapted to' the attiunment of these objects, 
whenever we shall do cair owii duty in bringing 
them to their highest condition of perfection, and 
in applying them in the best manner. 
. If we advert for a moment to what we already 
know, we shall see that this cpndusion is suf^rt* 
ed by high probabilities Before the mariner^s 
oompass and astronomy were discovered, nothing 
would seem more utterly beyond the reach of 
the human faculties than traversing the enormoos 
Atlantic or Pacific Oceans ; but the mcwnent these 
discoveries were made, how. simple did thia feat 
appear, and how completely within the scope of 
human ability ! Bat it became so, not by any 
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dkion ;to mari^ mental capacities, not by any 
duuige in the physical world; but by the easy 
process of appljring Individuality, and the other 
knowing facnlties, to observe. Causality to reflect, 
and Constrndiveness to bttild; in short, to par- 
form their natural functions. Who that, forty 
years ago, regarded the smallpox as a scourge, de- 
vastating -Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
wonld not bate despaired of the human faculties 
ever discovering an ^antidote against it ? and yet 
we have lived to see this iend accomplished by a 
maple exercise of Individuality and iReflection, in 
dbscnring ih^ eSxats «if, mid stpplyidg, vaocme in- 
oeolatiniL Nothing appears m6iie completely be- 
yond the reach ^of the human intellect, than the 
cnose bf volcanoes and earthquakes ; and yet some 
qoproach towards its discoverji&has r^ently been 
made^* 

Sir Isaac Njtwto)? observed, that ail bodies 
widoh refracted the rays of light were combustible, 
cSBEoepi one, the diamond^ which he found to pos- 
sess this quality, but which he was not able, by 
any powers he poesessed, to bum. He did not 
ixmclude, liowiever, from this, that the diamond 
was an exception to the uniformity of nature. He 
inferred, that, a6 the same Creator made the re^ 
fraeting bodies which he was able to oonsiime aiid 

• ndi Cordfer, in Edin. New ThSL Jomm; N<k YHL p. ^3. 
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(he4lkmiond, and proceeded by Uniform taws, the 
diamond would, in all probability, be found tdlie 
combustible, and that the reason of its resisting his 
power, iwas ignorance on bis, part '^ ^tbe prdfier 
way to produce its conflagratioxi. A ceaUiry af- 
terwards, chemists made the dimnond blaze with 
as much viyacity as Sir Isaac Newtbn had done a 
wfix*candle. Let us proceed, tben, *on an athaflo- 
goul^ prbdpk. If the intention of ^our Gnsator WKS, 
that we should enjoy existence while in this wotM, 
then H6 knew what was necessary U) eniatble tis to 
do so ; and He will not be fbundlo hstv&f$i\4A ih 
wntamng on tis powers fitted 'to' acbonSpKilb His 
d^«^, pitmded wei do oiir Aity in d^svdopin^ 
and applying them. • The great motWe to exiBi"- 
tion is tiK '4K>nvicti6n, that inereaseld khbwledg^ 
will furnish us with increased weans of dcktig 
good,— with new proofs of benevolende and fnif^ 
dom in the (jrresit Atchiteol 6f Chi^^tiii^rae. 

Tile human ra^ may be regjiided^s -^y in 
iht beguining of ks eki^enee. Ttie ^B»t}K)f pttel^ 
ing ift an mtentkffi oomparidTely biit't^ yM^ 
day, and no^ imagination «ttB ytgt ^'tM6iiSv€ th^ ^ 
fects which it is destmed tio {H'odu^e. P^ 
was wanting to give it full effi«)l^, '<^i^iiffly JUi 
morai ^dew^, in which lit^ pf ogi^ess has beeii 
made for centuties. Now thMt ^^A^ieAddtAfttiok is 
supplied, may We oot b6{)e that 4^ ii^arch <^ iia^- 
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provem^t will prpoeed m a rapUGiy 
ratio? 

SeOt..VII.-*APPLIOATION OF THB NATURAL LAWS TO 
THB.PRAOTIOAL ABRANOBVBNTS OF LIFB. 

r » 

• 

If a system of liviog and occupation wqre to be. 
framed for human bangs, foupded;on the exposi** 
tion of their nature, s which I ha?e.iK>w given^ it 
would be something like this. 

Istf So.many.hoursa day would, require. to be 
dedicated by ^every individual in .health, to .the 
exercise fii- his nervous^ and.muscular systems, in 
labour colpidated to give scope to these functions. 
The reward of obeying this requisite <^ his nature 
would be health, and a joyous animal existenoej[; 
the punishment of negle^ is disease, low spirits, 
and death. 

S£%, . So many hours a day should be spent in 
the sedulous emfdoyment of the knowing and re- 
flecting faculties; ip studying the qualities of ex* 
temal objects, and their relations ; also the nature 
of all animated beings, and their relations ; not 
with the yiew of accumulating mere abstract and 
barren* knowledge, but of enjoying the positive 
pleasure, of mental activity, and of tinming every 
discovery to ; account, . as a means of increasing 
))appiness, or alleviating misery. The leading ob^ 



ject should always be to find out the relationship 
of every object to our own nature, organic, ani* 
mal, moral, and intellectual, and to keep that re* 
lationship habitually in mind, so as to raider our 
acquirements directly gratifying to our various fa- 
culties. The reward of this conduct would be an 
incalculably great increase of jdeasure, in the very 
act of acquiring knowledge of the real properties 
of external objects, together with a great accession 
of power in rea{»ng ulterk^ lEulvantages, and in 
avoiding disagreeaUe affections. 

Sdhfy So many hours a day ou^t to be devoted 
to the cuhivation and gratification of our moral 
sentiments ; that is to say, in exercasing these in 
harmony with intellect, and eq)ecially in acquirii^ 
the habit of admiring, loving, and yielding obe- 
dience to the Creator and his institutions. This 
last object is of vast importance. Intellect is 
barren of practical fruit, however rich it may be 
in knowledge, until it is fired and prompted to 
act by moral sentiment. ' In my view, knowledge 
by itself is comparatively worthless and impotent, 
compared with what it becomes when vivified by 
elevated emotions. It Is not enough that Intel-, 
lect is infmmed ; the moral faculties must amul* 
taneously cooperate; yielding obedience to the 
precepts which the intdlect recognises to be true* 
One way of cultivating the sentiments would be 
for men to meet and act together, on the fixed 



prkuuplen which I am. no v eodeawuiuig^ to uof ald^ 
ancl tp es^eicise on; each other in mutual insttuc 
tion^ and. in united adoiatuui of the great and glo- 
rious Gi^eator, the sevecal faculties of BenevQlence, 
Veneration, 'Ebypei Ideality, Wonder, and Justice. 
17he reimiBd of acting. in this manner would be a 
oommunication.of direct and intense pleasure to 
each. other:;, for I refer: to every individual who 
haf^ ever bad. the good fortune to pass a day or an 
hoilr with. a really benevolent, pious, honest, and 
intellectual man, whose, soul swelled with adorm- 
tion of bis Cn^ator, whose intellect was reple- 
nished with, knowledge of his works, and whose 
whole :mind was instinct with sympathy for human 
happiness, whether such a day did not afford him 
thd most pure, elevated, and lasting gratification 
be: 0ver enjoyed. Such an exercise, besides, 
wo^ldi invigorate the whole moral and intellectual 
powers^ and fit them to discover and obey the di- 
vine institutions. 

Phrenology ia highly conducive to* this enjoy- 
meot of our moral and inteUeotual nature. No fa^ 
oillty is. bad, but, on the contrary each, when pro- 
perty gratified, is a fountain of pleasure ; in short, 
man possesses no feeling, of the legitimate exer- 
cise of which an enli^tenedand ingenuous mind 
need be ashamed. A. party of diorough praeti^ 
cal phr^iologists, therefore, meets in the perfect 
knp!il^ledge of eacb otfaerV qualkies ; they respect 



these «s. the giftfi^ of the Cue^ko^y and their great 
ol^ect is to derive the. utoml j^e^ure fcom tbieir 
leffiim9^ use^ and to ovoid every approximation 
to. abuse of thetsu The. distincdpnjs of coui^try 
and temperament ace. brokep down , by unity of 
prindple; the chilling restraii^ts ofCwtioiisness, 
Self-esteem» Seorettvepeas^c and l4qve of Approbai. 
tion^ which stand as barriers of eternal ioe between 
hfiman beings, in. the ordinary intereourse' of sao* 
ciety, are gently r^emoved; the diiiecti^g ^w^y i^ 
committed to Benevolence^ Veneration, Conten- 
tiousness, and Intelloi^t ; and then the higher. ptin* 
ciples of the mind operate with a delightful viva- 
city unknown to persons unacquainted with, the 
qualities of human nature. 

Intellect also ought to be regularly exercised 
in arts,' science, philosophy, and observaUon. 

I have said nothing of dedicating hours to the 
direct gratification of the animal powers ; not that 
they should not be exercised, but that full scope 
for their activity will be included in* the employ- 
ments already mentioned. In muscular exercises^ 
Combativeness; Destructiveness, Constructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness,. S^lf-Esteem, and Love of Appro- 
bation, may all be gratified. In contending with 
and surmounting physical and moral difficulti^, 
Comballiveness and Destructiveness obtain vent*; 
in working at a mechanical employment, requiring 
the exertion of strength, these two fa£ulde% and 
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also Constructiveness and AoquisitiveiiesB, will be 
exercised ; in emulation who shall accomplish 
most good, Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation 
will obtain scope. In the exercise of the moral 
faculties, several of these, and others of the ani- 
mal propenmties, are employed ; Amativeness, 
Philoptogenitiveness, and Adhesiveness, for ex- 
ample, acting under the guidance of Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, Ideality, and 
Intellect, receive direct enjoyment in the domefr- 
tic circle. From propw direction also, and fixxn 
the superior delicacy and refinement knparted to 
them by the higher powers, they do not infringe 
the moral law, and leave no sting or repentance in 
the mind. 

Finally, a certain portion of time would require 
to be dedicated to taking of food and sleep. 

All systems hitherto practised have been defi- 
cient In pi:oviding for one or more of these brandies 
of enjoyment. In the community at Orbiston, 
formed on Mr Owkn^s principles, music, dancing, 
and theatrical entertainments were provided ; but 
the people soon tired of these. They had not 
corresponding moral and intellectual instrucdcm. 
The novelty excited them, but there was nothing 
substantial behind. In common spdety, very lit- 
tle either of nitional instruction or amusement is 
provided. The neglect of innoc^t amusement is 
a great eiror. - -•- ■ 

4 
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If there be truth in these vic^ws, they will af- 
ford answers to two important questions, that have 
puzzled philosophers in regard to. the progress of 
human. improvement . The first, is. Why should 
man have existed so long,, and made so small an 
advance in the road to happiness * ? If I am right 
in the fimdameQtal proposition, that activity in 
the faculties is synpnjrmous with enjoyment of ex- 
i8t^nce,-r-it follows, that it would have been less 
.wisie and. benevolent towards man, constituted as 
he is, to have communicated to him intuitively 
l^rfect knowledge, th^eby leaving his mental 
powers with diminished motives to activity, than 
to. bestow on. him faculties endowed with high 
susceptibility of action, and to surround him with 
.scenes, objects, circumstances, and relations, cal- 
culated to maintain, them in ceaseless exdtement ; 
although this latter arrangement necessarily sub- 
jects him to suffering while ignorant, and renders 
his first asQent in the scale of improvement diffip. 
cult and slow. It is interesting to observe, that, 
according to this view, although the first pair of 
the human rai^ had been created with powerful 
aiid well balanced faculties, but of the saI^e na- 
ture as . at . present ; . if they were not also intui- 
tively InsfHred with knowledge of the whole crea- 
iion, and its relations, their first movements, as 
individuals wpuld have been retrograde ; that is, 

* In offering a solution of this problem, I do not inquire 
wli^r nan has reci^ved his pi^sent constitution* 

£ 
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as indiviAsMhy they ivMdd, throogh pure want of 
iRfenMdQB, ha^e infingod maaj Bataral kws, 
and fitd^ederil; wldle, as parts (^ihe tace, tbey 
would have been decidedly adt>aiming ; tot eveiy 
pang they suffered would have led* them to a aefr 
step in kaowledge, and prompted them to ad^raaoe 
towards a mudi higher condition than that which 
they at first ixxsupied. According to the hypo^ 
thesis now present, bo^ only is man really be- 
nefited by die arrangement which leaves him to 
discover the natural laws for Mmsetf, although, 
during the period of his ignorance, he suffen 
much £vil from unacquaintanee with them ; but 
his progress towards knowle(%e and happineBB 
must, frcnn the very extent of his experience, be 
actually greoiUr than can at present be conceived. 
Its extent will become more obvious, and his -ex- 
perience itself more valuable, after he has obtained 
a view of the real theory of Us constitution. He 
will find that past miseries have at least exhausted 
countless errors, and he wiM know how to avoid 
thousands of paths that lead to pain ; in short, be 
-will then discover that errors in conduct resemble 
errors in philosophy, m this, that they gi^ve addi- 
tional importance and practicability to truth, by 
the demonstration which they afford of the evils 
attending departures from its dictates. The grand 
sources of human sufiEering at present arise from 
bofUly disease and mental distress, and, in the next 
dbapter, thesewill betracedtoinfringfiment, throu^ 



igiioiaaceor4>tjberwMe, of pbyfljoal, argaaie, monil, 
orkytelleetuailawsywhich^ when expound^, a|^ar 
in tboBiaelves ORkulated to promote Ait hi^piaeifi 
ofthejraee. Itmay besiipppsedihat^acQcirdiDgto 
this view, as knowledge accumulates, cajoyueiil: 
will decrease ; but ample proviaon is made ugaisst 
this eyfffit, bj withholding ibtuitioii from ^ach ge- 
neration as it app^s on the stage; each ^uceessiye 
age must acqinpe knowledge for itself; and, pro- 
vided ideas are new^ and suited to the faculties, the 
pleasure of aequiidngthem/rominstrMCtors, is^only 
second to thatofdiscoyeringthem^foroarseives; and, 
probabiy , countless ^^es may elapse he^e off the 
facts and reladons of nature shall hav^ been ex* 
jdored, and the possibijity of discovery exhausted. 
If the upiverse be infinite, knowledge oan never 
be comf^te. 

The second question is, Has man really advan- 
ced in happiness, in proporticm to his increase in 
knowledge ? We are apt to entertun erroneous 
noticxis of the pleasures enjoyed by past ages. 
Fabulists have represented them ^ peaceful, in- 
nocent, and gay; but if we l&f^k narxowly at 
the condition of the savage and barbarian c^ ^the 
ipresent day, and recdlect that these are the^states 
of all individuals previous to the acqiiisition of 
'knowledge we ^haH .npt.mucb or long jr^gret the 
pvet^ndfid .diminui^ion of enjoyment by dviliza^ 
tion. Phrdnobgy renders the supericMity of the 
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latter oonditioii certain, by shewing it to be a law 
of nature, that, until the intdlect is extensirely 
informed, and the moral sentimaits assiduously 
exercised, the animal propensities bear the predo- 
minant sway ; and that wherever they are su- 
preme, misery is aai inevitable concomitant. In> 
deed, the answer to the objection that happiness 
has not increased with knowledge, appears to me 
to be found in the fact, that until phrenology was 
discovered, the nature of man was not scientifically 
known ; and, in consequence, that not.one of his 
institutions, civil or domestic, was correctly found- 
ed on the prindple of the supremacy of the moml 
sentiments, or in accordance with the other laws 
of his constitution. Owing to the same cause, al- 
so, much of his knowledge has necessarily remaii^ 
ed partial, and inapplicable to use ; but after this 
science shall have been appreciated and applied, 
clouds of darkness, accumulated through long 
ages that are past, may be expected to roll away, 
as if touched by the rays of the meridian sun, and 
with them many of the miseries that attend total 
ignorance or imperfect information *. 

' * Readers who are atmngera -to Phrenology, and the evi- 
dence on which it rests, may regard the ohservadons in the 
text as extravagant and enthusiastic ; but I respectfully re- 
mind them, that, while they judge in comparative ignorance, 
it has been my endeavour to subject it to the severest scru- 
tiny. Having fbund its proofs irreftagftble, and being con* 
vinc^ of its importance, I solicit their indulgence in speaking 
of it as it appears to my own mind. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TO WHAT EXTENT AEE THE MISERIES OF 
MANKIND REFERABLE TO INFRINGEMENTS 
OP THE LAWS OF NATURE? 

In the present chapter, I propose to inquire in- 
to some of the evils that, have afflicted the human 
lace; also whether they have proceeded fix>m abuses 
of institutions benevolent and wise in themselves^ 
and calculated, when observed, to promote the hap- 
piness of man, or from a defective or vicious consti- 
tutkm of natinre^ which he can neither remedy nor 
improve 

Sect. I.— CALAMITIES ARISING FROM INFRINGEMENTS 

OF THE PHYSICAL LAWS. 

, The proper way of viewing the Creator^s insti- 
tutions, is to look, first, to their uses, and to the 
advantages that flow from observance of them; 
and, secondly, to their abuses, and the evils con- 
sequent thereon* 

In Chapter II, some of the benefits conferred 
on man, by the law of gravitation, are enumera- 
ted ; and I may here advert to the emis originat- 
ing from that law, when human conduct is in op- 
position to it For example, men are liable to fall 
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from horses, carriages, stairs, precipices, roof», 
chimneys, ladders^ masts, to slip in the street, 
&c. by which accidents life is frequently alto- 
geth^ extinginsbedy or rendered niseraUe from 
iamenMS aod pion i itnd the qiMstion anses, Is 
human nature provided with any means ^f prot^- 
tion against these evils, at nil equal to their fre- 
quency atid Extent ? 

The Ib^eft animaL» ute equally suli^ect to this 
Mw i and the Creator has bestowed on them ex* 
t^rnkt SMStie^ nesrres^ mtrsclcs, botes, do Biatmc^ 
tive ^eins^ of eqtdtibiiuin, the oefase. of danger, at 
c£tufloti«^ilefl^ aitfd dthei* facuities;, to piaoe diem in 
ace^f ddnce wltfr it Thes(e apfiear iff afTord siz& 
cient protection to animals placed in all o^asmsrj 
circumstances; for we very rarely discover any 
of them, in their natural condition, killed or mu* 
tilated by accidents referable to gravitation. 
Where their mode of life exposes them to extra- 
cHi^ihai^ don^r from tins law^ they ax« pniVided 
with adcKtiond secuiiti^. Tbtf irionkey, which 
elhnbji ttees, enjcys great musdular energy in its 
]«gs^ daws, &hd tail^ far fturpaising, iif pi?oporiion 
to its gravitating tendency, or its bulk a^d weight, 
ti'liot » besCd^ed on the 1^ and asms of mto ; 
so thfit^ by means of tkcmy it springs from branch 
ttf branchy in n0id*ly Ckimfilete security against tb6 
law iri quIMiim^ The g6at, which blxy^see an the 
brinks of ptedpices^ hfte received a hoof and legs^ 
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dttt give prednoR «hd stability to Ob steps. 
Bird% whidi are desdrnd to deep OD'tanuiched of 
trees, ore pnmded with a muscle pasaing 0ver 
tlie jointt of each 1^; and stretdpng down to tM^ 
£oot^ whicb; being pmstdi by dieiv weighty pro^ 
dobes a prapoitioiMte' ominwtMn'of their daw^ 
so as to make tHem eliag the fasto^, the greater 
then' liability to fUL The fly^ wh«di widks and 
steeps on perp^ndiciikr wailtis ^i^ ^h® oeiBifgs of 
rooms, has a hollbw iii its fbot^ £pbm which it ear* 
pets the air, aod' die presiime^ of the atmos^eMf 
Old the outside oft^fooi' holdjfiiit'fiaisrto thecAiU 
jeei ott whieU the insiae is pl^tfMd« The sea^icm, 
which is d^dtined tbelimb npfbesktesof i{»64^, 
i^pitmded withai^mllarappamhis. Thecattiid, 
whose iteti^ te^hm is lite smtdy detatti^ of ihl^ 
torrid zone, has bfoad-spreading hoov«s' to sitp- 
pott it 00 tHe toose soil. Fidier are fbrnifltaed 
wfth air-bltiddenr, by dihthig and eofltraetsngaf 
which they can aecoflMBJddlatetlKiiisdvei^ with^per- 
Mt precidbn to the law of gra^tatioa. 

In these instaiices, the lower ammals, uiidcar^e 
sole guidance erf' then* instibctlr, appeaf u> bepla- 
ced admirably in harmony with gravkatiotf, and 
guaranteed against its inftingemetir. l^' Maiif; 
then^ less an object of kite with the Crbatdr ? Is 
he alone left exposed to the evils that spriilg ihe:^ 
vitably from its neglect ? His means of protec- 
tion are different, but when understood and ap- 
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plied, they will probably be found not less com^ 
plete. Man, as well as the lower aaimals, has re- 
ceived bones, muscles, nerves^ an instinct, of equi- 
librium*, and organs of Cautiousness ; but not in 
equal perfection, in proportion to his figure, size,, 
apd weight, with those bestowed on them : — The 
dhfference, however, is fiEu: more than compensated 
by other organs, particularly those of Construc- 
tiveness and Reflection, in which he greatly sur- 
passes them. Keeping in view that the external 
world, in r^ard to man, is arranged on the prin- 
ciple of supremacy in moral sentiments and intel- 
lect, we shall probably find, that' the calamities 
suffered by him from the law of gravitation, are 
referable to predominance of the animal prbpenst- 
ties, or to neglect <^ proper exercise of his intel- 
lectual powers. For example, when coaches break 
down, ships sink, men fall from ladders^ &c. how 
generally may the cause be traced to decay in the 
vehicle, the. vessel, or ladder, which a predomi-. 
nating Acquisitiveness alone prevented from being 
repaired ; or when men faQ from houses, scaffolds, 
or slip on the street, &c. how frequently should 
we find their muscular, nervous, and m^tal ener- 
gies, impaired by preying debaucheries ; in 
other words, by {predominance of the animal fa- 
culties, which, for the time, diminished their natu- 

* Vide Essay on Weight, Fbren. Joum. vol U. pr 41SU 
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ral means of acoominodating themselves to the law 
horn which they sii£fer. Or, again, the slater, in 
using a ladder, assists himself by Constructtveneas 
and Reflection ; but, in walking along the ridge 
of' a house, or standing on a chimney, he takes no 
aid from these faculties ; he trusts to the mere 
instinctive power of equilibrium, in which he is 
inferior to the lower animals, and, in so doing, 
dearly violates the law of lus nature, thatreqiures 
him to use reflection, where instinct is deficient. 
Causality and Constructiveness could invoit means, 
by which, if he slipped from a roof or chimney, 
his fall mi^t be arrested. A small chain, for 
instance, attached by one end to a girdle round 
his body, and the other end fastened by a hook 
and eye to the roof, mi^t leave him at liberty to 
move about, and break his fall, in case he slipped. 
How firequendy, too, do these accidents happen, 
after disturbance of the faculties and corporeal 
functions by intoxication ? 

The objection will probably occur, that in the 
gross condition in which the mental powers exist, 
the great body of mankind are incapable of exert- 
ing habitually that degree of moral and intellec- 
tual energy, whidi is indispensable to observance 
of the.natural laws; and that, therefcnre, they are, in 
point of fact, less fortunate than the lower animals. 
I admit, that, at present, this representation is to a 
considerable extent just; but nowhere do I per* 

eS 
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«eive the Iranian poWen Mercmed and instruct^, 
in tf degree kt tAl ^pproilching to thot litmt& Let 
wny person rec6llect df how nlixch greater oapadty 
fat enjoymeni! and skiurity from danger he has 
been conscious, at a particular tiiioe, when his whole 
mind wift filled with, and exeited by^ some mighty 
interest, not only allied to^ but founded in, nton^ 
tity and intelltet, than in that languid condition 
which accompanies the absence of elevated and eft- 
noblihg motives, and be mi^form some ideaof what 
man is capable of reaching, when his powers shall 
have been cultivated to the extent of their capacity. 
At the present moment, no dass of sodely is system 
matically instructed in the constitution of their own 
minds and bodies, in the relations of tbese to eiter- 
nal objects, in the nature of these objects, in the 
natural supremacy of the moral sentiments, in the 
principle tbai activity in the faculties is the only 
source of pleasure, and that the higher the powers, 
the more intense the delight ; and, if such tiews 
be to the mind, what light is to the eyes^ air to the 
lungs, and food to the stomach, there is no won- 
der that a mass of inert meniaiify, if I may u9e 
such a word, should everywhere exist around us, 
and that cound^ evils should spring from its too* 
tinuance in this condition. If active moral and 
intellectual faculties are the natural fountains of 
enjoyment, and the external world is created with 
reference to this state ; it is as obvious that misery 
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mUft result fiom ammal siiprenacy and intellec- 
tual torpidityy as th«t flame, wUcb is oonilitiited 
to bum ^only when supplied with oxygen^ must 
inevitably booome easAaety when expokii t6 cai^bo- 
nic add gas. Finally^ if the anangcment.by wiuoh 
man is left to discover and obey the hSm of his 
own nature, and of the phyaioai world, be more 
conducive to activity, than^ intnttive knowUge^ 
the calamities now contemplated appear to be in- 
a^hited to fbrcehtni to tns duty; and lib. duty, 
when undesBtoodi will doastitttte his delist . . 

While, therefore, we lament the &te of iadivi* 
dual victims. to the law of gravitatioB, we cammt 
condemn that law itself, if it were susp^ded, 
to skve men from the effects of ne^gencd, not 
only would the proud creations of human skill toti- 
ter to their base, and the human bocty rise from 
the emth, and hang^ midwir)r in the air*; but dor 
highest enjoyments wouM be teriaioatedy and oiit 
faculties becenle ponttvriy useless^ by being de- 
prived of their field of exertion. Causality, for 
instance, teaches that similar causes will always^ 
uBieris paribus^ produce similar effects ; and, if 
the physical law« were suspended or variedy to ao- 
commodate num^s ncjglij^oe or folly, it is obyious 
that this faculty would be without an object, and 
thai no definite course of action could be entered 
upon with cGOifidtepe m the result If, thea^ iUfi 
mew of the constitution of natute ware kept stea- ' 
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dily in yiew, the occurrence of one accident of this 
kind would suggest to Reflection means to prevent 
others. 

Similar illustrations and commentaries might be 
^veO) in regard to the other ph jncal laws to whidi 
man is subject ; but the object of the piesent Es^ 
say being merely to evolve principles, I confine 
myself to gravitation, as the most obvious and 
best understood. 

I do not mean to say, that, by the mere exerd^ 
of intellect, man may absolutely guarantee himself 
against all accidents ; but only that the more ig- 
norant and carel^s he is, the more he will suffer, 
and the more intelligent and vigilant, the less ; and 
that I can perceive no limits to this rule. The 
law of most civilized countries recognises this prin- 
dple, and subjects owners of ships, coaches, and 
other vehicles, in damages arising from gross in- 
fringements of the physicid laws. It is unques- 
tionable that the enforcement of this liability has 
increased security in travelting in no trifling de- 
gree. 

Beet; II.-<-0N THB EVILS THAT BEFAL MANKIND, 
FROM INFBIKOBMBNT OF THB OBOANIC LAWS. 

An organised being, I have said, is cme whidi 
derives its existence from a previcnisly existing or- 
ganised being, whidi subsists on food, grows, at- 
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tains matiiriijr, deeajis^ and dies. Whatever the uL 
ttuiatff ob|€tct of the Creator, in oonstiiuting organ^ 
ised bangs, may be, it will scarcely be denied, that 
part of His design is, that they should enjoy 
their existence here ; and, if so, every particu- 
lar part of thdr systems will be found condume 
in its intention to this end. The first law, then, 
that must be obeyed, to vender an oiganised being 
perfect in its kind, is, that the germ from wluch 
it spriagis shall be complete in all ks parts, and 
sound in its whole constitution ; the second is, that 
the moment it is ushered into. life, and as long as 
it continues to live, it shall be supplied, with 
food, light, air, and eviery pbyncal aliment neces- 
sary for its -support ; and the third law is, that 
it diall duly ^exercise its &iictio]is. When all 
these laws ate obeyed, the being should enjoy 
pleasure from its organised frame, if its Creator is 
beaevc^ait ; and its cbustitntion dbiould be so adapt- 
ed to its circiimstances, as to admit of obediettce 
to them, if its Creator is wise and power&il. Is 
there, then, no sudi j^enomenon oh earth, as a 
human being ex^ing in full possession of organic 
vigour, from birth till advanced age, when the or* 
ganised i^stem is fairly worn, out? Numberless 
examples of this kind have. occurred, and they 
shew to danoastratum, that the corporeal frame 
of man is soix>n8tituted, as^to admit: the .poaMiUty 
of his enjoying oi^panic heakb and vigouF, duraig 
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the whole period of- a hx^ lilleu In the life of 
Captain Cook it is mentaonedy that '^ Ggedxcvaar- 
*^ stance pecuHlu'ly worthy of notice is^ the perfect 
^ and unintarriipted health of the inhabitants- of 
*^ New Zealand' In oU the visits mode to their 
^ towns, where old and young, men, and women, 
^< crowded about oii^ voyagers, th^ never oh- 
*^ served a angle peraen who appeared to hove 
^ any bodily complaint; nor among the numbers 
** that were seen naked, was once perceived the 
^' slightest empcion iqpon the deki^ or the least 
^^ mark which in£cated that such an eruption had 
^< formerly existed. Another proof of the health 
<< of these people is the facility wilth which ike 
^< wounds they at any time reeove are healed. In 
<^ the man who had been shot with the musket 
^ ball through the fleshy part of his arm, the wound 
^< seemed to be so well digested, and in so fair a 
** way of b^ng perfectly healed^ that if Mr Cococ 
<^had not known that no application had been 
made to it, he declared that he should certainly 
have inquired, with a very interested curiooiy, 
after the vulnerary herbs and surgical art of the 
^< country* An additional evidence of human na^ 
*^ tore^s being untainted with disease in New Zea- 
<< land, is the great number of old men with whom 
^Mtabounds. Manyof them, by tiie loss of Aeir 
-^^ hair and teeth, appeared to be very ancient, and 
yet none'of them were decrspid* Althoiq^ they 
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** were not equal to the young in muicalar ttrengtb, 
<< they di^ not come in the least behind them with 
^* regard to cheerfulness and vivacity. Water, at 
** fiur a» our navigators conld diaoover, is the uni- 
** versa! and only Mquor of the New Zealanders. 
^* It is greatly to be wi^ed that their faappnessin 
" this respect may never be destroyed by such a 
*^ connection with the European nidions^ as shall 
*< introduce that fondness for sfnritnous liquors 
^ which hath been so fiital to the Indians of Nordi 
*' Amema/''--^ippis^Life&fCa]^am€o€K. Dub- 
fin 1788, p. lOa 

Now, as a natural law never admits of an es^- 
^seption; forexam^de, asnoman ever sees without 
ejeEs or digests without a stomadi, we are entitled 
to say, that die best condition in which an oigan^ 
ised being has ever been found, is finrly within 
tiie capabilities ci die^aoe. A human being,. vi- 
govoiis and healthy ftom die cradle to the graven 
could no more exi8t,> unless the natural condtttu*. 
lion of his organs fMsnaitted it, of ^lesign, than vi- 
inon could exist without eyes; Health and vigour 
cannot result from infringenient of the orguxic 
laws ; for then pedH and disease would be the ob^^ 
jects of these laws, wad beneficence, wisdom, and 
power, could never fa^ ascribed to llie CreatDr^ 
who had estabUdied them. Let us hold, then, 
^at the organised system of man, in itsdf-^admits 
^ the poi^Uaity of heddi^ vigour^ and cxrgaaie 
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aijoyin^it, during the ftill period of Me ; and pro* 
ceed to inquire into the oauises why these advan- 
tages are not untversaL 

One organic law is, that the germ of the infant 
being must be complete in all its parts, and pef- 
fectlj sound in its condition, as an indispensable 
requisite to its vigorous development and fiill en- 
joyment of existence. If the com that is sown is 
weak, wasted, and damaged, the fdants that spring 
from it will be feeUe, and liable to speedy decay. 
The same law holds in the animal kingdom ; and 
I would ask, has it hitherto been observed by man? 
It is notorious that it has not Indeed, its exists 
Goce has been either altogether unknown, or in a 
very high degree disregarded by human beings. 
The feeble, the siddy, the exhausted with age, 
and the incompletely developed, through extreme 
youth, marry, and, without the,kast compunction 
r^arding the organization which they shall trans- 
mit to their offspring, send into the world miser- 
able beings, the very rudiments of whose existence 
are tainted with*disease. If we trace such conduct 
to its source, we shall find it to originate either in 
animal propensity, intellectual igncNrahce, or more 
frequently in both. The inspiring motives are ge- 
nerally mere sensual appetite, avaike or ambition) 
operating in the abnence of all just conceptions of 
the impending evils. The punishment <^ this of- 
fence is debility and pain, transmitted to the chiL 

2 
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drea, and reflected haick in imxieiy and. sorrow, on* 
theparents. Still die great point to be kept in view, 
is, that these miseries are not legitimate ooBse- 
quences of observance of the organic laws, but the 
direct chastisement of their, infringemefii^ These 
laws are unbending, andadmitof noexception; they 
must befulfi]]ed,or tiiepenalties of disdbedieiioe will 
follow. On this subject profoundignoranpe reigns 
in sodety. From such observations as I iiave been 
able to make, I am convinced that, the.union: of 
certain t^peraments and combinations o£.iiK»tal 
organs in the parents, are highly conducive to 
health, talent and mcwality in the ofi^nring, and 
viee vereoj and that these ccmditions maybe.di&. 
covered and taught with fieur greater certainty, 
facility and advantage, than is generally imagined. 
It will be time enou^ to condude that men are 
nikturalfyincapabjeofobedience to the organic laws, 
after their intellects have been iiiatructed, l^idr mo^ 
ral sentiments trained to observanceof the Creator's 
natural institutions^ as at once their duty, their inte- 
rest, and a grand source of thdr happined ; .and 
they have continued, to rebd. 
, A seeond organic law regards nutriment, which 
must be supplied of a; suitable kind, and in due 
quantity. This law requires also free air, hgfat, 
cleanliness, and attention to every f^ysical arrange^ 
ment by ivhich the f anction$ of the body may be 
favoured or impw'ed. Have mankind, then, obey- 
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ed or neglected diw intitutioa P I deed seazeely 
aaswer the qucstioft. . Tir he able tirob^ ifiwdta- 
iioa»f we must first know them. Befett we can 
know theorganic cmntitntien of our body, we muftt 
aludy that ooDstitution, said the etady et th^ hu-- 
man oonstittttion k anatomy and pbymkigy . Be^ 
fore we can be acquainted with its rdations to ear* 
ternal objects, we must team the exitti^ncb-and qua- 
lities of these ofagects^ (unfolded by ^en^itry, na^ 
tural Instoiy, and natnnd phikMopby), and 'coin- 
fmse diem with die eonstitutifxi of the body. When 
we have fulfilled these conditioas, we shull be bet* 
ter able todilnom the laws which the Creator has 
instituted in r^iad to our organic system. It will 
be said, however, that sdcb studies are impractical 
ble tothe great bidk of nundoad, and^ besideis do 
not appear much to benefit those whapiinue them. 
They are imfoactitoUe only while mflikind preftfr 
founding dieir public and private institntion» on 
the basis of the propendtiei^ instead Hi that of die 
sendnients. I hafve mendoned, that exereise of the 
nervous and muscular systeflM is required of dB 
the race by the Creator^flr fiat, that if all, who are 
capable, would dbey this law, a moderate ex- 
tent of exerdoo, agveeaMe and salufaiioos in itself, 
would suffice to supply our wants, and to sur. 
round us with every beneficial luxury ; and that a 
large portion of unemployed time would riemidn. 
The Creator has bestowed on us Knowing Fistcul- 
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tks, fitted tb explore the £iets of these seien^e^ 
Refleeting Pdcuhies to trace their relatioin, and 
Moml SetitJmetits calculated to feel interest in such 
itivestfgatioTis, and tff lead us to reTerence and ofae]r 
the laws which they unfold ; and, finaUy, he has 
made this decupation, -when entered upon with the 
view (^ tracing His power aiid wisdooi in the sub* 
)^ts of our studies, and of obeying His institutions, 
the most delightful and invigoi^ting of all voca^ 
tions. In place, thie^n, of such a course of educa- 
tion being impracticable, every anrangement of the 
Creatof appears to be prepaxed in direct anti^pa* 
tion of its {tt;tual accomplishment 

The seddnd objectkm, that those who study 
ihesHg sdenoes ai*e not more healthy and happy, as 
otgtttis^ beings than th<>se who neglect them, ad^^ 
tiiits also dt an easy answer. Parts of these sdences 
are taught to a few individuals, whose main demgn 
in studying them is to apply them a» means of ac* 
qmrii^g wealth and fame ; but they have nowhere 
b^en taught as connected parts of a great system 
of natural arrangements, fraught with the highest 
influences on human enjoyment ; and in no instance 
have the intellect and sentiments been systematic 
cally directed to the natural laws, as the grand 
fountains of happhiess and misery to the race, and 
trained to observe and dbey them as the Creators 
itiiltitutions. 

A third organic law, is, that all our functions 
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shall t)e duly exercised ; and is this law observed 
by mankind ? Many potions are able, fifom ex- 
perience, to attest the severity of the punishment 
that follows from neglecting to exercise th6 ner* 
vous and muscular systems, in the lassitude, indi- 
gestion, irritability, debitity, and general uneaai^ 
ness that attend a sedentary and inactive life : But 
the penalties that attach to neglect of exercising 
the brain are much less known, and, theref<Nre, I 
shall notice them more at length-. How often have 
we heard the question asked. What is the use of 
education ? The answer might be illustrated by 
explaining to the inquirer the nature and objects 
of the various organs of the body, such as the 
limbs, lungs, eyes, and then asking him, if he could 
perceive any advantage to a being so constituted, 
in obtuning access to earth, air, and light. He 
would, at once, declare, that they were obviously 
of the very highest utility to him, for they were 
the only conceivable objects, by means of which 
these organs could obtain scope for action, which 
action we suppose him to know to be pleasure. 
To those, then, who know the constitution of the 
intellectual and moral powers of man, I need only 
say, that the objects introduced to the mind by 
education, bear the same relation to them that the 
phyacal elements of nature bear to the nerves and 
muscles ; they afford them scope for actii>n, and 
yield, them delight. The meaning which is cptn- 
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tnonly attached to the word use in such cases, is 
how much mon^y ifffluencej or oonaideraikmy will 
education bring ; these being the only objects of 
strong desire with which uncultivated minds are 
acquainted ; and they do not perceive in what way 
education can greatly gratify such propensities. 
But the moment the mind is opened to the per<- 
ceptioQ of its own constitution and to the natural 
kws, the great advantage of moral and intellec- 
tual cultivation, as a means of exercising the fa- 
cullies, and of directing the omduct in obedience 
to these laws^ becomes apparent. 

But there is an additional benefit arising from 
healthy activity of brain, which is little known. The 
brain is the fountain of nervous en€a*gy to the whole 
body, and difierent modification's of that energy ap- 
pear to take place, according to the mode in which 
the faculties and organs are. affected. For ex- 
ample, when misfortune and disgrace impend over 
us, the organs of Cautiousness, Self^^esteem, Love 
of Approbation, &c are painfully excited ; and 
than they transmit an impf^ired or a positively noxi- 
ous nervous influence to the heart, stomach, in- 
testines, and thence to the rest, of the body ; the 
pulse becomes feeble and irregular, digestion is 
deranged, and the whde corporeal frame wastes. 
When, on the other hand, the cere|[)ral organs are 
agreeably affected, a benign and vivifying, nervous 
influence. pervades the frame, and all the functions 
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of liie body are pCTfeimed with mot^ plmmre and 
compl^^neM. Now, it k a law, . that the quantum 
of nervous energy increases with tha number of ce* 
rebral organs roused to activity. In the retceat 
of the French from Moscow, for example, when 
no enemy was near, the sddiers becasoe depnssed 
in courage, and enfeebled in body, they nearly 
sunk to the earth through exhaustion and cold; 
but no sooner did the fiie of the Russian guns 
sound in their ears, or the gieam of thdr bayonets 
flash in their eyes, than iiew life seemed to per* 
vade them. They wielded poweffuUy the arms, 
which, a few moments bc£Mne, th^ could scarcely 
carry or trail on the ground. No sooner, however^ 
was the enemy repulsed, than their fBeUeness re* 
turned. The theory of this is, that the approach 
of the combat called into activity a variety of ad-» 
ditional faculties ; these sent new energy through 
every nerve, and while thdr vivacity was mm^ 
tamed by the external stimulus, they rendered the 
soldiers strong beyond their merely physical coiw 
dition. Many persons have probably experienced 
the operation of the same principle. When sitting 
feeble and: listless by the fire, we have heard of an 
acdd^t having occurred to some beloved friend, 
who required our instantaneous aid, or an unex- 
pected visitor has arrived, in wh<Mn i>ur affections 
were bound up, in an instant our lassitude was 
gone, and we moved with an alertness and aaima* 
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4km that feemed furpriBtng to ourselves. The 
cause was the same ; these events i^onsed AAe- 
shreqess, Benevolence, Love of ApprobaideD, In- 
tcHect, and « variety of {aoulties, iriiidi were pre- 
viously dormaRt, and tbcir influence invigorated 
the linhs. Sr Sfabxakv, in Us Voyage to the 
Cape, ipentiom, that <^ there was now again a great 
^ scarcity t»f meat in the waggon ; for which lea- 
*< son my Hottefttots began to gramble, and re^ 
f* minded me that we ought not to waste so much 
^ of our ime in looking after inseels and plants, 
<• but give a better look out after the game. At 
^* the same thne, they pointed to a neighbouring 
*^ dale overrun with wood, at the upper edge of 
^* which, at the distance ef about a mik and a quar- 
ter from Ae spot where we then were, they had 
seen several buffidoes. Accordingly, we went 
thither ; but though our fatigue was lessened by 
our Hottentots carrying our guns fc^ us up a 
bill, yet we were quite out of breath, and over.- 
come by 4iie sun, before we got up to it Yet, 
^ what even now appears to me a matter of won- 
<< der is, thai as soon asu^ got a gUmpse of the 
*^ gamSy (^ this langttor left us in an msiani. In 
^* fact, we each c^ us strove to fire before the other, 
^ so that we iseemed entirely to have lost dght df 
^ all prudence and cantion.'"-^^ In the mean time, 
<< our temerity, which chiefly proceeded from hur- 
<* ry and ignorance, was considered by the Hot- 
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^^ tentots as a proof of 8{Hrit and intreindity hardU 
** ly to be equalled.'* 

It is part of the same law^ that the more agree- 
able the mental stimulus, the mcnre benign is the 
nervous influence transmitted to the body. 

If we imagine a man or woman, who has re- 
ceived from nature a large- and toleraUy active 
Inrain, but who has not enjoyed the advantages of 
^ scientific or extensive education, so as to fedi an 
interest in moral and intellectual, pursuits for :their 
own '. sake, and who, from possessing wealth sufS* 
dent . to remove the necessity for labour, is en- 
ga^d in no profession, we shall find a perfeet 
victiih to infringement of the natural laws. The 
individual^ ignorant of these laws, will, in all pro^ 
babUity, neglect nervous and muscular exercise, 
and suffer the miseries ariung from impeded dr- 
cUlation and impaired digestion ; in entire want 
of .every object on which the eneigy of his 
brain might be expended, its stimulating influence 
on the . body wiH be withheld, and ^ the effects <^ 
jnusci!|lar; inactivity tenfold aggravated; all the 
functions will, in consequ^ce, b^c^me enfeebled ; 
laussitude^ uneasiness, anxiety, and a thousand e vik, 
will aridie, and li^ in short, will h&cov^ a mere 
endurance of punishment for infring^pient of in- 
stitutions, calculated, in themsdyes, to promote 
happness and vShfA delight, when known and 
obeyed. ' Thib fate frequently overtakes unedu- 
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cated females, whose early days have been occupied 
with businessi or the cares of a family, but which 
oeoapatioiM hi^e ceased before old age had dimi- 
nished corporeal vigour ; it overtakes men also, 
who, uneducated, retire from. active business in 
the prime of life. In some instances, • these evils 
accumulate to such a degree that the brain itself 
gives way, its functions become deranged, and in- 
sanity is the result. 

' It is worthy of remark, that the more elevated 
■the objects of our study, the higher in the scale 
are the mental orgians which are exerdsed, and the 
higher the organs the more pure and intense is 
the pleasure ; and hence, a vivacious and regular- 
]y supiiorted excitement of the moral sentiments 
and intellect, is, by the organic law, highly fa- 
vourable to health and oMrporeal vigour. In the 
£Bct of a living animal being able to retain life in 
an oven that will bake dead fledb, we see an illus- 
tration of the organic law rising above the purely 
f^ysical; and, in the circumstance of the moral 
and intellectual organs transmitting the most fa- 
vourable nervous influence to the whole bodily 
system, we have an example of the moral and in- 
tellectual law rising higher than the mere cHrganic. 
No person after having his intellect and senti- 
ments imbued with a perception of, and belief in, 
the natural laws, as now explained, can -possibly 
desire idleness, as a source of. pleasure ; nor can 

r 
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t»ted females, whose esarly days have been occupied 
with bosiness, or the cares of a famUy, but which 
occapatioDS have ceased before old age had dimi- 
nished corporeal vigour ; it overtakes men also, 
who, uneducated, retire from. active business in 
the prime of life. In some instances, these evils 
accumulate to such a degree that the brain itself 
gives way, its functions become deranged, and in- 
sanity is the result. 

' It is worthy of remark, that the more elevated 
the objects of our study, the higher in the scale 
are the mental orgians which are exercised, and the 
higher the organs the more pure and intense is 
the pleasure ; and hence, a vivacious and regular- 
ly supported excitement of the moral sentiments 
and intellect, is, by the organic law, highly fa- 
vourable to health and ccnporeal vigour. In the 
fact of a living animal being able to retain life in 
an oven that will bake dead flesh, we see an illus- 
tration of the organic law rising above the purely 
physical; and, in the circumstance of the moral 
and intellectual organs transmitting > the most fa- 
vourable nervous influence to the whole bodily 
system, we have an example of the moral and iii- 
tellectnal law rising higher than the inere wganic 
No person after having his intellect and senti- 
m^its imbued with a perception of, and belief in, 
the natural laws, as how explained, can possibly 
desire idleness, as a source of. pleasure ; nor can 
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he poasiUy xegtad Hiiucular exertion end mental 
activity, when not canried to excess^ as any thing 
diie than wjoymenta kindly vouobaafed to him by 
the benevolence of the Creator. The noticHi that 
moderate labour and mental exertion are eyila, can 
originate only from ignorance, or from viewing 
the effects of over-exhaustion as the result of the 
natural law, and not as the punishment for in- 
fringement of It* 

If, then, we sedulously inquire, in each particu- 
lar instance, into the catue of the eickness, pain^ 
premature death, and general derangement of the 
'Corporeal frame of man, which we see around us, 
and endeavour to discover whether it has originat- 
ed in obedience to the phyncal and organic laws, 
or sprung from infringement of them, we shall be 
able to form some estimate how far bodily suflfer- 
iag is justly attributable to imperfections of na^ 
ture, and how tax to our own ignorance and ne^ 
gleet of divine institutions. 

The foregoing principles beii^.of much prac- 
tical impcMtance, may, with propriety, be eluci- 
dated by a few cases of actual occurrence, l^wo 
or three octtturies ago, various cities in Europe 
were depopulated by the plague, and, in particu- 
lar, London was visited by an awful mortality 
from this cause, in the reign of Charles the Second. 
The people of that age attributed this scourge to 
(be inscrutaUe decrees of providence^ and some to 
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the magnitude of the DBtiOB^s saoral iniquilies. 
Aooording to the views now presented, it must 
hare ttrisen from inliringement of the organic lami^ 
and been intended to enforce stricter obedience to 
them in fiiture. According to this vtew, there 
was nothing inscrutable in its causes or objects, 
which, when clearly analysed, apjpear to have had 
no direct reference to the moral conditkin of the 
people : I say direct reference to the moral condi- 
tion of the people, because it would be easy to 
riiew, that the physical, organic, and all the 
other natural laws, are connected indirectly, and 
constituted in harmony, with the moral law ; 
and that infnngement of the one often leads to 
disobedience to another, and brings a double pu- 
jQ^ment on the offender. But, in the mean 
time, I observe that the facts recorded in history 
exactly correspond with the theory now propound- 
ed. The streets of London were excessively 
narrow, the habits of the people dirty, and no 
adequate provision was made for removing the 
filth unavoidaUy produced by a dense population. 
The great &e in that city, which happened sooa 
after the pestilence, afforded an opportunity of 
remedying, in some degree, the narrowness of the 
streets ; and habits of increasing deanliness abated 
Ae filth ; these changes brou^t the people into a 
closer obedience to the organic laws, and no plague 
has since returned. Again, till very lately, thou. 
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sands oF children died yearly of the small-pox, but, 
in our. day, vaccine inoculation nives ninety-nine 
out of a hundred, who, under the old system, 
would have died. The theory of its operation is 
not known, but we may rest assured, that it places 
the system more in accordance with the organic 
laws, than in the cases where death ensued. A 
gentleman, who died about ten years ago at ah ad- 
vanced period of life, told me, that, six miles west 
from Edinburgh, the country was so unhealthy in 
his youth, that every spring the farmers and their 
servants were seized with fever and ague, and re^ 
quired regularly to undergo bleeding, and a course 
of medicine, to prevent attacks, or restore them 
from their effects. At the time, these visitations 
were believed to be sent by Providence, and to be 
inherent in the constitution of things ; after, how- 
ever, said my informant, an improved system of 
agriculture and draining was established, and vast 
pools of stagnant water formerly left between the 
ridges of the fields were removed, dunghills carried 
to a distance from the houses, and the houses 
themselves made more spacious and commodious, 
every symptom of ague and marsh-fever disappear- 
ed from the district, and it became highly salubri- 
ous. In other words, as soon as the gross infringe- 
ment of the organic laws was abated by a more 
active exertion of the muscular and intellectual 
powers of man, the punishment ceased. In like 
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manner, how many calamities occurred in coal- 
pits, in consequence of infringement of a physical 
law, viz. by introducing lighted candles and lamps 
into places filled with hydrogen gas, that had ema- 
nated from seams of coal, and which exploded, 
scorched, and suffocated the men and animals 
within its reach, until Sir Humphrey Davy dis- 
covered that the Creator had established such a 
relation betwixt flame, wire-gauze, and hydrogen 
gas, that by surrounding the flame with gauze, its 
power of exploding hydrogen was counteracted. 
By the simple supplication of a covering of wire- 
gauze, put over and around the flame, it is pre- 
vented from igniting gas beyond it, and colliers 
are now able to carry, with safety, lighted lamps 
into places highly impregnated with inflammable 
air. I have been informed, that the accidents from 
explosion, which still occasionally occur in coal 
mines, arise from neglecting to keep the iamps in 
perfect condition. 

It is needless to multiply examples in support 
of the proposition, that the organised system 
of man, in itself, admits of a healthy existence 
from infancy to old age, provided its germ has 
been healthy, and its subsequent condition has 
been uniformly in harmony with the physical and 
organic laws; but it has' been objected, that al- 
though the human faculties may perhaps be ade- 
quate to discover these laws, and to record them 
in books, yet they are totally incapable of retaining 
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them in the memory, and of .fonnally af^lying 
^bem in every act of life^ If, it is jaaid, we could 
npt move a stqi without calculating and adjusting 
the body to the ifiw of grayitation, and could ne^ 
Ter eat a meal, without a formal rehearsal of the 
organic laws, Kfe would become oppressed by the 
pedantry of knowledge^ and Tendered miserable by 
petty observances and trivial details. The answer 
to this i^ that all our faculties ai^ adapted by the 
Creator to the external world, and aci,in9iinctive^ 
Jy when their objects are placed in the proper 
light before them. For example, in walking on a 
foot-path in the country during day, we are not 
consdous, in adjustingour.stejps to the inequalities 
of the surface, of being overburdened by mental 
calculation. In fact, we .perform this adjustment 
¥rith so little trouble, that we are not aware of ha* 
ving made any partkuiar mental or muscular 
effort. But, on returning at night, when we can- 
not see, we stumble, and discover, for the first 
time, how important a duty our Acuities had been 
performing during day, without our having ad* 
verted to their labours. Now, the i^mple medium 
of light is sufficient to bring clearly before our 
«yes Ahe inequalities of 9X)und:; but to make the 
mind /equally familiar, with the nature of the count* 
lessi objects,: aqd .their i relations, which iibouad in 
external nature^ an intelkiotual light is necessary, 
whiohijoan^be rstruck out only by ex^na^g and 
applying the knowing and reflecting faculties ; but 
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the moment that light is obtained, and the quali- 
ties and rdationships in question axe perc^ved by 
its means^ the faculties^ solong as the light lasts, 
wiUaci instinctively in adapting our conduct to 
the nature of th^ objects, just as in accommodating 
our movements to the unequal surface of the 
ground.. It is no more necessary for us to go 
through a course of phyucid, botanical, and che* 
mical reasoning, before we are able to abstain from 
eating hemlock^ after its properties are known, than 
it is to go through a coui»e of mathematical de* 
mcmstration, before < lifting the one foot higher 
than the other, in ascending a stair. At present, 
physical and polidcdL science, morals and religion, 
are not taught as parts o£ one connected system ; 
nor are the relations between them and the consti- 
tution of man pointed, out to the world. In coo- 
sequence, theoretical knowledge and practice are 
often widely separated. Some of the advantages 
of the scientific education now reeommended 
would be the fdlowing : 

In the iH place, the physical and organic laws, 
when truly discovered, appear to the mind as in«> 
stitutions of the Greater, wise and salutary m 
themselves, unbending in their operation, and unu 
versal in their applicaticm. They interest ouv in* 
tellectual ftusulties, and strongly impr<ess our senti* 
ments. The necesaity of obeying them,, comes 
upon us with all the autiiority of a m^idiate e(f 
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God. While we confine ourselves to a mere re^ 
commendation to beware of damp, to observe tern* 
perance, or to take exercise, without explaining^ 
the principle^ the injunction carries only the weight 
due to the authority cf the individual who gives 
it, and is addressed to only two or three faculties. 
Veneration and Cautiousness, for instance, or Self- 
love in him who receives it. But if we are made 
acquainted with the elements of the phyacal world, 
and with those of our organised sy8tem,-*with the 
uses of the different parts of- the latter, and the 
copditions necessary to their healthy action,-- with 
the causes of their derangement, and the pain» 
consequent thereon : ^nd if the obligation to at- 
tend to these conditions be enforced on our moral 
sentiments and intellect, then the motives to ob- 
serve the physical and organic law?, as well as the 
p&wer of doing so, will be prodigiously increased. 
Before we can dance well, we must not only 
know the motions^ but our muscles must be train- 
ed to execute them. In like manner, to enable us 
to act on precepts, we must not only compre- 
hend their meaning, but our intellects and senti- 
ments must be disciplined into actual performance. 
Now, the very act of acquirii^ connected scientific 
information concerning the natural world, its qua- 
lities^ and -' thdu* relations, is to the intellect and 
sentiments what practical dancing is to the mus^ 
cles; \i %nvigorate8 them; and, as obedience ta 
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the natural laws must spring from them, exercise 
renders it more easy and delightful. 

2. It is only by being taught the principk on 
which consequences depend, that we see the m- 
variablenes9 of the results of the physical and or- 
ganic laws ; acquire confidence in, and respect for 
the laws themselves ; and fairly endeavour to ac- 
commodate our conduct to their operation. Dr 
JoHNsosr defines ^* principle^ to be ^^ fundamental 
^ truth ; original postulate ; first position from which 
*'^ others are deduced ;^ and in these senses I use 
the word. The human faculties are instinctivdy 
active, and desire gratification ; but Intellect itself 
must have fixed data, on which to reason, otherwise 
it is itself a ^ere impulse. The man in whom Con. 
structiveness and Weight are powerful, will natu- 
rally betake himself to constructing machinery ; 
but, if he be ignorant of the principles of mecha- 
nical science, he will not direct his efforts to as im- 
portant ends, and attain them as successfully, as if 
bis intellect were stored with these. Principles 
are deduced from the laws of nature. A man 
may make music by the instinctive impulses of 
Time and Tune ; but there are immutid)le laws 
of harmoiky ; and, if ignorant of these, he will 
not perform so invariably, correctly and in good 
taste, as if he knew them. In every art and 
science,, there are principles, referable solely to the 

r2 
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oonstitutbn of nature^ but these admit of countleai 
applications. A musiciaQ may j»odiice gay, grave, 
solemn, or ludicrous tunes, ail good of their kind, 
by following the laws of harmony ; but he wiH 
never pixiduce. one good picxse by violatmg them. 
While the inhabitants west of Edinbuigh allowed 
the stagnant pools to deface their fields, some sea- 
sons would be more healthy than others ; and, 
while the cause of the disease was unsuspected^ 
this would confirm them in the notion that health 
and sickness were dispensed by an overruling Pro- 
vidence, on inscrutable prindples, which they could 
not comprehend : but the moment the cause was 
k^nown, it would be found that the most healthy 
seasons were those that were cold and dry, and the 
most sickly those that were warm and moist ; and 
they would then perceive, that the superior sala>- 
brity of one year, and unwholesomeness of an- 
other, were clearly i*eferable to one principle^ and 
would be both mote .strongly prompted, and ren*. 
dered morally and kstellectually more capable of 
applying the remedy. If some intelhgent friend 
had merely told them to drain their fields, and re- 
move thdr dunghills, they would not probably 
have done it ; but whenever their intellects were 
enlightened, and their sentiments moused, to ap- 
preciate the advantages of adopting, and disad- 
vantages of neglecting, the improvement, it be- 
came easy. 
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The truth of these views may be still far- 
ther illustrated by examples. A youQg gentlemim 
of Glasgow^ wh<Hn I knew, woxt out» as a m^r 
phant, to North America. Business required I|im 
to sail frcHU New York to St Domiogo. Xhe 
weather was hot, and he, bmng ye^y sipk, fo^nd 
the confinement below deck« in bed^ as Jbe said, 
intolerable ; that is» this oonfinemeot 'waS) for the 
moment, more painful than the course whi^h he 
adopted, of laying himself down at fuU leiagth on 
the deck, in the open air. He was warned by his 
fellow passengers, and the oiScers of the ship, that 
he would inevitably induce fever by this proceed- 
ing: but he was utterly ignorant of the physical 
^md prganic laws ; bis intellect had been trained to 
r^ard only wealth and present pleasure as objects 
of real importance ; it could perceive no necessary 
connection between exposure to the mild and grate- 
ful sea breeze of a warm climate and fever, and he 
obstinately refused to quit his poshion. The con- 
sequence was, that he was rapidly taken ill, and 
lived just <»ie day after ariiving at St Domin-- 
go. Knowledge of chemistry and physiology 
would have enabled him, in an instant, to under- 
stand that the sea air, in warm climates, holds a 
jNTodigious quantity "Cff water in solution, and that 
^mp and bsat, operating tc^ther on the human 
organs, tend to derange their healthy action, and 
4iltimately to destroy them exititely.: and if hit 
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sentiments had been deeply imbued with a feeling 
of the indispensiEible duty of yielding obedience to 
the institutions of the Creator, he would have ac- 
tually enjoyed, not only a greater desire^ but a 
greater power, of supporting the temporary in- 
convenience of the heated cabin, and might, by 
possibility, have escaped death. 

Captain Murray, R. N. mentioned to Dr A. 
Combe, that, in his opinion, most of the bad ef- 
fects of the climate of the West Indies might 
be avoided by care and attention to clothing; 
and so satisfied was he on this point, that he had 
petitioned to be sent there in preference to the 
North American station, and had no reason to re- 
gret the change. The measures which he adopt- 
ed, and their effects, are detailed in the following 
interesting and instructive letter : 

" Jssynt, April 22. 1827. 

" My Dear Sir, 

" I should have written to you before this, had 
" I not been anxious to refer to some memoran- 
'< dums, which I could not do before my return 
^< home from Coul. I attribute the great good 
" health enjoyed by the crew of his Majesty's ship 
" Valorous, when on the West India station, du^ 
'^ ring the period I had the honour of command- 
" ing her, to the following causes, Itjf, To the 
" keeping the ship perfectly dry and dean ; 2d/^, 
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** To habituating the men to the wearing of flan- 
^^ nel next the skin ; Sdly^ To the precaution I 
** adopted, of giving each man a proportion of his 
** allowance of cocoa before he left the ship in the 
^* morning, either for the purpose of waterii^, or 
any other duty he might be sent upon ; and, 
" 4(ihh/f To the cheerfulness of the crew* 

The Valorous sailed from Plymouth on this 
24th December 18S8, having just returned from 
'* the coast of Labrador and Newfoundland, where 
^^ she had been stationed two years, the crew, in- 
^< eluding officers, amounting to 150 men. I had 
^' ordered the purseir to draw 'two pairs of flannel 
^^ drawers, and two shirts extra for each man, as 
*^ soon as I knew that our dei^nation was the West 
^^ Indies ; and, on our sailing, I issued two of each 
^* to every man arid boy in the ship, making the 
'^ officers of each division responsible for the men 
<* of their respective divisicms wearing these flan- 
nels during the day and night ; and, at the regu- 
lar morning nine oVlock musters, I inspected the 
crew personally ; for you can hardly conceive 
the difficulty I have had in Jhrcing' some of the 
^* men to use flannel at first ; although I never yet 
^* knew one who did not, from choice, adhere to 
" it, when once fairly adopted. The only pre- 
<< caution aft^r this, was' to s^e that^ in bad wea- 
** ther, the watch, when relieved, did not turn in in 
^ their wet clothes, which the youfig hands were 
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*^ apt to do, if not looked after; and their flannels 
<< were shifted every Sunday. 

.*< Whenever fresh beef and vegetables could be 
^' procured at the contract prioe» they were always 
^* issued in preference to salt provisic»is. Lime 
<< juice was issued whenever the men had been 
*^ fourteen days on ship^s provisions ; and the crew 
*^ took all their meals on ihe main deck, except in 
" very bad weather. 

^^ The quarter and main decks w^re scrubbed 
^< with sand and water, and wet holy stones, every 
^< morning at day light. The lower deck, cock- 
*< {nt, and store-rooms were scrubbed every day af- 
^< ter break&st, with dry hdy stones and hot sand, 
^< until quite whUef the sand being carefully swept 
^< up, and thrown overboard. The pump-wdl was 
** also swabbed out dry, and then scrubbed with 
^< holy stones and hot sand ; and here, as well as in 
<< every part of the ship which was liable to damp, 
^^ Brodiestoves were constantly used, until every 
^' appearance of humidity vanished. The lower 
^^ deck and cock-pit were washed once every week 
in dry weather; but Brodiestoves were constant- 
ly ^ept burning in them, until they were quite 
dry again. 

« The hammocks were piped up, and in the 
^ nettings, from 7 a. m. until dusk, when the mea 
^^ of each watch took down their hammocks alteiv 
^ nately, by which mean% only onchhalf of the 
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^^ hammocks being down at a time, the tween decks 
** were not so crowded, and the watch relieved was 
sure of turning into a dry bed on going below. 
The bedding was aired every week, once at least. 
^^ The men were not permitted to go on shere in 
^^ the heat of the sun, or where there was a proba- 
^^ bility of their getting spkHuous liquors ; but all 
'^ hands were indulged with a run on shore, when 
^' out of reach of such temptation. 

^^ I was employed on the coast of Caraccas, the 
«< West India Islands, and Gulf of Mexico ; and, 
^^ in course of service, I viated Trinidad, Marga-. 
'^ rita, Cocha, Cumana, Nueva Barcelona, La- 
^^ guira, Porto Cabello, and Maracaibo, on the 
^* coast of Caraccas ; all the West India Islands, 
*< from Tobago to Cuba, both inclusive ; as also, 
Cara^ao and Aruba, and several of those places 
repeatedly ; also to Vera Cruz and Tompico, in 
^^ the Giilf of Mexico, which you will admit must 
^^ have given a trial to the constitutions of my men, 
^^ after two years amongst the icebergs of the 
'*^ Labrador, without an intervening summer be- 
^^ tween that icy coast and the coast of Caraccas ; 
yet I arrived in England on June 24th^ without 
having buried a single man or officer belonging 
to the ship, or indeed having a fflngle man on the 
sick list; from which I am satisfied that a dry 
ship vrill always be a healthy one in any climate, 
^ When in command of the Recruit, of 18 guns, 
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** in the year 1809) I was sent to Vera Cruz, 

** where I found the 46, the — — 42, 

u ^i^Q 18^ au(j .. gun-brig ; we were 

" jmned by the 36, and the 18. 

^* During the period we remained at anchor (from 
" 8 to 10 weeks), the three frigates, lost from 80 

" to 50 men pach, the brigs 16 to 18, the — 

" most of her crew, with two different command- 
^^ ers ; yet the Recruit, although moored in the 
*^ middle of the squadron, and constant intercourse 
^' held with the other ships, did not lose a man, 
'^ and had none sick. Now, as some of these ships 
" had been as long in the West Indies as the Re- 
" cruit, we cannot attribute her Angularly healthy 
" ^tate to seasonmg^ nor can I to superior cleanli- 
** ness, because even the breeches of the carronades, 
" and all the pins, were polished bright in both 
" ■ ■ " ■ and — — — ^ which was not the case 
*' with the Recruit. Perhaps her healthy state 
" may be attributed to cheerfulness in the men ; 
" to my never allowing them to go on shore in the 
" morning, on an iempty stomach ; to the use of 
" dry sand and holystone for the ship ; to never 
" working them in the sun ; perhaps to ac<^ident. 
'< Were I asked my opinion, I would say that I 
" firmly believe that cheerfulness contributes 'more 
" to keep a ship''s company healthy, than any pre- 
*' caution that can be adopted-; and that, with this 
*< attainment^ combined with th^ precautions I have 
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'< mendoned, I should sail for the West Indies, 
** with as little anxiety as I. would for any other 
^^ station. My Valorous fellows were as cheerful 
^^ a set as I ever saw collected together.*" 

Suppose that two gentlemen were to ascend one 
of the Scottish mountains, in a hot summer day, 
and to arrive at the top, bathed in perspiration,- 
and exhausted with fatigue. That one of them, 
knew intimately the physical and organic laws, 
and that, all hot and wearied as he wa3, he should 
button up his coat closer about his body, wrap a 
handkerchief about his neck, and continue walking, 
at a quick pace, round the summit, in the full 
blaze of the sun. That the other, ignorant of 
these laws, should eagerly run to the base of a pro- 
jecting cliff; stretch himself at full length on the 
turf, under its refreshing shade ; open his vest to 
the grateful breeze ; and, in ^ort, givq himself up 
entirely to the present luxuries of coolness and re- 
pose ;^the fprmer, by warding ofip the rapid chill 
of the cold mountain air, would descend with health 
unimpaired ; while the latter >irould carry with him, 
to a certainty, the seed? of rheumatism, consump- 
tion, or fever, from permitting perspiration to be 
instantaneously checked, and the surface of the bo- 
dy to be cooled with an injurious rapidity. I have 
put these cases hypothetically, because, although I 
have seen and experienced the benefits of the for« 
mer method, I have not directly observed the op^ 
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posite. No season, however, passes in the High-, 
lands, in which some tragedy of the latter descrip- 
tion does not occur ; and, from the minutest infor- 
mation that I have been aUe to obtmn, the causes 
have been such as are here described. 

I shall conclude these examples by a case which 
b illustrative of the pdats uiider consideration, 
and which I have had too good an c^portunity of 
observing in all its stages. 

An individual in whom it was my duty as well 
as pleasure, to be greatly interested, had resolv- 
ed on carrying Mr Owek^s views into practical 
efPect, and got an establishment set agoing on his 
prfaidplesy at Orbiston, in Lanarkdiire. The la- 
bour and aniuety which he underwent at the com- 
mencement of the undertaking, gradually impdred 
an excellent constitution ; and, without perceiving 
the change, he, by way of setting an example of 
industry, took to digging with the spade, and ac- 
tually worked for fourteen days at this occupation, 
although previously unaccustomed to labour. This 
produced haemoptysis. Being unable now for bo- 
dily exertion, he gave up his whole titne to direct- 
ing and instructing the people, about S50 in num- 
ber, and for two or three weeks spoke the whole 
dat/j the effusion from his lungs continuing. Na- 
ture rapidly sunk under this irrational treatment ; 
and at last he came to Edinburgh for m^ical ad- 
vice. When the structure and uses of his lungs 
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were explained to him, and when it was pointed 
out that his treatment of them had been equally 
injudidous as if he had thrown lime or dust in- 
to his eyes, after inflammation, he was struck 
with the extent and consequences of his own 
ignorance, and exclaimed, How greatly he would 
have been benefited if one month of the five years 
which he had been farced to spend in a vain at- 
tempt at acquiring a mastery over the Latin tongue, 
had been dedicated to conveying to him informa- 
tkin concerning the structure of his own body, and 
the causes which preserve and impair its functions. 
He had departed too widely from the organic laws 
to admit of an easy return ; he was seized with in* 
flammation of the lungs, and with great di£Bculty 
got through that attack ; but it impmred his con* 
stitudon so grievously, that he died, after a linger- 
ing ilhiess of eleven months. He acknowledged, 
however, even in his severest pdn, that he suffered 
under a just law. The lungs, he saw, were of the 
first-rate importance to life, and their proper treat- 
ment was provided for by this tremendous punish- 
ment, inflicted for neglecting the conditions requi- 
site to their health. Had he ^ven them rest, and 
returned to obedience to the organic law, at the 
first intimation of departure from it, the door stood 
wide open and ready to recdve him ; but, in utter 
ignorance, he persevered for weeks in direct oppo- 
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sition to these conditions, till the fearful result en* 
sued. 

This last case affords a striking illustration of the 
independence of the different institutions of the 
Creator, and of the necessity of obeying oZ? of them, 
as the only condition of safety and enjoyment. The 
individual here alluded to, was deeply engaged in 
a most benevolent and disinterested experiment for 
promoting the welfare of his fellow creatures ; and 
superficial observers would say that this was just 
an example of the inscrutable decrees of Provi- 
dence, which visited him with sickness, and ul- 
timately with death, in the very midst of his 
most virtuous exertions. But the institutions of 
the Creator are wiser than the imaginations of such 
men. The first principle on which existence on 
earth, and all its advantages depend, is obedience 
to the physical and organic laws. The benevolent 
Owenite neglected these, in his zeal to obey the 
moral law ; and, if it were possible to dispense 
with the one, by obeying the other, the whole 
theatre of man^s existence would speedily be- 
come deranged, and involved in inexplicable dis- 
order. 

Having traced bodily suffering, in the case of 
individuals, to neglect of, or opposition to, the 'or- 
ganic laws, by their progenitors or by themselves, 
I next advert to another set of calamities, that may 
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be called social miseries^ and which obviously spring 
from the same causes ; but of which latter fact com- 
plete evidence was not possessed until Fhroialogy 
was discovered. And, first, in regard to evils of a 
domestic nature : — One fertile source of unhappi- 
ness arises from persons uniting in marriage whose 
tempers, talents, and dispositions do not harmo- 
nize. If it be true that natural talents and dispo- 
sitions are connected by the Creator with particu- 
lar configurations of brain, then it is obviously one 
of His institutions that, in forming a compact lor 
life, these should be attended to *. If we imagine 
an individual endowed with the splendid cerebral 
development of Raphael, under a mere animal im- 
pulse, uniting himself for life with a female,- pos- 
sessmg a brain like that of Mary Macinnbs f, 
which, by. no possibility, could sympathise with 
his, this proceeding would be as direct an obstacle 
to happiness, as if a man were to surround himself 
with ice to remove sensations of cold. Until Phre- 
nology was discovered, no natural index to mental 
qualities, that could be practically relied on, was 
possessed, and each individual was left to his own 
sagacity in directing.his conduct ; but the natural 
law never bended one iota to accommodate itself 
to that state of ignorance. The Creator having 

• See Appendix, Note 2. 

t Casts of these heads are sold in the shops, and will be 
found in taxay Phrenological collections^ ' 
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bestowed on mankind faculties fitted to discover 
Phrenology) having constituted them so that their 
greatest enjojrment should consist in activity^ 
framed his institutions in such a way as to confer 
happiness when they were discovered, and ob- 
served, and to carry punishment when unknown 
and infnnged, as an arrangement at once benevo- 
lent and wise for the race. If it be the fact, that 
natural talents and dispositions are indicated fay 
cerebral development ; and'if an individual, after 
this truth reaches his mind, shaU form a connec- 
tion fitted to occasion him sorrow, it is obvious he 
must do so from one of two causes, either from 
contempt of the effects of development of brain^ 
and a secret belief that he may evade its conse- 
quences, which is just contempt of an organic law, 
and disbelief in its consequences; or, secondly, 
from the predominance of avarice, or some animal 
or other feeling precluding his jrielding obedience 
to what he sees to be an institution of the Creator. 
In either case, he must abide the consequences-; 
and although these may be grievous, they cannot 
be complained of as unjust. In the play of the 
Gamester, Mrs Beverly is represented as a most 
excellent wife, acting habitually under the guidance 
of the moral sentiments and intellect ; but she is 
married to a being who, while he adores her, re* 
duces her to beggary and misery. His sister utters 
an exclamation to tlids effect :— Why did just Hea- 
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ven unite such an angel to so heartless a thing ! 
The parallel of this case occurs too often in real 
life; only it is not ^ just Heaven^ that makes such 
matches, but ignorant and thoughtless human be- 
ings, who imagine themselves absolved from all obli- 
gation to study and obey the natural laws of Hea^ 
ven, as announced in the general arrangement of 
the universe. Phrenology will put it in the power of 
mankind to mitigate these evils, when they choose 
to adopt its dictates as a practical rule of conduct. 

The justice and bmevolence of rendering the 
individuals themselves unhappy who neglect this 
great instituttcm of the Creator, become more strik- 
ing when, in the next place, we consider the eflPeets, 
by the organic law, of such conduct on the chil- 
dren of these ill-asscxted unions. 

Physiologists, in general, are agreed, that a vi- 
gorous and healthy constitution of body in the pa- 
rents, communicates existence, in the most perfect 
state, to the ofl^ring*, and many observers of 
mankind, as well as medical authors, have re- 
marked, also, the transmission, by hereditary de- 
scent, of mental talents and dispontions* 

* Veiy young hens lay small eggs ; but a breeder of fbwls 
wiU never set these to be hatched, because the animals pro- 
duced would be feeble and imperfectly developed. They se- 
lect the largest and freshest egg^ and endeavour to rear the 
healthiest stock possible. 
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Dr King, in speaking of the fatality which at- 
tended the House of Stuart, says, ** If I were to 
*^ ascribe their calamities to another cause (than 
'^ an evil fate), or endeavour to account for them 
*^ by any natural means, I should think they were 
^' chiefly owing to a certain obstiruu^ of temper, 
^' which appears to have been heredHary and inhe- 
'^ rent in all the Stuarts, except Charles II.'*' 

It is well known Uiat the caste of the Brahmins 
is the highest in ipoaxi of intelligence as well as 
rank of all the castes in.Hindostan ; and it is men- 
tioned by the missionaries as an ascertained fact, 
that ^Aeir children are naturally more acute, intel- 
ligent, and docile, than the children of the inferior 
castes, age and other circumstances being equal. 

Dr Gbegobt, in treating of the temperaments 
in his Conepectus Medidnce Theoreticce, says, 
^^ Hujusmodi varietatesnon corporis modo, verum 
^^ et animi quoque, plerumque congenita, noQ« 
^^ nunquam haereditariae^ observanjtur. Hoc mo- 
*^ do parentes siepe in proles reviviscunt; oerte 
^' parentibus liberi^similes sunt, nonyultum:mod6 

et corporis formam^ sed animi indole^i, et virtu- 

tes, et vida. Imperiosa gens Claudia diu Bo- 
'^ mse floruit, impigra, ferox, superba ; cadem il- 
'' lachrymabilem Tiberium, tristissimum . tyran- 

num, produxit; tandem in immanem Caligu- 

lam, et Claudium, et Agrippinam, ipsumque 
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** demum Neranem, post aexcentos annos, deaitu* 
" ra V — Cap. i. sect 16. 

Phrenology reveals the principle on ivhich these 
phenomena take place. Mental talents and dis- 
positions are determined by the dze and constitu- 
tion of the brain. The brai& is a portion of our 
organised system, and, as such, is subject to the 
orgamc laws, by one of which its qualities are 
transmitted by hereditary descent. This law, 
however faint or obscure it may appear in indivi- 
dual cases, becomes absolutely undeniable in na- 
tions. When we place the collection of Hindoo, 
Charib, Negro, New Holland, »North American, 
and European skulls, possessed by the Phrenolo- 
gical Society, in juxtapiositi<»], we perceive a na- 
tional form and combination of organs in each ac- 
tually obtruding itself upon our notice, and cor. 
responding with the mental characters of the re- 
spective tribes ; the cerebral development of one 
tribe is seen to di£Per as widely from that of 
another, as the European mind does from that of 
the New Hollander. Here, then, each Hindoo, 
Chinese, New Hollander, Negro^ and Charib, 
obviously inherits from his parents a certain ge- 
neral type of head ; and so does each Euro- 

* Parents frequently live again in their offspring. It is 
quite certain that children resemble their parents, not onlj 
in countenance and the form of their body, but also in their 
mental dispositions, in their virtues and vices, &c. 

G 
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peaa^ Ift tliSDy the geoend forms and propoetionir 
are thus so palpably tramniftted^ can we doubt 
that the ladividual Taiietiea kliaw the auae rule, 

■ 

modified slightly by causes peculiar to the parenla 
of tbe individual ? The £ffareMes of national cJuh- 
rmier am equally conapiououa as ihoaft of nalioiial 
brmiu^ and it is suirprisisg how pennanently both 
endure. It is observed by an author in the £dm- 
burgh MevieWf that ^^ ikt Vicentine distriot is^ 
'* as every one knows, and has been for ages, an 
^* integral part of the Venetian doniobos, pvofes- 
^^ sing the same religion, and governed by t^ 
^^ same laws^ as the other centinental. provinoes of 
^^ Venice ; yet the English chaaacter ia not more 
'< diflereni from the Frendi, than that of the Vi- 
^^ oeBftine from the Paduan ; while die contrMt 
^^ between the Vicendne and his other neighbour, 
** the Veronese, is hardly less remarkable.!^ — 
No. Ixxxiv. p. 4601 

If, then, form, siae, and constitution of bndn, 
ave ivansmitted ttom parents to children, if these 
determine natural mental talents and dispositions, 
which in their turn exercise the greatest influence 
ov^ the happinesa of individuals through the 
whole of life, it becomes extremely important to 
discover according to what laws this transmission 
takes place. Three principles present themselves 
to our consideration, at the first aspect of the ques- 
tion. Either, in tbe ^rsl place, tbe constitution 
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and qualili^ of bran, which Uie par^^Dtfr them- 
selres inherited at birth, are traBsmitted B\m>- 
luCely, so that the children, sex foUowing sex, are 
exact copies, without variation or modification, of 
the one parent or the other ; or, secondly the na- 
tural and inherent qualities of the father and mo- 
ther combine, and are transmitted in a modified 
form to the ofispring ; or, thirdly th^ qualities of 
the children are determined jointly by the constitu- 
tion of the stock, and by the faculties which pre- 
dominate in power and activity in the parents, at 
the particular time when the organic existence of 
each child commences. 

Experience shews that the Jtrgt cannoc be the 
law ; for, as often menticxied, a real law of nature 
admits of no exceptions, and it is well established, 
that the minds of children are not ^anorl copies, with- 
out variation or modification^ <^ those of the parents, 
sex following sex. Neither can the second be the 
law, because it is equally certain that the minds 
of children, although swneUmes, are not aiwa^, 
in talents and disposition, perfect medifieations'of 
those of the father and mother. If this law pre- 
vailed, no child w^uld be a copy of the fathca*, 
none a copy of the mother, nor of any collateral 
relation, but each would be invariably a compound 
of the two paroita, and all the children would be 
exactly alike, sex alone excepted. Experience 
shews, that thb cannot be the law. What, then, 
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does experience say to the Mrd idea, that the 
mental character of each child is determined by 
the particular qualities of the stock, combined 
with those which predominated in the parents 
when its existence commenced. 

I have already adverted to the influence of the 
stock, and shall now illustrate that of the oondi- 
tioa of the parents, when existente is communi- 
cated* 

A strong illustration, in the case of the lower 
animals, appeared in the Edinburgh Review, No. 
Ixxxiv. p. 467. 

^' Every one conversant with beasts,^ says the 
reviewer, *^ knows, that not only their natural, 

but that many of their acquired qualities, are 

transmitted by the parents to their. offspring. 

Perhaps the most curious example of the latter 
^^ fact may be found in the pointer. 

^^ This animal is endowed with the natural in- 
<^ stinct of winding game, and stealing upon bis 

prey, which he surprises, having first made a 

short pause, in order to launch himself upon it 
'^ with more security of success. This sort of 
*^ semicolon in his proceedings, man converts into 
^^ a Jidl step, and teaches him to be as much 
^^ pleased at seeing the bird or beast drop by the 
^^ shooter's gun, as at taking it himself. The 
<^ staunchest dog of this kind, and of the original 
<< pointer, is of Spanish origin, and our own, is 
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* derived from this race, crossed with that of the 
foxhound, or other breed of dog, for the sake 
of improving his speed. This mixed and facti- 
^^ tious race, of course, naturally partakes less of 
** the true pointer character ; that is to say, is less 
disposed to stop, or at least he makes a shorter 
stop at game. The Jactitiotis pointer ie^ how- 
ever^ disciplined^ in this cotmtry^ into staunch^ 
ness; andy what is most svngtdar^ this qua- 

** LITY IS, IN A GREAT DEGREE, INHERITED BY 

HIS PUPPY, who may be seen earnestly standing 
at swallows or pigeons in a farm-yard. For in- 
'^ tuition, though it leads the offspring to exercise 
^' his parent'*s faculties, does not instruct him how 
todirect them. The preference of his masterafter- 
wards guides him in his selection, and teaches 
**him what game is better Worth pursuit. On 
*^ the other hand, the pointer of pure Spanish 
race, unless he happen to be well broke himself, 
which in the south of Europe seldom happens, 
produces a race which are all but unteachable, 
according to our notions of a pointer^s business. 
They will make a stop at their game, as natural 
instinct prompts them, but seem incapable of 
<^ being drilled into the habits of the animal, which 
** education has formed in this country, and has 
<' rendered, as I have S2ud, in some degree, capa- 
*' ble of transmitting his acquirefnents to his de- 
** scendauts.^ 
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** Acquired habits are hereditary in other ani- 
*^ mals besides dogs. English sheep, probably 
** from the greater richness of our pastures, feed 
*^ very much together; while Scotch sheep are 
'* obliged to extend and scatter themselves over 

thar hills, for the better discovery of food. Yet 

the English sheep, on beiitg transferred to Sooi- 
** land, keep their old Jiabit cffeeii/ng in a mass, 
** though so little adapted to their new country ; 
'^ 80 do their descendants ; and the English she^ 
*^ is not thoroughly naturalized into the necessi- 
*^ ties of bis place tiU the third generation. The 
'* same thing may be observed as to the natufe of 
^* his food, that is observed in his mode of sedcing 
" it When turnips were introduced f5rom Eng- 
'< land into Scotland, t^ was ordy ike third gene- 
^* ration which heartily adopted this diet, the first 
** having been starved into an acquiescence in it."" 

In these instances, long continued impres»ons 
on the parents appear to have at last effected 
change of disposition in the offspring. 

^^ We have seen,^ says an author whom I have 
already quoted, " how wonderfully the 6«f works— 
^* according to rules discovered by man thousands 
^* of years after the insect had followed them with 
^* perfect accuracy. The same little animal seenn 
^^ to be acquainted with principles of which we axe 
" stilt ignorant. * We can, by cros^g, vary the 
^^ forms of cattle with astonishing nicety ; but we 
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ha¥e no .means of ahering the nature c^ aa ani- 
mal, onoe born, by means of treatment and fleed- 
** ing. This power, however, is undeniably pos- 
^' sessed by the beea When the queen-bee is lost, 
'** by death or otherwise, they choose a grub fiom 
^* among those who are born for workers ; they 
^ HMdfie three cells into one, and, pl«cii]^ the grub 
^< there, they bmld a tube round it ; ihey after- 
** wards build another oeU, of a pyranndal form, 
^' into which the grub grows : they feed it with 
*^ peculiar food, and tend it with extreme eare. 
'** It becomes, when tnmsformed from the wtmm 
^^ to the fly, not a work^, but a queen-bee.'^--* 
-Obfeds, Admi/Magesy and Fkiuufres cf Science^ 
p. S8. It is difficult to conceive that man will 
ever possess such a power as this last. 

Man, however, as an organized being, is subject 
to laws similar to those which govern the organi- 
zatioB of the lower anirafals. Dr Pb^itchabd, m 
)m Researches into the Physical History of Man- 
kind, has brought forward a variety of kitoesting 
facts and opinions on this subject of transmisnon 
of hereditary qualities in the human race. He 
says, << Children resemble, in feature and consd- 
^< tution, both parents, but, I think, more gene* 
<^ rally the father. In the breeding of horses and 
*^ oxen, great importance is attached, by experien- 
ced propagators, to the male.. In sheep, it is 
commonly observed that black rams b^et 
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^< black lambs. In the human species, also, the 
*^ complexion chiefly follows that of the father ; 
^^ and I believe it to be a general fact, that the 
^^ offspring ot a black father and white mother is 
^' nmch darker than the progeny of a whiiejather 
" and a black mother." — Vol. ii. p. 551. These 
facts appear to me to be referable to both causes. 
The stock must have had some influaioe, but the 
mother, in all these cases, is not impressed by her 
own colour, because she does not look on herself; 
while the^^A^r*^ complexion must strikingly at- 
tract her attention, and may, in this way, give the 
darker tinge to the offspring*. 

Dr Fbxtchabb states the result of his investi- 
gations to be, First, That the organization of 
the offspring is always modelled according to the 
type of the origined structure of the parent ; and, 
secondly f ^^ That changes, produced by external 
causes in the appearance or constitution of the 
individual are temporary ; and, in general, ac- 
^^ quired characters are transient ; they terminate 
^^ with the individual, and have no influence on 
"the. progeny." — ^Vol. ii. p. 6^. He supports 
the first of these propositions by a variety of facts 
occurring '* in the porcupine family," " in the be- 
*^ reditary nature of c(»npIexion," and, " in the 
" growth of supernumerary fingers or toes, and 

% ' ' ' 

* Black hens la^ dark-coloured eggs. 
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*' corresponding deficiencies." ** Maufebtuis has 
** mentioned this phenomenon ; he assures us, 
*^ that there were two families in Germany, who 
^' have been distinguished for several generations 
<^ by six fingers on each hand, and the same num- 
** ber of toes on each foot," &c. He admits, at 
the same time^ that the second proposition is of 
more difficult proof, and that an opinion contrary 
to it ** has been maintained by some writers, and 
a variety of singular facts have been related in 
support of it." But many of these relations, as 
he justly observes, are obviously fables. 

In regard to the foregoing propositions, I would 
observe, that a manifest distinction exists between 
transmission of monstrosities, or mutilations, which 
constitute additions to, or abstractions from, the 
natural lineaments of the body, and transmission 
of a mere tendency in particular organs to a 
greater or less development of their natural func- 
tions. This last appears to me to be influenced 
by the state of the parents, at the time when ex- 
istence is communicated to the offspring. On this 
point Dr Pbitchabb says, ^' The opinion which 
** formerly prevailed, and which has been enter- 
^* tained by some modem writers, among whom is 
*^ Dr Dabwin, that at the period when organi- 
** sation commences in the ovum, that is, at or 
^^ soon after the time of conception, the structure 

q2 
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^' o{ tlie fetus k capable of undergoujig modificir. 
^< tion from impremoiag oq the mind or seiues ^f 
the {lareiito ck)es not appear altogether fio im- 
probaUe. It is contradicted, at leaat, by bo 
^' fact in phydoiogy. It is an ^nkxi of very 
^' ancient prevalence, and may be traced to so re- 
*^ motelEL period, that its rise caanot be attributed 
^^ to the speculations of philosophers, and it is dif- 
^^ 6cult to account for the origin of such a persua- 
^ »on, unless we ascribe it to facts which happen- 
<' ed to be observed."— P. 556. 

A striking and undeniable proof of the effect on 
the character and dispositions <^ cladldren, produ- 
ced by the form of brain transmitted to them by 
hereditary desoent, is to be found in the progeny 
of marriages between Europeans, whose brains 
possess a favourable development of the moral and 
intellectual organs, and Hindoos, and native Ame- 
ricans, whose bx;ains are infericnr. AU authors 
Hgree, and report the circumstance as singularly 
striking, that the children of such unions are de- 
cidedly superior in oiental qualities to the native, 
while they are still inferior to the Bfiropean pa- 
rent. Captain Fiu^nslin says, that the half4)reed 
American Indians ^^ are upon the whole a good 
^^ looking people ; and, where the experiments 
^' have been made, have shewn much expertaess 
<^ in loarning, wad wiUiogaess tp be taqght; they 
•* have, however, been sadly neglected.'' — ^P. 86. 
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He adds, ^^ It bii^ been remarkedt I do not know 
with what truth, that half breeds shewraore peraonal 
courage than the puce breedcu^ Captain Basis. 
Hall, and other writers cm South America, men- 
tion, that the off8{mng of native Amancan and 
finish parents, constitute the Hiost active, vigo- 
rous, and powerful portion of die inhabitants of 
these countries ; and many of them rose to high 
oaasnands during the revolutionary war. So 
cnucii is this the case in Hindoskan, that several 
writers have already pointed to the nuxed race 
there, as obviously destined to become the future 
sovereigns of India. These individuals inherit 
froni the native parent a certain adaptation to the 
dianite, and from the European parent a higher 
development of brain, the two combined conHCttu. 
ting their superiority. 

Another eatample of the same law occurs in 
Persia. In that coontry, it is said that the cus- 
torn has existed for ages among the nobles, of pur- 
dmnag beautiftil female Cir c assi an captives, and 
forming alliances with them as wives. It is as-, 
eerttnaed that the Circassian form of l»'ain stands 
oompamtivdy hi^ in the devdopment of the 
moral and intelleetual organs *. And k is men>^ 

• In Mr W. Allan's picture of the Circassian Captives, 
the form of the head is said to be a copy from nature, taken 
by that artist, when he visited the countary. It is engraved 
by Mr Jakes Stewart with great beauty and fidelity, an4 
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tioned by some travellers, that the race of nobles in 
Persia is the most gifted in natural qualities, bodilj 
and mental, of any class of that people; a fact 
diametrically opposite to that which takes place in 
Spain, and other European countries, where the 
nobles intermarry constantly with each other, and 
set the orgaiuc laws altogether at defiance. : 

The degeneracy and even idiocy of some of the 
noble and royal families of Spain and Portugal, 
from marrying nieces, and other near relations, is 
well known; and defitctive brains, in all these 
cases, are observed. 

The father of Napoleon Buonaparte, says 
Sir Walter Scott, ^^ is stated to have possessed a 
^* very handsome person, a talent for doquence, 
^^ and a vivacity of intellect, which he transmitted 
^^ to his son.^ ^* It was in the middle of civil dis- 
^^ cord, fights, and skirmishes, that Charles 
^* Buonaparte married LatitiaRamolini, one 
'^ of the most beautiful young women of the 
^^ island, and possessed of a great deal of firmness 
^^ of character. She partook of the dangers of her 
^* husband during the years of civil war, and is 
^^ said to have accompanied him on horseback on 
^' some military expeditions, or perhaps hasty 
" flights, shortly before her being delivered of the 

maj be consulted as an example of the superioritj of Cir* 
eassian development of the brain. 
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<* future Emperor.'*— Z^ of Napoleon Buona- 
PABTBf vol. ill. p. 6. 

The murder of David Rizzio was perpetrated 
by armed nobles, with many circumstances d vio- 
lence and terror, in the presence of Maby, Queen 
of Scotland, shortly before the birth of her son, 
afterwards James the First of England. The 
constitutional liability of this monarch to emotions 
of fear, is recorded as a characteristic of his mind ; 
and it has even been mentioned that he started ia- 
voiuntarily at the sight of a drawn sword. Queen 
Maby was not deficient in courage, and the Stu- 
ABTS, both before and after James the First, 
were distinguished for this quality; so that he 
was' a marked exception to the dispositions of 
his family. Napoleon and James form striking 
contrasts ; and it may be remarked that the mind 
of Napoleok'^s mother appears to have risen to 
the danger to which she was exposed, and braved 
it; while the circumstances in which Queen Mary 
was placed, were calculated to inspire her with 
fear alone. 

Farther evidence of the same law may still be 
mentioned. EsauiBOL, the celebrated French me- 
dical writer, in adverting to the causes of mad- 
ness, menticms that many children whose exist- 
ence dated from periods when the horrors of the 
French Revolution were at their height, turned out 
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aubsequently to be weak, Mivout, Mid initahle m 
mind, extremely susceptible of impreMions, and 
liaUe, by the least extraordinary exdtentnlt, to be 
thxown into abaotute inaaBity. Afgaim, in a case 
which fell under niy own observation, the father of a 
£Haaily was aiok, had a partial recxyrery, but relap* 
sed, declined, and in twomonths died. Sevenmonths 
after his deafth, a son was bonv of the full age ; 
and the origin of whose existence was rele|:nUe to 
tbe period of the partial reoovery. At that time, 
and during the subsequent two months, the facuk 
ties of the mother were in the h^hest state of ex- 
cateoieDt, in ministering to her husband, to whom 
she was greatly attoched ; and, after his death, 
the same excitement oonAinued to operate, for she 
was thtti loaded witb the charge of a numat>u8 
fiunily, but not depressed ; for her circumstances 
were comfortable. The ohild is now mope dian 
ten jrears old; and, wbtle bss constitution is the 
most ddieate, his development of the mental or* 
gans, and the natural actirity of these, is decidedly 
the greatest of the family. Another iUusteatioa 
of the saaae laiw is found in the £ict, that, when 
two parties linarry very young, the ddeat oi their 
children genesally inberks a. less favoiuable de- 
velopment, of t^ moral and inteUeetual organa* 
than those pfodueed in more maUire age,— whieb 
is in exact oorreapoadf^ice with the doctrine, tba^ 
the animal faculties in men, in general, are most vi- 
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gotouR m early liie» aad will then be sDost readUy 
trflSMa»iUed to offsprkig. Indeed it appears AtL 
cult to aooeuBt Cm: the vide vaneties in the form 
ci the hraia in children of the same family, unless 
on the .{Nriiiciple, that tbe orgaas whieb predomi- 
nate in activity and vigour in the parents, at ^e 
time when existence is conuBUiiicated, 4etermme 
the tendeaey of oorrespondiiig ^rgana to develope 
themselves largely in the childrea. If this ifi 
really the law of nature, as tbeee is great veaacm 
for believing, then parents, in whom combative- 
ness and destructiveness are in habitual activity, 
wiU transmit these organs, in a state of high de- 
velopment and exeitemant, to their children ; and 
those in whom the moral and intellectual organs 
exist in supreme vigour, will transmit these in 
greatest peHection. 

This view is in harmony with the fact, that chil- 
dren generally, although notunivjersally, resemble 
the parents in their mental qualities ; because the 
lai^geat organs being naturally the most active, the 
gemral and habitual staAe of the parents will be 
^rtxongly BE»rked by those which predominate in 
size in thfsur own brains ; and on the principle 
49f pnedominanee in activity and eneugy causing 
tbe traasmbflimfi of rimilar qualities to the off- 
t^mng, the children wii)^ in thi9 way, v«ry gene- 
rally reseinbfe tfae parents. But they will apt 
always do so; because^ even Mamy MACXKNni^ 
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in whom the moral and intellectual organs were 
extremely deficient, might have been exposed to 
external influences which, for the time being, 
might have excited them to unwonted vivacity ; 
and, according to the rule, as now expliuned, a 
child, dating its existence from that period, might 
have inherited a higher organization of brain than 
her own. Or, a person with a very excellent mo- 
ral development, might, by some particular oc- 
currence, have his animal propensities roused to 
unwonted vigour, and his moral sentiments thrown, 
for the time, into the shade ; and any offspring 
connected with that condition, would prove infe- 
rior to himself in the development of the moral 
organs, and greatly surpass him in the aze of 
those of the propensities. 

I do not present these views as ascertained phre- 
nolo^cal science, but as inferences strongly sup- 
ported by facts, and consistent with known phe- 
nomena. If we suppose them to be true, they 
will greatly strengthen the motives for preserv- 
ing the habitual supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments and inteUect, when, by doing so, im- 
proved moral and intellectual capacities may be 
conferred on offspring. If it be true that this 
lower world, so far as man is concerned, is framed 
to harmonize with the supremacy of die higher 
faculties of the mind, what a noble prospect would 
this law open up of the possibility of man ulti- 
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mately becoming capable of placing himself more 
fully in accordance with the Divine institutions, 
than he has hitherto been able to accomplish; 
and, in consequence, of reaping numberless enjoy- 
ments that appear destined for him by his Creiu- 
tor, and avoiding thousands of miseries that now 
render his Ufe a series of calamities. The views 
here expounded also harmonize with the second 
principle of this Essay, namely, That, as activity 
in the faculties is the fountain of enjoyment, the 
whole constitution of nature is designedly framed 
to call on them for ceaseless exertion. What 
scope for observation, reflection, the exercise of 
moral sentiments, and regulating of animal im- 
pulse, does not this picture of nature present ! 

I cordially agree, however, with Dr Peit- 
CHAED, that this subject is still involved in very 
great obscurity. " We know not,'' says he, " by 
^ what means any of the facts we remark are ef- 
^< fected ; and the utmost we can hope to attain 
^^ is, by tracing the connection of circumstances, 
^^ to learn from what combinations of them we 
« may expect to witness particular results."— 
Vol. ii. p. 542. But much of the daricness may 
be traced to the past ignorance of mankind con- 
cerning the functions of the brain. If we consi- 
der that it has all along been the most important 
organ of our system ; that, from its office, menial 
impressions must almost necessarily have exercised 
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ft {lowerful influence over the devdbpment of its 
partSy and that the relative size of these determines 
the predominance of particukr talents and dispo- 
sitions; but, nevathelesd, that all past observa- 
tions have been conducted without the knowledge 
of these principles ; it will not appear marvellous 
that merely confusion and contradiction have ex- 
isted in the results drawn. At the present mo- 
ment, aooordingly, almost all that phrenologists 
can pretend to accomplish is, to point out the 
mighty void ; to offer an exposition of its causes ; 
and to, state sudi inferences as their own very li- 
mited observations have hitherto enabled them to 
deduce. Far from pretending to be in possessicm 
of certain and complete knowledge on this sub^ 
ject, I am inclined to think, that, although every 
ooDJecture now hazarded were true, several centu- 
ries of observation will probably be required to 
render the principles completely practical. Atpre^ 
sent we have almost no information ooncenring the 
eflPects, on the duldren, of different temperaments, 
of diflBsrent combinations in die cerebml orgims, 
of diffefences of age, &c. in the parents. 

It is astcnushing, however, to what extent met^ 
pecuxnary interests excke men to investigate and 
observe the Natural Laws, and how small am m» 
fluenoe moral and rational considerations exert in 
leading them' to do so. Before a ccHnmon insu^ 
raoce oompany will undertake the risk of ptiying 
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jS^IOO, on the deathofanindividunl, thgr require 
the following questions to be answered by cttdiUe 
and intelligent witnesses : 

" 1. How long have you known Mr A. B. ? 

'^ 2. Has he had the gout ? 

'^ 3. Has be had a spitting of blood, asthma, 

consumpdon, or other pulmonary ciMnjdaint ? 
4. Do you consider him at all pred&spoted to 

any of these complaints ? 

^' 5. Has he been afflicted with fits, or mental 
^^ derangem^it ? 

^^6. Do you think his constitution 'perfec&y 
'^ good, in the common acceptation <ji th^ teon ? 
7. Are his habits in every respect strictly re- 

gular and temperate ? 

'^ 8. Is he at present in good health ? 
9. Is there any thing in his form, halHts of 
^^ living, or bu^esa, whicii you are of opmion 

may shorten his life ? 

^^ 10. What compilaints are his famify moat 
" Mibject to ? 

" 11. Are you awfire <rf any reason why an ia- 
'* surance might not with safety be effected on his 
".Jife?^ 

A man and woman about to marry, have, in the 
general case, the health and hapjuness of fivie or 
more human bdngs depending on their attentiaii 
to considerations, essentially the same as the fore^ 
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going, and yet how much less scrupulous are they 
than the mere speculators in money ? 

There is no moral diiBculty in admitting and 
admiring the wisdom and benevolence of the insti- 
tution, by which good qualities are transmitted 
from parents to children ; but it is frequently held 
as unjust to the latter, that they should inherit pa- 
rental deficiencies, and so be made to suffer for 
sins which they did not commit. In solving this 
difficulty, I must agmn refer to the supremacy of 
the moral sentiments, as the theory of the consti- 
tution of the world. The animal propensities are 
all selfish, and regard only the immediate and ap- 
parent interest of the individual ; while the higher 
sentiments delight in that which communicates the 
greatest quantity of enjoyment to the greatest 
number. Now, let us suppose the law of heredi- 
tary descent to be abrogated altogether, that is to 
say, that each individual of the race at birth were 
endowed with fixed natural qualities, without the 
slightest reference to what his parents had been, 
or done ; — ^this form of constitution would obvious- 
ly cut off every possibility of improvement in the 
race. Every phrenologist knows, that the New 
Hollanders, Charibs, and other savage tribes, are 
distinguished by great deficiencies in the moral and 
intellectual organs *. If, however, it be true, that 

* This &ct is demonstrated hj specimens in most Phre- 
nological Collections. 
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considerable development of intellectual (Vgans it 
indispensable to the comprehension of science, and 
the practice of virtue, it would, on the present sup^ 
position, be impossible to raise the New HoUand- 
ers, as a people, one step higher in capacity for 
intelligence and virtue than they now are. We 
might cultivate each generation up to the limit of 
its powers, but there the improvement, and a low 
one it would be, would stop ; for the aext genera- 
tion, being produced with brains equally deficient 
in the moral and intellectual re^ons, no principle 
of increasing amelioration would exist. The same 
remarks are applicable to every tribe of mankind. 
If we assume modem Europeans as the standard, 
then, if the law of hereditary descent were abro- 
gated, every deficiency that at this moment is at- 
tributable to imperfect or disproportionate de- 
velopment of brain, would- be irremediable, and 
continue as long as the race existed. Each gene- 
ration might be cultivated till the summit level of 
its capacities was attained, but there each succeed- 
ing generation would remain. When we contrast 
with this prospect the very opposite effects flowing 
from the law of hereditary transmission of qualities 
in an increaang ratio, the whole advantages are at 
once perceived to be on the ade of the latter con- 
stitution. According to this rule, the children of 
the individuals who have obeyed the organic,' the 
moral, and the intellectual laws, would start from 
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the yghnnt level of tfieJr pivents, not only in ac- 
quiEed-ioKiwliBdge, but in oonsequeiuse of thelt very 
dbedienee^ tbey vould inheiit an enlarged de- 
velopment of the mcwal and intellectusd organs^ 
and thereby enjoy an inereoBing capability of dis- 
ODvering^ ami obeying l&e Creator^ft institutions: 
This improvement will^ na dDnbty^ have its limits ; 
but it may ptobably extend to that pwht at which 
man will be capable of placing himself in harmony 
widi the natural laws. The effiinrt necessary to 
TfMemtam himself there^ will still pvovid^ for the 
activity of his feculties. 

Sd^.We may suppose die law dT hereditary 
descent to be limited to the transmission of good, 
and abrc^ated as to the transpaisnon of bad quali^ 
ties ; and it may be thought that this arrangeisent 
would be mojne benevolent and just. There are 
ohjectiona to thi& view, however, whidi> do not oc- 
cur at once to the mind. We see as matter of 
fact^ that aviciaus and debased parent is actually 
defective, in the moral and intelleetnal organs. 
Now, if his children should take up exactly the 
same development as himself, this would be trans- 
miamtt of impear&ctions, which is> the very point 
di^eetsd to; or, If be w«re to ti^ke up a de- 
vekpmsnt fixed by nature, and not at all referable 
to that of the parent ; this would render the whole 
race atatiosEary in their first condition, i^thout the 
possibility of improvement in ^eir capacities. 
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which also we have seen woaaJd be an evil gj^etitiy. 
to be deprecated, 

3c%, The bad development mi^t be si^yposed 
to transBoit^ bj hi»editary desoeni, a good de- 
velopment ; but this would aet at nought the su-* 
premacy of justiee and benevolence; it would 
render the consequences of ccaitempt for, and vie^ 
laHott of the divine laws, and of obedience to them, 
in this particular, precisely alike. The debauchee, 
the cheat, the murderer, and the robber, would, 
acoorcfing to this view, be able to look upon the- 
prospects of their posterity, with the same eoa&^ 
dence in their welfare and happiness, as the pabus 
and intelligent christian, who had sought to know 
Grod and to ofaley his imstitutions during his whole 
life. Certainly .no individual^ in whom> the higher 
sentiments prevail, will for a moment regaid: thk 
imagined change as any improvement on the Crea- 
tor's arrangements. What a host of motives to 
moral and religious conduct' would at once be 
withdrawn, were such a spectacle of divine gov^n^ 
ment exhibited to the mind In propoction m the 
brain is improved, the aptitude of man for di^oo^ 
vering and obeying the natural 'laws will be en«- 
creased. For example, it appears to- me that tlie 
native American savages, and native New. HisjU 
landers, cannot, with their present brains^ adcqMt 
Europewi civilization. The reader will find in 
the Phrenological Collections specimens of their 
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skulls, and, on comparing them with those of 
Europeans, he will observe that, in the former, 
the organs of reflecting intellect. Ideality, Con- 
scientiousness, and Benevolence, are greatly infe- 
rior in size to the same organs in the latter. If, by 
obeying the organic laws, the moral and intellec- 
tual organs of these savages could be considerably 
enlarged, they would desire civilization, and would 
adopt it when offered. If this view be well 
founded, all means used for their cultivation, 
which are not calculated at the same time to im- 
prove their cerebral organisation, will be limited 
in their effects by the narrow capacities attending 
their present development. In youth, all the or- 
gans of the body are more susceptible of modifica- 
tion than in advanced age ; and hence the effects 
of education on the young may arise from, the* 
greater susceptibility of the brain to impressions at 
that period than later. 

4M/9 It may be supposed that human happi- 
ness would have been more completely secured, 
by endowing all individuals at birth with that 
degree of development of the moral and intellec- 
tual organs, which would have best fitted them for 
discovering and obeying the Creator^s institutions, 
and by preventing all aberrations from this stand- 
ard ; just as the lower animals appear to have re- 
ceived instincts and capacities, adjusted with the 
most perfect wisdom to their conditions. Two 
3 
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remarks occur on this suppo^tion. First, We 
are not competent at present to judge correctly 
how far the development actually bestowed on the 
human race, is, or is not, wisely adapted to their 
circumstances; for there may, by possibility, be 
departments in the great system of human society, 
exactly suited to all existing forms of brain, not 
imperfect through disease, if our knowledge were 
sufficient to discover them. The want of a natu- 
ral index to the mental dispositions and capacities 
of individuals, and of a philosophical theory of the 
constitution of society, has hitherto precluded the 
possibility of arriving at sound conclusions on this 
question. It appears to me probable, that, while 
there may be great room for improvement in the 
talents and dispositions of vast numbers of indivi- 
duals, the imperfections of the race in general may 
not be so great, as we, in our present state of ig- 
norance of the aptitudes of particular persons for 
particular situations, are prone to infer. But, se- 
condly, On the principle that activity m the facul- 
ties is the fountain of enjoyment, it may be consi- 
dered whether additional motives to the exercise 
of the moral and intellectual powers, and, conse- 
quently, greater happiness, are not conferred by 
leaving men, within certain limits, to regulate the 
talents and tendencies of their descendants, than by 
endowing each individual with the best qualities, 
independently of the conduct of his parents. 

H 
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On the whole, therefore, there seems reaaoii 
for ooncludiiigy that the actual institutioD, by 
which both good and bad qualities * are transmit- 
ted, is fraught with higher advantages to the race, 
than the abx^tion of the law of transmtsabn 
altogether ; or than the supposed change of it, by 
which bad men would transmit good qualities to 
their children. The actual law, when viewed by 
the moral sentiments and intellect, both in its 
principles and consequences, appears benefidal 
and expedient When an individual sufferer, 
therefore, complains of its operaticm, he regards 
it through the animal faculties alone ; his self-love 
is annoyed, and he carries his thoughts no fur- 
ther. He never stretches his mind forward to the 
consequences to mankind at large, if the law which 
gneveshim were reversed. The animal faculties 
regard nothing beyond their own immediate and 
apparent interest, and they do not even discern it 
correctly ; for no arrangement that is beneficial for 
the race can be injurious to individuals, if its ope^ 

* In using the popular expressions ^' good qualities" and 
'* bad qualities," I do not mean to insinuate, that any of the 
tendencies bestowed on man are essentially bad in themselves. 
Destructiveness and Acquisitiveness, for example, are, when 
properly directed, unquestionably good; but they become 
the sources of evil, when their organs are too laige, in pro- 
portion to those of the moral sentiments and intellect. By 
bad qualities, therefore, I always mean either disease, or un- 
favourable proportions amoBg the different oigans. 
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rations in regard to them were distinctly traced. 
The abrogation of the rule^ therefore, under which 
they complain, would, we may be certain, bring 
ten thousand times greater evils^ even upon them- 
selves, than its continuanoe^ 

On the other hand, an inditidual sufferer under a 
hereditary pain, in whom the moral and intellectual 
faculties predominate, who should see the principle 
and consequences of the institutiori of hereditary 
descent, as now explained, would not muimur at 
them as utfjiist ; he would bow with submisaon 
to an institution, which he perceived to be 
fraught with blessings to the race, when it was 
known and observed, and the very practice of 
this reverential acquiescence i^ould be so de- 
lightful, that it would diminish, in a great de^ee, 
the severity of the evil. Besides, he would see 
the door of m^cy standing widely open, and in- 
viting his return ; he would perceive that every 
step which he itnade iti his own person towards ex- 
act obedience to the Creator^s institutions^ would 
remove by so much the organic penalty transmit- 
ted through ,his parentis transgressi<ma, and that 
his posterity would reap the full benefits of hiy 
more dutiful observance. 

It may be objected to the law of hereditary 
transmission of organic qualities, that the chijidren 
of a blind and lame father* have aound eyes and 
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limbs : fiut, in the 1^^ place, these defects are gene- 
rally the result of accident or disease, occurring 
either during pregnancy, or posterior to birth, and 
seldom or never the operation of nature ; and, con- 
sequently, the original physical prindples remain- 
ing entire in the constitution, the bodily imperfec- 
tions are not transmitted to the progeny. 9dkf^ 
Where the defects are congenite or constitutional, 
it frequently happens that they are transmitted 
through successive generations. This is exempli- 
fied in deafness, in blindness, and even in the pos- 
session of supernumerary fingers or toes. The 
reason why such peculiarities are not transmitted 
to all the progeny, appears to be simply that, in 
general, only onef parent is defective. If the fa- 
ther, for instance, be blind or deaf, the mother is 
generally free from that imperfection, and her in- 
fluence naturally extends to, and modifies the re- 
sult in, the progeny. 

If the law of hereditary transmission of men- 
tal qualities be, as now explained, dependent on 
the organs in highest excitement in the parents, 
it will account for the varieties, along with the ge- 
neral resemblance, that occur in children of the 
same marriage. It will account also for the cir- 
cumstance of genius being sometimes transmitted 
and sometimes not. Unless ho(k parents possess 
the developments and temperament of genius, the 
law would not certainly transmit these qualities to 
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the children ; and even although both did possess 
these endowments, they would be transmitted on- 
ly on condition of the parents obeying the organic 
laws, one of which forbids that excessive exertion 
of the mental and corporeal functions, which ex- 
hausts and debilitates the system ; an error almost 
universally committed by persons endowed with 
high original talent, under the present condition 
of ignorance of the natural laws, and erroneous 
fashions and institutions of society. The suppos- 
ed law would be disproved by cases of weak, im- 
becile, and vicious children, being born to parents 
whose own constitution and habits had been in the 
highest accordance with the organic, moral, and 
intellectual laws ; but no such cases have hitherto 
come under my observation. 

Further, after birth, it is quite certain, that the 
organs most active in the parents have a decided 
tendency to cause an increase in the size of corre- 
sponding organs in the children, by habitually ex- 
citing and exercising them, which favours their 
growth. According to this law, habitual severity, 
chiding, and imperious conduct, proceeding from 
over-active Self-esteem and Destructiveness in the 
parents, rouse these faculties in the children, 
produce hatred and resistance, and increase the 
activity of the same organs, while those of the mo- 
ral sentiments and intellect are left in a state of 
apathy. 
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Rules, however, are best taught by ex«n)[>les ; 
and I shall, therefore, proceed to mentkm scmbc 
facts that haye £dlen under my own notice, or been 
communicated to me fiom authentic sources, illus- 
trative of the practical consequences of infringing 
the law of hereditary descent. 

A man, aged about 50, possessed a brain, in 
prhich the animal, moral, and knowing intellectual 
organs, were all strong, but the reflecting weak. 
He was pious, but destitute of education; he 
married an unhealthy young woman, deficient in 
moral development, but of considerable force of 
character ; and several children were hom. The 
father and mother were far from being happy ; 
and, when the children attained to eighteen or 
twenty years of age, they were adapts in evary 
species of immorality and profligacy ; they picked 
thdr father^s pocket, stole his goods^ and got them 
sold back to him, by accomplices, fcnr money, 
which was spent in betting and cock-fighting, 
drinking, and low debauchery. The father was 
heavily grieved ; but knowing only two resources, 
he beat the children severefy as long as he was 
able, and prayed for them ; his own words were, 
that <* if, ij^ier thati it pleased the Lord to make 
'* vessels of wrath of them, the Lord^s will must 
^^ just be done.^ I mention this last observation, 
not in jest^ but in great seriousness. It was im- 
possible not to pity the unhappy father ; yet, who 
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thai sees the institutions ot the Creator to be in 
themselves wise^ but in this instance to have been 
directly violated, will not acknowledge that the 
bitter pangs of the poor old man were the conse- 
quences of his own ignorance ; and that it was an 
erroneous view of the divine administration, which 
led him to overlook his own mistakes, and to attri- 
bute to the Almighty the purpose of making ves- 
sels of wrath of his children, as the only explana- 
tion which he could ^ve of their wicked disposi- 
tions. Who that sees the cause of his misery 
must not lamant that his piety should not have 
been enlightened by philosophy, and directed to 
obedience, in the first instance, to the organic in- 
stitutions of the Creator, as one of the prescribed 
conditions, without observance of which he had no 
title to expect a blessing upon his o£&pring. 

In another instance, a man, in whom the animal 
organs, particularly those of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, were very large, but with a pretty 
fiur moral and intellectual development, married, 
against her inclination, a young woman, fashion- 
ably and shewily edueated, but with a very decid- 
ed defidency in Conscientiousness. They soon 
became unhappy, and even blows were said to 
^ve passed between them, although they belong- 
ed to the middle rank of life. The mother, in 
this case, employed the children to deceive. and 
plunder the father, and, latterly, spent the pro* 
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duce in drink. The sons inherited the deficient 
morality of the mother, and the ill temper of the 
father. The family fireside became a theatre of 
war, and, before the sons attained majority, the 
father was glad to get them removed from his 
house, as the only means by which he could feel 
even his life in safety from their violence ; for they 
had by that time retaliated the blows with which 
he had visited them in their younger years ; and 
he stated, that he actually considered his life to 
be in danger from his own ofispring. 

In another family, the mother psssesses an ex. 
cellent development of the moral and intellectual 
organs, while, in the father, the animal organs pre- 
dominate in great excess*. She has been thie un- 
happy victim of ceaseless misfortune, originating 
from the misconduct c^ her husband. Some of 
the childi-en have inherited the father's brain, and 
some the mother's ; and of th^ sons whose heads 
resembled the father's, iseveral have died through 
mere debauchery and profligacy under thirty years 
of age ; whereas those who resemble the mother are 
alive and little contaminated, even amidst all the 
•disadvantages of evil example. 

On the other hand, I am not acquainted with a 
single instance in which the moral and intellectual 
organs predominated in size, in both father and mo- 
ther, and whose extertial circumstances also permit- 
ted their general activity, in which the whole cfaii- 
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dren did not partake of a moral and intellectual 
character, differing slightly in degrees of- excel- 
lence one from another, but all presenting the de- 
cided predominance of the human over the animal 
faculties. - 

There are well-known examples of the children 
of religious and moral fathers exhibiting disposi- 
tions of a very inferior description ; but in all of 
these instances that I have been able to observe, 
there has been a large development of the animal dr- 
gans in the one parent, which was just controlled, 
but not much more, by the moral and intellectual 
powers ; and in the other parent, the moral organs 
did not appear to be in large proportion. The 
unfortunate child inherited the large animal de- 
velopment of the one, with the defective moral de- 
velopment of the other ; and, in this way, was in- 
ferior to both. The way to satisfy one's self on 
this point, is to examine the heads of the parents^ 
In all such cases, a large base of the brain, which 
is the region of the animal propensities, will very 
probably be found in one or other of them. 
' Another organic law of the animal kingdom de- 
serves attention ; viz. that by which marriages 
betwixt blood relations tend decidedly to the de- 
terioration of the physical and mental qualities of 
the offspring. In Spain kings marry their nieces, 
and, in this country, first and second cousins marry 
without scruple ; although every philosophical phy- 
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aio]k)gist will declare that thU U in direct opjxMiiipB 
to the instituticHis of patiire. Thi& law holds ^Isp in 
the v^tal>le kingdom. ^^ A provision, of a very 
<^ simple kind, is, in some cases, made to prevent 
^^ the male and female blossoms of the same jdant 
^^ from breedixig together, this being found to hurt 
^^ the breed of vegetables, just as breedixig in and 
*^ in does the breed of animals. It is contrived,, 
^^ that the dust shall be shed by the. male Uqs- 
^^ som before the female is ready to be affected 
by it, so that the impregnation must be per^ 
formed by the dust of some other plimt, and in 
" this way the breed be crossed." — O^eda, ^c. ^ 
Sdenccy p. 88. . 

On the same principle, it is found highly ad- 
vantageous in agriculture not to sow grain of the 
same stock, in constant successbn on the same spiL 
In individual instances, if the soil and plants are 
both possessed of great vigour ^and the highest 
qualities, the satpe kind of grain may be reaped in 
succession twice or thrice, with less par^pM.ble 
deterioration than where these elements of repro- 
duction are feeble and imperfect; and the. same 
thing appears in the animal kingdom. If the 
first individuals connected in near relationship^ 
who unite in ^oarriage, are uncomnlonly robust, 
and possess very favourably developed brains, 
their offspring may not be so much deteriorated 
below the common standard of the country as ta 
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attract putunilar ottentaoo, and die law of nature 
is, in thU insUmoe, guppocsed not to hold ; but it 
does hold, for to a law of nature there never is an 
exception. The offspring are unifcnrmly inferior 
to what they mmU fume b^n, if the parents had 
united with strangers in blood of equal vigour and 
cerebral development. Whenever there is any re- 
markable defici^cy in parents who are related in 
Mood, these appear in the most marked and ag- 
gravated forms in the offspring. This fact is so 
well known, and so eaealy ascertained, that I for- 
bear to enlarge upon it So much tor miseries 
arising from neglect of the organic laws in form- 
ing the domestic compact. 

.• • • 

I proceed to ad vat to those evils which arise 
from overlooking the operation of the same laws 
in ordinary relations of sodety. 

How many little annoyances arise from the mis- 
conduct of servants and dependents in various de- 
partments of life ; how many losses, aod some- 
times ruin, arise from disbones^ and knavery in 
confidential clerks, partners, and agents. A mer- 
caiitile bouse of great tieputation, in London, was 
riiioed and beesme bankrupt, by a clerk havii^ 
embezzled a prodigioua extent of funds, and ai>- 
^sconded to Anierica ; another company in Edin- 
borgh, was tialked of about a year ago, which bad 
sustained a great loss by a omilar pece of disho- 
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nesty ; a a)inpany in Paisley was ruined by one 
of the partnecs having collected the funds, and 
eloped mth them to the United States ; and late- 
ly, several bankers, and other persons, suffered 
severely in Edinburgh, by the conduct of an indi- 
vidual, some time connected with the pubHc'press. 
If it be true, then, that the mental qualities and 
dispositions of individuals are indicated and in- 
fluenced by the development of their brains, and 
that their actual conduct is the result of this de- 
velopment, opeirated upon by their external cir- 
cumstances, including in this latter every moral 
and intellectual influence coming from without, is 
it not obvious, that one and all of the evils here 
enumerated flowed from infringement of the natu- 
ral i[nstitutions, that is to say, from having placed 
human beings .decidedly deficient in moral or in- 
tellectual qualities, in situations where these were 
required in a higher degree than they possessed 
tbem ? 

If any man were to go to sea in a paper boat, 
which the very fluidity of the element would dis- 
solve, no one would be surprised at his bang 
drowned : and, in like manner, if the Creator has 
cotistitutied the brain so as to exert a great in- 
fluence on the mental dispositions, and if , never- 
tbeless, men are pleased to treat this fact withne- 
gleet and c(»itempt, and to place* individuals, na- 
turally deficient in the moral organs, in situations 
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where a great degree of these sentiments is re- 
quired, they haye no cause to be surprised if they 
suffer the penalties of their own misconduct, in 
being plundered and defrauded. 

Although I can state, from experience, that it 
is possible, by the aid of Phrenology, to select in- 
dividuals whose moral and intellectual qualities 
may be relied on, yet, the extremely limited ex- 
tent of our practical knowledge in this respect 
falls to be confessed. To be able to jndge accu- 
rately what combination of natural talents and dis- 
positions in an individual will best fit him for any 
given employment, we require to have seen a va- 
riety of combinations tried in that particular de- 
partment, and to have noted their effects. It is 
impossible, at least for me, to anticipate with un- 
erring certainty, what these effects will be : but I 
have ever found nature constant ; and after once 
discovering, by experience, an assortment of qua- 
lities suited to a particular duty, I have found no 
subsequent exception to the rule. Cases in which 
the predominance of particular regions of the brain, 
as the moral and intellectual, is very decided, pre- 
sent fewest difficulties ; although^ even in them, 
the very deficiency of animal organs may some- 
times incapacitate an individual for important sta- 
tions ; but where the three classes of organs, the 
animal, moral, and intellectual, are nearly in tequi- 
librio, the most opposite results may ensue by ex- 
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ternal drcumstanoeg exciting the one or the other 
to decided predominance m activity. 

Having now adverted to calamities by external 
violence,«**to bad health,— unhappness in the do- 
mestic oircky ariaing ftom ill advised unkms, and 
viddiisly disposed Ghi)dren,*-^to the evils of {fac- 
ing individuals, as servants, clerks, partners, pub- 
lic instructors, &c., in situations to which they are 
not suited, by their natural qualities, and traced 
all of them to infringements or negkct of the phy- 
sical or organic laws, I proceed to advert to ibe 
last, and what is reckoned the greatest of all cala- 
tnities, dsath, and which itself b obviously a part 
of the oi^ttic law. Baron Cuvieb, after stating 
that the world we inhabit if as at first fluid, and 
that highly crystalliile rocks were deposited before 
animal or Vegetable Itfe began, has demcMSstrated, 
that thed'came the lowest orders of zoophytes and 
of veg6t»bks,«^next fishes and reptile8,-'»^nd trees 
in vast forests, giving origm to our present beds of 
coal, then quadrupeds and Ufds, and shells and 
plants, ^£senibKnff diose of the present asra, but ali 
of which, as species, have utterly perished from 
the Earth ; next came alluvial rocks, containiiig 
botied of mammoths^ &o., -and last of all came Mltf^ 
(CuvJSR^ Preface to his Ossemens Fossiles, and 
papers by Dr Fuskino in Chalmees^ JoumiJ)* 
This shews that destjruotion of vegietiible and aoi* 
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inal life w^re iastitutitins of nature before M«n 
became an mbidbitaDt of the Globe* It is beyond 
the oompms of philosophy to explain uhff the 
world was so ocostHuted. I therrfqre . make no 
inquiry nr^ Death was^ inslituted, aod refer, of 
course^ only to the 'dissolution of organised blD^ 
dies, and not at all to the stale of the soul or niind 
after its sqiMuration from the body. These bdong 
to Revelatioui 

Let us first view the disscdution df ijbe.body ab- 
stractedly from personal {xmsiderations, as.a n^ere 
natural arrangemetit. Deaths then, afqpears to be 
a^result of the eonstitution of jdl orgfini^ed beings ; 
for the very deiinitioci of the graiisy is, that the 
individuals grow, attain maturity, deciQr, and die. 
The human imagination eannot conceive ho.w the 
former part (^.this seHes of movements could e^- 
ist without the latter, as longas space is nece^isary 
to corporeal existence. If all the vegetable and 
animal productions of nature, froni creation down- 
wards, had grown, attcuned niaturity, and there 
remained, this world would tiot have been capable 
of containing one thousandth part of them ; t^ 
that, on this earthy defraying and dying appear 
indispensably necessfury to admit of reproduction 
and growth. Viewed abstraoledly, then^ orga- 
nized beings live as long as health and vigour 
continue ; but they are aUbj^Qted to a prpc^s of 
decay, which impairs gradually all their functions. 
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and at last terminates in their dissolution. Now, 
in the vegetable world, the effect of this law, is, to 
surround us with young forests, in place of the 
monotony of everlasting stately full grown woods, 
standing forth in awful endless majesty, without 
variation in leaf or bough ;--*mth the vernal bloom 
of the meadows, changing gracefully into the vi- 
gour of summer, and the maturity of autumn ;— 
with the rose, first simply and delicately bud.jing, 
next fresh and lovely in its blow, and then i^ich 
and luxuriant in it& perfect condition: In ^^ ort, 
when we advert to the law of death, as instituted 
in the vegetable organized kingdom, and as relat- 
ed to our own faculties of Ideality, Wonder, &&, 
which desire and delight in the very changes which 
death introduces, we without hesitation exclaim, 
that all is wisely, admirably, and wonderfully 
made. Turning, again, to the animal kingdom, 
the same fundamental principle prevails. Death 
removes the old, the worn out, and decayed, and, 
in their place, the organic la^ introduces the 
young, the gay, and the vigorous, to tread the 
stage with increased agility and delight. 

This transfer of existence may readily be grant- 
ed to be beneficial to the young ; but, at first sight, 
it appears the opposite of benevolent to the old. 
To have lived at all, is felt as giving a right- to 
continue to. live ; and the question arises, how can 
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the institution of death, as the result of the organic 
lawy be reconciled with Benevolence and Justice ? 
In treating of the supremacy of the sentiments, 
I pointed out, that the grand distinction between 
them and the propensities, consists in this, that the 
former are disinterested, generous, and fond of the 
general good, and the latter altogether selfish in 
their .desires. It is obvious, that death, as an in- 
stitui)i»n ^of the Creator, must affect these' two 
classes of faculties in the most different manner. 
The -opensities, being confined in their gratifi« 
cations to self, and having no reference to the wel- 
fare of any other creature, a being endowed only 
with them and reflecting intellect, and enabled, by 
the latter, to discover death and its consequences, 
would regard it as the most appalling of visitations, 
and would see in it only utter extinction of all en- 
joyment. The lower animals, then, whose whole 
being is composed of thS inferior propensities, and 
several knowing faculties, would see death, if they 
could at all anticipate it, only in this light. So * 
tremendously fearful would it appear to .them, as 
the extinguisher of every pleasure which they had 
ever felt or could conceive, that we may safely pre- 
dicate, that the bare prospect of it would render 
their lives wretched^ and that nothing could com- 
pensate the agonies of terror, with which an habi- 
tual consciousness of it would inspire them. But, 
by depriving them of reflecting organs, the Grea« 
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tor has kindly and e&ctually preserved than from 
the influence of this evil. He has thereby ren- 
deced them completely blind to its existence. There 
is not the least treason to believe, that any one of 
the lower aiiimals, while in health and vigour, has 
the sli^test conception that it is a mortal creature, 
any more than a tree has that it will die. In con- 
sequence, it livea in as full enjoyment jof the pre- 
sent, as 4f i^ ^^T^ assured of every agreeable sen- 
sation being etemail. Death always takes the in- 
dividual by surprise, whether it comesin the form 
of violence, suppressing life in youth, or of slow 
decay by age ; therefore, it really operates in their 
cade as a transference of existence from one being 
to another, without conscioustiess of the loss in the 
one which diesi Let us, however, trace the opera^ 
tion of death, in regard to the lower animals, a lit- 
tle more in detail. 

It will not be disputed,' that the world is calcu- 
lated to contidn and support only a definite num. 
ber of living creatures, that the lower animals 
have received from nature powers of reproduction 
far beyond what is necessary to supply the waste 
of life by natural decay, and that they do not pos- 
sess intellect suiEcient to restrain their numbers 
within the limits of their means of subsistence. 
Here, therefore, is an institution in which defi^xuc- 
tion of lile^ to a great extent, is necessarily implied. 
Philosophy cannot tell why Death was instituted 
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at first, but, according to the views jnaintained in 
this Edsay, we should expect to find it connected 
with, and regulated by, benevolence and justioe ; 
that is to say, that it should not be inflicted for 
the sole purpose of extinguishing the life of indi- 
viduals, to their damage, without any other result; 
but that the general system under which it takes 
place should be, on the whole, favourable to the 
enjoyment of the race ; and this acoc»dingly is the 
fact. Violent death, and the devouring of one 
animal by another, are not purely benevolent, be- 
cause pure benevcdence would never inflict pain ; 
but they are instances of destruction guided by be- 
nevolence; that is, wherever deiUih proceeds- under 
the institutions of nature, it is aetxmipanied with 
enjoyment or beneficial consequences to one set of 
animals or another. Herbivorous animals are ex- 
ceedingly prolific, yet the supply of vegetable food 
is limited. Hence, after multiplying for a-fe w years, 
extensive starvation, the most paio&Latid lingering 
of all deaths, and the most detrimental to the race, 
would inevitably ensue ; but camivoirous animals 
have been instituted who kill and eat them ; and 
by this means not only do carnivorous animals 
reap the pleasures of life, but the numbers of the 
herbivorous are restrained within such lidiits, that 
the individuals among them enjoy existence while 
they live. The destroyers, again, are limited in 
their turn : The moment they become too nnme- 
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rous, and carry their devastations too far, their 
food fails them, and, in their conflicts for the sup- 
plies that remain, they extinguish each other, or 
die of . starvation. Nature seems averse from in- 
flicting death extensively by starvation, probably 
because it impairs the constitution long before it 
extinguishes life, and has the tendency to produce 
degeneracy in the race. It may be remarked, al- 
so, speculatively, that herbivorous animals must 
have existed in considerable numbers before the 
carnivorous began to exercise their functions; 
for many of the former must die, that one of 
the latter may live ; if a single sheep and a single 
tiger had been placed together at first, the tiger 
would have eaten up the sheep at a few meals, 
and died itself of starvation, in a brief space after- 
wards. In natural decay, the organs are worn 
out by mere age, and the animal sinks into gra- 
dual insensibility, unconscious that dissolution 
awaits it. Farther, the wolf, the tiger, the lion, 
and other beasts of prey, instituted by the Crea- 
tor as instruments of violent death, are provided, 
in addition to Destructiveness, with large organs of 
Cautiousness and Secretiveness, that prompt them 
to steal upon their victims with the unexpected^ 
suddenness of a mandate of annihilation, and they 
are impelled also to inflict death in the most in- 
stantaneous and least painAil method ; the tiger 
and lion spring from tjaeir cover with the rapidity 
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of tlfe thunderbolt, and one blow of their tremen- 
dous paws, inflicted at the junction of the head 
with the neck, produces instantaneous death. The 
eagle is taught to strike its sharp beak into the 
spine of the birds which it devours, and their agony 
endures scarcely for an instant. It has been object- 
ed, that the cat plays with the unhappy mouse, and 
prolongs its tortures ; but the cat that does so, is 
the pampered and well fed inhabitant of a kitchen ; 
the cat of nature is too eager to devour, to indulge 
in such luxurious gratifications of Destructiveness 
and Secretiveness. It kills in a moment^ and eats. 
Here, then, is actually a regularly organized pro- 
cess for withdrawing individuals of the lower ani- 
mals from existence, almost by a fiat of destruc- 
tion, and thereby making way for a succession of 
other occupants. 

Man is not so merciful towards the lower crea- 
tures : but he might be so. Suppose the sheep in 
the hands of man, were to be guillotined, anH not 
maltreated before its execution, the creature would 
never know that it had ceased to live. And, by 
the law which I have already explained, man does 
not with impunity add one unnecessary pang to 
the death of the lower animals. In the brutal 
butcher who inflicts torments on calves, sheep, and 
cattle, while driving them to the slaughter, and 
who puts them to death in the way supposed to 
be most conducive to the gratification of his Ac- 
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quisitivaiess, such as bleeding them to death, by 
successive stages, prolonged for days to whiten 
their flesh, — ^the animal faculties of Destructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, &c. predomi- 
nate so decidedly in activity, over the moral and 
intellectual powers, that he is necessarily excluded 
from all the enjoyments attendant on the supre- 
macy of the human faculties ; he, besides, goes 
into society under the influence of the same base 
combination, and . sufiers at every hand animal 
retaliation, so that he does not escape wiih im- 
punity for his outrages against the moral law. 
Heie, then, we can perceive nothing malevolent 
in the institution of death, in so &r as regards the 
lower animals. A pang certainly does attend it ; 
but while Destructiveness must be recognised in 
the pain, Benevolence is equally perceptible in its 
effects. 

I menticmed formerly, that the organic law rises 
above the physical, and the moral and intellectual 
law above the organic; and the present occasion af- 
ford^an additional illustration of this fact. Under 
the. physical law, no remedial process is instituted to 
arrest, or restore, against the consequences pf in- 
friogement. If a mirror falls, and is smashed, by the 
physical }awy it remains ever after ip fragments ; if 
a ship tnnks, it lies still at the bottom of the ocean, 
chained down by the law of gravitation. Under the 
organic law, on the other hand? a distinct remedial 
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process is established. If a tree is blown over 
every root that remains in the ground, will double 
its exertions to preserve life ; if a branch is lopped 
off, new branches will shoot out in its place ; if a 
leg in an animal is broken, the bone will reunite ; 
— ^if a muscle is severed, it will grow together ; if 
an artery is obliterated, the neighbouring arteries 
will enlarge their dimensions, and perform its func- 
tions. The Creator, however, not to encourage 
animals to abuse this benevolent institution, has 
established pain as an attendant on infringement 
of the organic law, and made them sufiRnr for the 
violation of it, even while he restores them. It is 
under this law that death has received its organic 
pangs. Instant death is not attended with pain of 
any perceptible duration ; and it is only when a 
lingering death occurs in youth and middle age, 
that the suffering is severe ; dissolution, however, 
does not occur at these periods as a direct and hi- 
tenttonai restdt of the organic laws, but as the con- 
sequence of infringement of them. Under the fair 
and legitimate operation of these laws, the indivi- 
diiial whose constitution was at first sound, and 
whose life has been in accordance. with their dic^ 
tates, lives till old age fairly wears out his organ- 
ised frame, and then the pang of expiration is lit- 
tle perceptible*. The pains of premature death, 

* The foUowing table is copied firom an^ interesting article 

^ by Mr WiUiam Eraser, on the History an^ Constitution of 

2 
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then, are the punishments of infringement of the 
organic law, and the object of that chastisement 
probably is to impress upon us the necessity of 
obeying them that we may live, and to prevent 
our abusing the remedial process inherent to a 
great extent in our constitution. 

Let us now view death as an institution appoint- 
ed to man. If it be true, that the organic consti- 
tution of man, when sound in its elements, and 
preserved in accordance with the organic laws, is 
fairly calculated to endure in health from infancy 
to old age, and that death, when it occurs during 
the early or middle periods of life, is the conse- 
quence of departures from the physical and organic 
laws, it follows, that, even in premature death, a 
benevolent principle is discernible. Although the 

Benefit or Friendly Societies, published in the Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal for October 1827, aiid is deduced 
from Keiurns by Friendly Societies in Scotland for various 
years, from 17^0 to 1821 . It shews how much sickness is 
dependent on age. 
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remedial (mxsess restores animak from moderate 
iDJuries, yet the very nature of the organic law 
must place a limit to it. If life had been pre- 
served, and health restored, after the brain had 
been blown to atoms, by a bomb shell, as effec- 
tually as a leg that is broken, and a finger that is 
cut are healed, this would have been an actual 
abrogation of the organic law ; and all the curbs 
which that law itiiposes on the lower propensities, 
and all the incitetoelits which the observance of it 
affords to the higher sentiments, and intellect, 
would have been lost. The limit, then, is this ; 
that any departure from the law against which re- 
storation is permitted, shall be moderate in extent, 
and shall not involve, to a great degree, any organ 
essential to life, such as the brain, the lungs, the 
stomach, or intestines. The very maintenance of 
the law, with all its advantages, requires that res- 
toration from grievous derangement of these or- 
gans should not be permitted. When we reflect 
on the hereditary transmission of qualities to chil- 
dren, we clearly perceive benevolence to the race 
in the institution, which cuts short the life of an 
individual in whose person essential organs are so 
deeply diseased by departures from the organic 
law^ as to be beyond the limits of the remedial 
process ; for the extension of the punishment of 
his errors over an innumerable posterity is there- 
by prevented. In premature death, then, we see 
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two objects acoomplished yjirstj the individual Buf- 
ferer is withdrawn from agonies which could serve 
no beneficial end to himself; he has transgressed 
the limits of recovery^ and prolonged life would 
be protracted misery ; secondly^ the race is guaran- 
teed from the future transmission of his disease 
by hereditary descent. 

The disciple of Mr Owen, formerly alluded to, 
who had grievously transgressed the organic law, 
and suffered a punishment of equal intensity, oh* 
served, when in the midst of his agony,—" Phi- 
** losophers have urged the institution of death, 9s 
an argument agiunst divine goodness, but not 
one of them could experience, for five minutes, 
the pain which I now endure, without looking 
" upon it as a most merciful arrangement I have 
" departed from the natural institutions, and suf- 
" fer the punishment ; but, in death, I see only 
" the Creator^s benevolent hand, stretched out to 
^^ terminate my agonies, when they cease to serve 
<< any beneficial end."*^ On this principle, the death 
of a feeble and sickly child is an act of mercy to it. 
It withdraws a being, in whose person the orgiuiic 
laws have been violated, from useless sufiering; cut- 
ting short, thereby, also, the transmission of its im- 
perfections to posterity. If, then, the organic insti- 
tutions which inflict pain anddiseaseas punishments 
for transgressing them, are founded in benevolence 
and wisdom ; and, if death, in the early and mid- 
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die periods of life, is an arrangement for withdraw^ 
ing the transgressor from farther suffering, after 
return to obedience is impossible, and protecting 
the race from the consequences of his errors, it al- 
so is in itself wise and benevolent. 

This, then, leaves us only death in old age as a 
natural and unavoidable institution of the Creator. 
It will not be demed, that, if old persons, when 
their powers of enjoyment are fairly exhausted, 
and their cup of pleasure full, could be removed 
from this world, as we have supposed the lower 
animals to be, in an instant, and without pain or 
cpnsdousness, to make way for a fresh and vi- 
gorous offspring, about to run the career which 
the old have terminated, there would be no lack 
of benevolence and justice in the arrangement 
At present, while we live in habitual ignorance 
and neglect of the organic institutions, death pro- 
bably comes upon us with more pain and agony, 
even in advanced life, than might be its legiti* 
mate accompaniment, if we placed ourselves in 
accordance with these ; so that we are not now in 
a Qondition to ascertain the natural quantum of 
pain necessarily attendant on death. Judging 
from analogy, we may' conclude, that the close of 
a long life, founded at first, and afterwards spent^ 
in accordance with the Creator^s laws, would not 
be accompanied with great organic suffering, but 
that an insensible decay would steal upon the senses. 

i2 
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Be this, however, as it may, I observe, in the next 
place, that as the Creator has bestowed on man 
animal faculties that fear death, and reason that 
carries home to him the conviction that he must 
die, it is an interesting inquiry, Whether he has 
provided any natural means of relief, from the 
consequences of this combination of terrors ? He 
has bestowed morftl sentiments on man, and ar- 
ranged the whole of his existence on the principles 
of their supremacy ; and these, when duly culti- 
vated and enlightened, are calculated to withdfaw 
from him the terrors of death, in the same manner 
as unconsciousness of its existence saves the lower 
animals from its horrors. 

In regard to the lower animals killed by vio- 
lence, if reason, sees, on the one hand, a momen- 
tary pang in parting with life, it perceives the con- 
tinued existence and enjoyment of beasts of prey, 
as an advantage atttending it on the other, so that 
every animal that is devoured ministers to the con- 
tinued life of another. I'he process is still one of 
a transfer of existence. 

In regard to man, kgain, the moral sentiments 
and intellect perceive, 

IH, That Amativeness', Philoprogenitiveness, 
and Adhesiveness, ar^ provided with direct objects 
of gratification, in consequence of the instittition 
of death. If the same individuals had lived here 
for ever, there would have been no field for the 
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enjoyment that flows from the domestic union, and 
the rearing of oflspring. The very institution 
of these propensities prove, that producing and 
rearing young, form part of the design of creation ; 
and the successive production of young appears 
necessarily to imply removal of the old. 

9dlyj All the other faculties would have been 
limited in their gratifications. Conceive, for a 
moment, how much exercise is afforded to our in- 
tellectual and moral powers, in acquiring know- 
ledge, communicating it to the young, and in pro- 
viding for their enjoyments ; also, what a delight- 
ful exercise of the higher sentiments is implied in 
the intercourse between the aged and the young ; 
ail which pleasures would have been unknown, if 
there had been no young in existence, which there 
could not have been, without a succession of indi- 
viduals. 

Bdbfy Constituted as man is, the succession of 
individuals withdraws beings whose phyfflcal and 
mental cmistitutions have run their course, and be- 
come impaired in sensibility, and substitutes, in 
their place, fresh and vigorous minds and bodies, 
far better adapted for the enjoyment of creation. 

Mihfj If I am right in the portion, that the or- 
ganic laws transmit, in an increasing ratio, the qua- 
lities most active in the parents to their offspring, 
the law of succession provides for a far higher de- 
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gtee of improveBient in the xace than oould ever 
have been reached by the permanency of « smgle 
generation. 

Let us inquire, theny bow the moral sentiments 
are.affected by death in old age, as a natuiat in«< 
stitution. ' . 

Benevolence, glowing with a disinterested deore 
for the diffusion and boundless increase of enjoy- 
ment^ utters no complaint agwist death In M i^, 
as a transference of existence firom a bdng impaked 
in its capacity for usefulness and pleasure^ to doe 
fi^esh and vigorous in all its^ powers, and fitted to 
carry forward, to a higher poinfeof ^in^^iaveisent, 
every beneficial measure previoudy b^un. Cot^ 
fldentiousiness, if thoroughly enhghtened,.perceites 
no infiringement of justice in a guest, s^tiat^ wilh 
enjoyment, being called on to retire from the ban* 
quet, to permit a stranger witb a keener aadxaoxe 
youthful appetite to partake;. a)id Vjeneralion, 
when instructed by intellect: that this is. the. insti- 
tution of the Creator,. land ^nade acquainted witti 
its objects, bows in. -humble acqiiiesceaice' to :tfa^ 
law. Now, if these powers have'ac^piredj in any 
individual, . that complete*, supremacy whieh ' they 
are dearly intended to hold^ b^^wiU be'plac^ by 
them.aa much above the 4ierror of death aa a JUi^ 
turalinstittttion, as the -lower animals are, by be- 
ing ignorant of its existence. And unle3s the case 
were so, man would, by the very knowledge of 
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deflith, be rendered, dieting bis whde life, more 
miserable than they. 

In these observfttions, I have said ndtfaitfg of 
the prospects of a fdture estistenee as a palliative 
of the evilis of dissolution, becatfse I was bo«oid Cd 
regard death, in the first instance, as tb^ r^stfltof 
the organic kw, and to treat of it as such. But 
no one who considers that the prospects of a Iif6 
to come, ar6 directly addressed to Vetierfttion) 
Hope, Benevolence, and imellect, can fail to ptft^ 
ceive that this consolation also is clearly founded 
on the principle, that supremacy in the sentiments 
is intended by the Creator to protect man from iti 
tenors. 

The true view of death, then, as fl natural in- 
stitution, is, thai it is an essential part of the very 
system of organization ; that birth, growing, and 
arriving at maturity, as completely imply decay 
and death in old age, as morning and noon im]dy 
evening and night, as spring and summer imply 
harvest, or as the source of a river implies a ter- 
minaticm of it. Besides^ organized beings are con- 
stituted by the Creator to be the food of othet or- 
ganised beings. So thAt some must die that oth^M 
may live. Man, fdr instance, cannot live on ston^ 
or earth, or watery irhich ar^ not ot^nised, \mt 
on vegetable and stttimd siibstanc^s ; sb tbJAt d^th 
is as much, and ais essentially, an inherent piirt of 
organization Us life itself. If vegetables^ anknUn, 
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and men, had be^n destined for a duration like 
that of the mountains,-^instead of creating a pri- 
mitive pair of each, and endowing these with ex- 
tensive powers of reproduction, so as to usher into 
existence young beings to grow up to maturity by 
insensible degrees, we may presume, from analogy, 
that the Creator would have furnished the world 
with its definite complement ci living bdngs, per- 
fect at first in all their parts and functions, and 
that these would have remained, like hiUs, without 
diminution, and without increase. 
, To prevent, then, all chance of being misappre« 
hended, I repeat, that I do not at all allude to the 
state of the soul or mind, after death, but merely 
to the dissolution of organised bodies ; that, accord- 
ing to the soundest view which I am able to ob- 
tain of the natural law, pain and death in youth 
and middle age, in the human species, are con- 
sequences of departure from the Creator^s laws; 
while death in old age, by insensible decay^ is an 
essential and apparently indispensable part of the 
system of organised existence ; that this arrange- 
ment admits of the succession of individuals, sub- 
stituting the young and vigorous for the feeble 
^nd decayed ; that it is directly the means by which 
organised beings live, and indirectly the m^ans by 
which Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and a 
variety of our other faculties obtain gratificaticMi ; 
^at it admits of the race ascending to a great 
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extent in the scale of improvement, both in their 
organic and mental qualities ; that the moral sen- 
timents, when supreme in activity, and enlightened 
by intellect, so as to perceive its design and con- 
sequences, are calculated to place man in harmony 
with it ; while religion addresses its consolation to 
the same faculties, and completes what reason 
leaves undone. 

If the views now unfolded be correct^ death, in 
old age, will never be abolished, as long as man 
continues an organised being ; but pain and pre- 
mature death will constantly decrease, in the exact 
ratio of his obedience to the physical and organic 
laws. It is interesting to observe, that there is al- 
ready some evidence of this process being actually 
in progress. About seventy years ago, tables of 
the average duration of life, in England, were 
compiled for the use of the Life Insurance Com- 
panies ; and from them it appears, that the ave- 
rage of life was then ^ years ; that is, 1000 per- 
sons being bom, and the years which each of them 
lived bemg added together, and divided by 1000, 
gave ^ to each. By recent tables, it appears that 
the average is now 3S years to each ; that is to 
say, by superior morality, cleanliness, knowledge, 
and general obedience to the Creator^s institutions, 
fewer individuals now perish in infancy, youth^ 
and middle age, than did seventy years ago. Some 
persons have said> that the diQerence arises froxn.^ 
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errors in compiling the old tables, and that thetii* 
perior habits of the people are not the cause. It 
ig probable, however, that there may be a portion 
c^ truth in both views. There may be some eurors 
in the old tables, but it is quite natural that in* 
creasing knowledge and stricter obedience to the 
organic laws, should diminish the number of pre- 
mature deaths. If this idea be correct, the average 
duration of life should go on increasing ; and our 
successors, two centuries hence, may probably at- 
tain to an average of 40 years, and then ascribe to 
errors in our tables our low average of 3S *. • 

Sect. III. — CALAMITIES ARISING FROM INFRINOBMSKT 

OF THE MORAIi LAW. 

We come now to consider the Moral Law, which 
is proclaimed by the higher sentiments and intellect 
acting harmoniously, and holding the animal pro- 
pensities in subjection. In surveying the moral and 
religious codes of different nations, and the moral 
and religious opinions of different philosophers, 
every reflecting mind must have been struck with 
their diversity. Phrenology, by demonstrating the 

* While the above paragraph was in the press, an inte- 
TCSting article on the '^ Diminished Mortality in £nglaad,'' 
appeared in the Scotsirau newspaper, of 16th April 1828. It 
ooindLdes with the views of the text ; and, as it proceeds on 
MJentific data» it is printed in the Appendix, No. Ill* 
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differences of combination in their faculties, enables 
us to account for these varieties of. sentiment. The 
code of morality framed by a legislator, in whom 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and 
Self-esteem were large, and Conscientiousness, Be- 
nevolence, and Veneration small, would be very dif- 
ferent from one instituted by another lawgiver, in 
whom this combination was reversed. In like man- 
ner, a system of religion, founded by an individual, 
in whom Destructiveness, Wonder, and Cautious- 
ness were very large, and Veneration, Benevolence, 
and Conscientiousness deficient, would present views 
of the Supreme Being widely dissimilar to those 
which would be promulgated by a person in whom 
the last three faculties and intellect decidedly pre- 
dominated. Phrenology shews,^ that the particu- 
lar code of morality and Religion, which is m09i 
completely in harmony with the whole Jhctdties of 
the individual^ will necessarily appear to him to be 
the best, while he refers only to the dictates of his 
ifidividuai mind, as the standard of right and 
wrong. But if we are able to shew, that the whole 
scheme of external creation is arranged in harmo- 
ny with certain principles j in pre/if ence to otJierSj 
so that enjdyibaent flows upon the individual from 
without, when his conduct is in conformity with 
them, and that evil overtakes him when he departs 
from them, we shall then obviously prove, that the 
former is the morality and teli^on established bjr 
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the Creator; and that individual men, who sup- 
port different codes, must necessarily be deluded by 
imperfections in their own minds. That constitu- 
tion of mind, also, may be pronounced to be the 
best, which harmonizes most completely with the 
morality and religion established by the Creator^s 
arrangements. In this view, morality becomes a 
science, and departures from its dictates may be 
demopstrated as practical follies, injurious to the 
real interest and happiness of the individual, just 
as errors in logic are capable of refutation to the 
understanding. Before we can be in a condition 
to perceive this, it is obvious that we must know, 
^rst, The nature of man, physical, animal, moral, 
and intellectual; secondly^ The relations of the 
different parts of that nature to each other ; and, 
ihirdfy, The relationship of the whole to God and 
^extemal objects. The present Essay is an attempt, 
(a very feeble and imperfect one indeed), to arrive, 
by the aid of phrenology, at a demonstration of 
morality as a science. The interests dealt Mrith in 
the investigation are so elevating, and the effort 
itself is so delightful; that the fittempt carries its 
pwn reward, however unsuccessful in its results. 

Assuming, then, that, among the faculties of the 
xnihd, the higher sentiments and intellect hold the 
natural supremacy, I shall endeavour to ^ew, that 
obedience to the dictates of these powers is reward- 
ed' with pleasing epiotions in the mental fa<;ulUe8 
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themselves, and with the most beneficial external 
consequences ; whereas disobedience is followed by 
deprivation of these emoti(»is, by painful feelings 
within the mind, and great external eviL 

Firsts Obedience is attended by pleasing «no- 
tions in the faculties. It is scarcely necessary to 
dwell on the circumstance, that every propensity, 
sentiment, and intellectual faculty, when gratified 
in harmony with all the rest, is a fountain of plea- 
sure. How many exquisite thrills of joy arise from 
Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Constructiveness, Love of Approbation, and 
Self-esteem, when gratified in accordance with the 
moral sentiments ; who that has ever poured forth 
the aspirations of Hope, Ideality, Wonder, and 
Veneration, directed to an object in whom Intellect 
and Conscientiousness also rejoiced, has not expe- 
rienced the deep delight of such an exercise ? Or, 
Who is a stranger to the grateful pleasures attend- 
ing an active Benevolence? Turning to the intel- 
lect, again, what pleasures are afibrded by the 
scenery of nature, by painting, poetry, and music, 
to those who possess the combination of faculties 
related to tliese studies ? And how rich a feast 
does not philosophy yield to those who possess 
high reflecting organs, combined with Concentra- 
tiveness and Conscientiousness P The reader is re- 
quested, therefore, to keep steadily in view, that 
these exquisite rewards are attached by the.Crei^ 
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tor to the active exercise of our faculties, in ae- 
oordance with the moral law; and that one punidi- 
ment, clear, obvious, and undeniable, inflicted on 
those who neglect or infringe the law, is depriva- 
tion of these pleasures. This is a consideration 
very little attended to ; because mankind, in gene- 
ral, live in such habitual neglect of the moral law, 
that they have, to a very partial extent, expe- 
rienced its rewards, and do not know the enjoy^ 
ment they are deprived of by its infringement. 
Bef(»^ its full measure can be judged of, the mind 
must be instructed in its own constitution, in that 
of external objects, and in the relationship esta- 
blished between it and thiem, and between it and 
the Creator. Until a tolerably distinct perception 
of these truths is obtained, the faculties cannot en- 
joy repose, nor act in full vigour or harmony : while, 
for example, our forefathers regarded the marsh 
fevers, to which they were subjected, from deficient 
draining of their fields, and the outrages on person 
and property, attendant on the wars waged by the 
English against the Scots, or by one feudal lord 
against another, even on their own.soil, not as pu- 
nishments for particular infringements of the or- 
ganic and moral laws, to be removed by obedience 
to these laws, but as inscrutable dispensations of 
Grod^s providence, which it behoved them meekly 
to endure, but not to avert,— so long as such no- 
lions were entertained, the full enjoyment which 
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the moral and intellectual faculties were fairly cal- 
culated by die Creator to afford, could not be ex- 
perienced. Benevolence would pine in dissatisfac- 
tion ; Veneration would flag in its devotions, and 
Ccmscientiousness would suggest endless surmises 
of disorder and injustice in a scheme of creation, 
under which such evils occurred, and were left 
without a remedy ; the full tide of moral, religious, 
and intellectual enjoyment could not possibly flow, 
until views, more in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and desires of the moral faculties were ob- 
tmned. The same evil afflicts mankind still to a 
prodigious extent. How is it possible for the Hin- 
doo, Mussulman, Chinese, or the native American, 
while they continue to worship deities, whose qua- 
lities outrage Benevolence, Veneration, and Con- 
scientiousness, — and remain in profound ignorance 
of almost all the Creator^s natural institutions, in 
consequence of infringing which they suffer pu- 
lushment without ceasing, to form even a concep- 
tion of the gratifications which the moral and in- 
tellectual nature of man is calculated to enjoy, 
when exercised in harmony with the Creator's real 
character and institutions? This operation of the 
moral law is not the less real, because many do not 
recognise it. Sight is not a less excellent gift to 
those who see, because some men bom blind have 
tio conception of the extent of pleasure and advan- 
tage from which the want of it cuts them off. 

8 
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The qualities maniFested by the Creator may 
be inferred from the works of creation ; but it is 
obvious, that, to arrive at the soundest views, we 
would require to know his. institutions Uioroughly. 
To a grossly ignorant people, who suffer hourly 
from transgression of his laws, the Deity will ap- 
pear infinitely more severe and mysterious than to 
an enlightened nation who know them, avoid ^e 
penalties of infringement, and trace the principles 
of his government through many parts of his 
works. The character of the Divine Being, under 
the natural system, will thus go on rising in exact 
proportion as his works shall be understood^ The 
low and miserable conceptions of God formed by 
the vulgar Greeks and Romans, were the reflec- 
tions of their own ignorance of natural/ moral, and 
political science. The discovery and improve- 
ment of phrenology must necessarily have a great 
effect on natural religion. Before Phrenology was 
known, the moral and intellectual constitution of 
man was unascertained ;-^in consequence, the rela- 
tions of external nature towards it could not be 
competently judged of; and, while these were in- 
volved in obscurity, many of the ways oT Provi- 
dence must have appeared mysterious and severe, 
which in themselves are quite the reverse. Again, 
as bodily suffering and mental perplexity would 
bear a proportion to this ignorance, the character 
of God would appear to the natural eye in that 
condition, much more unfavourable than it will do 
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after these clouds of darkness shall have passed 
away. 

Some persons, in their great concernment about a 
future life, are liable to overlook the practical direc- 
tion of the mind in the present. When we consider 
the nature and objects of the mental faculties, we 
perceive that a great number of them have the most 
obvious and undeniable reference to this life ; for 
example, Amativeriess, Philoprogenitiveness, Com^ 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secre- 
tiveness. Cautiousness, Self-esteem, and Love of 
Approbation, with Size, Form, Colour, Wei^t, 
Tune, Wit, and probably other faculties, stand in 
3uch evident relationship to this particular world, 
with its moral and physical arrangements, that if 
they were not capable of legitimate application here, 
it would be difficult to assign a reason for their bdng 
bestowed on us. We possess also Benevolence, Ve-» 
neration, Hope, Ideality, Wonder, Conscientiousii 
ness, and Reflecting Intellect, all of which appear 
to be particularly adapted to a higher sphere. But 
the important consideration is, that here on earth 
these two sets of facult ies are combined; and, on the 
same principle that led Sir Isaac Newton to in-» 
fer the combustibility of the diamond, I am dis- 
posed to expect that the external world, when its 
constitution and relations shall be sufficier^tly un^ 
derstood, wilj be found to be in harmony with all 
our faculu^ and of coursie thftt the chart^cter o^ 
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the Deity, as unfolded by the works of creation, 
will more and more gratify our moral and intellec- 
tual powers, in proportion as knowledge advances. 
The structure of the eye is admirably adapted to 
the laws of light ; that of the ear to the laws of 
sound ; that of the muscles to the laws of gravita- 
tion ; and it would be strange if our mental con- 
stitution was not as wisely adapted to the general 
order of the external world. 

This principle, then, is universal, and admits of 
no exception. That inactivity and want of power, in 
every faculty, is attended with deprivation of the 
pleasures attendant on its vivacious exercise. He 
who is so deficient in Tune that he cannot dbtin- 
guish melody, is cut off from a vast source of gra- 
tification enjoyed by him who possesses that organ 
vigorous and highly cultivated ; and the same priiir- 
dple holds in the case of every other organ and fa- 
culty. Criminals and profligates of every descrip- 
tion, therefore, from the very constitution of hu- 
man nature, are excluded from great enjoyments 
attending virtue ; and this is the first natural pu- 
nishment to which they are inevitably liable. Per- 
sons also, who are ignorant of the constitutions of 
their own minds, and the relations between exter- 
niEil objects, not only suffer many direct evils on this 
account; but, through the consequent inactivity of 
their faculties, are, besides, deprived of many exalt- 
ed enjoyments. The works of creation j and the cha- 
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meter of the Deity, are the legitimaite'objeotB of otAr 
highest powers ; and hence be who is blind to thebr 
qualities loses nearly the whole benefit of his md- 
ral and intellectual existence. If there' is any one 
to whom these gratificati(»is are unkm^wn, or appear 
trivia], he must either^ ta a very considerable de- 
gme, be still under the dominion of the animal'pro^ 
pensities, or his views of the Creatc»'''s' 'character 
and institutions, must not be in harmony with' th^ 
natural dictates of the moral saitiments and intel* 
kct. , :. 

But, in the second place, as the world is ariangecl 
on the princijde of the supremacy of the moral sen«> 
timents and intellect, observance of the moral law 
is attended with external advantages, and infringe- 
liient of it with positive evil consequences ; and, 
from this constitution, eurises the second natural 
punishment of misconduct 

Let us trace the advantages of obedience.— -In 
the domestic circle ; if we preserve habitually 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
Intellect supreme, it is quite undeniable, that we 
shall raise the moral and intellectual faculties of 
children, Servants, and assistants, to love us, and 
to yield us willing service, obediente, and aid. 
Our commands will then be reasonable, <mild, and 
easily executed, and the commerce will be that of 
love. With our equals, lagain, in soci^y, what 
would we not give for a friend in whom we were 
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perfectly convinced of the supremacy of the senti- 
ments ; what love, confidence, and delight^ would 
we not repose in him ? To a merchant, phy siciaui 
lawyer, magistrate, or an individual in any public 
employment, how invaluable woiild be the habitual 
supremacy of the sentiments? The Creator has 
given different, talents to different individuals, and 
limited our powers, so that we execute any work 
best by confining our attention to one department 
of labour,-— an arrangement which amounts to a 
direct institution of separate trades and professions. 
Under the natural laws, then, the manufacturer 
may pursue bis calling with the entire approbation 
pf all the moral sentiments, for he is dedicating his 
talents to supply the wants of his fellow men ; and 
how much more successful will he not be, if his 
every wish is accompanied by the desire to act be- 
nevolently and honestly towards those who are to 
consume and pay for the products of his labour ? 
He cannot gratify his Acquisitiveness half so suc- 
cessfully by any other method. The same remark 
applies to the merchant, the lawyer, and physician. 
The lawyer and physician, whose whole spirits 
breathe a disinterested desire to consult, as a pa- 
ramount object, the best interests of their clients 
and patients, not only obtain the direct reward of 
gratifying th^ir own moral faculties, which is no 
(slight enjoyment, but they reap a positive gratifi- 
^i\qn \o their g^^steeip and Ix>ve of Appn>ba- 
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don, in a high and weU-founded reputation, and to 
their Acquisitiveness, in increasing emolument, not 
grudgingly paid, but willingly offered, from minds 
that feel the worth of the services bestowed. 

There are three conditions required by the mo- 
ral and intellectual law, which must all be observed 
to insure its rewards ; 1^, The department of in- 
dustry selected must be really useful to human 
beings : Benevolence demands this ; Sd^, The 
quantum of labour bestowed must bear a just prtu 
portion to the natural demand for the commodity 
produced: Intellect requires this ; and, Sdly, In 
our social connections, we must imperatively at- 
tend to the organic law, that different individuals 
possess different developments of brain, and in con- 
sequence different natural talents and dispositions, 
and we must rely on each, only to the extent war- 
ranted by his natural endowment. 

If, then, an individual has received, at birth, a 
sound organic constitution, and favourably deve- 
loped brain, and if he live in accordance with the 
physical, the organic, the moral, and intellectual 
laws, it appears to me that, in the constitution of 
the world, he has received an assurance from the 
Creator, of provision for his animal wants, and a 
high enjoyment in the legitimate exercise of his va- 
rious mental powers. 

I have already observed, that, before we can 
obey the Creator^s institutions, we must know 
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them, and that the science which teaches the phy- 
ttcal laws is natural philosophy ; that the organic 
laws belong to the department of anatomy and 
physiology ; and I now add, that it is the business 
of the Political Economist to unfold the kinds of 
industry that are really necessary to the welfare of 
mankind, and the d^rees of labour that will meet 
with a just reward. The leading object of politi- 
cal economy, as a science, is to increase enjoyment, 
by directing the apphcation of industry. To at- 
tain this end, however, it is obviously necessary 
that the nature of man, — the constitution of the 
physical world, — and the relations between these, 
should be known. Hitherto, the knowledge of 
the first of these elementary parts has been very 
deficient, and, in consequence, the whole super- 
structure has been weak and unproductive, in com- 
parison of what it may become, when founded on 
a more perfect basis. Political Economists have 
never dreamt, that the world is arranged on the 
principle of supremacy of the moral sentiments 
and intellect; and, consequently, that, to render 
man happy, his leading pursuits must be stu:h as 
wiU exerdse and gratify these powers^ and that 
his life will necessarily be miserable, if devoted 
entirely to the production of wealth. They have 
proceeded on the notion, that the accumulation 
of wealth is the summum bonum ; but all history 
leaches, that national happiness does not increase 
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in proportion to national riches ; and until they 
shall perceive and teach, that intelligence and mo- 
rality are the foundation of all lasting prosperity, 
they will never interest the great body of mankind, 
nor give a valuable direction to their efforts. 

If the views contained in the present Essay be 
sound, it will become a leading object with future 
masters in that science, to demonstrate the neces- 
sity of civilized man limiting his physical, and in- 
creasing his moral and intellectual occupations, as 
the only means of saving himself from ceaseless 
punishment under the natural laws. 

The idea of men, in general, being taught natural 
philosophy, anatomy, and physiology, political eco- 
nomy, and the other sciences that expound the natu- 
ral laws, has been sneered at, as utterly absurd and 
ridiculous. But I would ask, in what occupations 
are human beings so urgently engaged, that they 
have no leisure to bestow on the study of the Crea- 
tor's laws ? A course of natural philosophy would 
occupy sixty or seventy hours in the delivery ; a 
course of anatomy and physiology the same ; and 
a course of phrenology can be 4elivered pretty fully 
in forty hours ! These, twice or thrice repeated, 
would serve to initiate the student so that he could 
afterwards advance in the same paths, by the aid 
of observation and books. Is life, then, so brief, 
and are our hours so urgently occupied by higher 
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and mote important duties, that we cannot afford 
those pittances of time to learn the laws that regu- 
late our existence ! No. The only difficulty is in 
obtaining the desire for the knowledge ; in seeing 
the necessity and advantage of it, and then dme will 
not be wanting. No idea can be more preposterous, 
than that of human beings having no time to study 
and obey the natural institutions. These laws 
punish so severely, when neglected, that they cause 
the offender to lose tenfdd more time in undergo- 
ing his chastisement, than would be requisite to 
obey them. A gentleman extensively engaged in 
business, whose nervous and digestive systems have 
been impaired by neglect of the organic laws, was 
desired to walk in the open air at least one hour 
a-day ; to repose from all exertion, bodily and men- 
tal, for one full hour after breakfast^ and another 
full hour after dinner, because the brain cannot ex- 
pend its energy in thinking and in aiding digestion 
at the same time ; and to practise moderation in 
diet ; which lairt he regularly observed ; but he 
laughed at the Very idea of his having three hours 
suday to spare for attention to his health. The re- 
ply was, that the organic laws admit of no excep- 
tion, and that he must either obey them, or take the 
consequences ; but that the time lost by the pu- 
nishment would be double or ttehle that requisite 
for obedience ; and, accordingly, the fact was so. 
Instead of his attending an appointment, it is quite 
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usual for him to send a note, perhaps, at two in 
the afternoon, in these terms :— -^^ I was so dis- 
*^ tressed with headache last night, that I never 
<^ dosed my eyes, and to-day I am still incapable 
^^*of hemg out of bed."" On other occaaons, he is 
out of bed, but apologises for incapacity to attend 
to business, on account of an intolerable pain in the 
region of the stomach. In short, if the hours lost 
in these painful sufferings were added together, 
and distributed over the days when he is able for 
duty, he would find them far outnumber, those 
which would suffice for obedience to the organic 
laws, and with this difference in the results ; by 
neglect he loses both his hours and his enjoy* 
ment ; whereas, by obedience, he would be reward- 
ed by aptitude for business, and a pleasing con- 
sciousness of existence. 

We shall understand the operation of the moral 
and intellectual laws, however, more completely, 
by attending to the evils which arise from neglect 
of them. 

As to Individuals. At present, the almost 
universal persuasion of civilized man, is, that hap- 
piness consists in the possession of wealth, power, 
and external splendour ; objects related to the ani- 
mal £Eunilties and intellect much more than to the 
moral sentiments. In consequence, each indivi- 
dual sets out in the pursuit of these as the chief 
bunness of his life ; and, in the ardour of the 

K 
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chase, he recognises no limitations on the means 
which he may employ, except those imposed by 
the municipal law. He does not perceive or ac- 
knowledge the existence of natural laws, deter- 
mining not only the sources of his happiness, but 
th€f steps by which it may be attained. From this 
moral and intellectual blindness, merchants and 
manufecturers, in numberless instances, hasten to 
be rich beyond the course of nature ; that is to 
say, they engage in enterprises far exceeding the 
extent of their capital, or capacity ; they place 
thrir property in the hands of debtors, whose na- 
tural talents and morality are so low, that they 
ought never to have been trusted with a shiUiog; 
they send their goods to sea without insuring them, 
or leave them uninsured in their own wardouses ; 
they ask pecuniary accommodation from other 
merchants, to enable them to carry on their un- 
due speculations, and become security for them in 
return, and both fall in consequence of blindly 
following Acquisitiveness to extremities ; or they 
live in splendour and extravagance, far beyond 
the extent of the natural return of their capital 
and talents. In every one of these instances, the 
calamity is obviously the consequence of infringe- 
ment of the moral and intellectual law. The law- 
yer, medical practitioner, or probationer in the 
church, who is disappointed in his reward, will be 
found erroneously to have placed himself in a pro- 
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fession, for which his natural talents and dispod* 
tions did not fit him, or to have pursued his voei^ 
tion under the guidance diiefly of the lower pro- 
pensities, preferring selfishness to honourahle re- 
gard for the interests of his employers. Want of 
success in these professions, appears to me to be 
oMring, in ^ high degree, to three causes ; firsts 
The brain being too small, or constitutionally lym- 
phatic, so that the mind does not act with sufii- 
cient energy, to make an impression ; seocmSly^ 
Some particular organs indispensably requisite to 
success, being very deficient, as Language, or 
Causality, in a lawyer, the first rendering him in- 
capable of ready utterance, and the second desti- 
tute of that intuitive sagacity, which sees at a 
glance the bearing of the facts and principles 
founded on by bis adversary, so as to estimate 
the just inferences that follow, and to point them 
out. A lawyer, who is weak in this power, ap- 
pears to his client like a pilot who does not know 
the shoals and the rocks. His deficiency is per- 
ceived whenever difiiculty presents itself, and he 
is pronounced unsafe to take charge of great inte- 
rests ; he is then passed by, and suffers the re- 
sponsibility of an en*oneous choice of profession ; 
or, thirdly^ Predominance of the animal and sel- 
fish faculties. The client and the patient discri- 
minate instinctively between the cold, pitiless, but 
pretending manner of Acquisitiveness and Love 
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of Approbation, and the unpretending genuiife 
warmth of Benerolence, Veneration, and Conscien- 
tiousness; and they discover very speedily that 
the intellect inspired by the latter sees more clear- 
ly, and manages more successfully, their interests, 
than when animated only by the former ; the vic- 
tim of selfishness either never rises, or sinks, won- 
dering why his merits are neglected. 

In all of these instances, the failure of the mer- 
chant, and the bad success of the lawyer, &c. are 
the consequences of having ii^nged the natural 
laws ; so that the evil they suffer is the punish- 
ment for having failed in a great duty, not only 
to society, but to themselves. 

The greatest difficulties, however, present them^ 
selves, in tracing the operation of the moral and 
intellectual laws, in the wide field of social life. 
An individual may be made to comprehend how, 
if he commits an error, he should suffer a particu- 
lar punishment ; but when calamity overtakes 
whole classes of the community, each person ab- 
solves himself from all share of the blame, and re- 
gards himself as simply the victim of a general 
but inscrutable visitation. Let us then examine 
briefly the Social Law. 

In regarding the hiunan faculties, we perceive 
that numberless gratifications spring from the so- 
cial state. ttThe muscles of a single individual 
could not rear the habitations, build the ships^ 
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^ge the anchors, construct the machinery, or, 
in short, produce the countless enjoyments that 
everywhere surround us, in consequence of men 
being constituted, so as instinctively to combine 
their powers and skill, to obtain a common end. 
Here, then, are prodigious advantages resulting 
directly from the social law; but, in the next 
place, social intercourse is the means of affording 
direct gratification to a variety of our mental fa- 
culties. If we live in solitude, the propensities of 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, 
Love of Approbation, the sentiments of Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, Wonder, 
Language, and the reflecting faculties, would be 
deprived, some of them absolutely, and others of 
them nearly, of all opportunities of gratification. 
The social law, then, is the source of the highest 
delights of our nature, and its institution indicates 
the greatest benevolence ahd wisdom towards us, 
hi the Creator. 

Still, however, this law does not suspend or sub- 
vert the laws instituted for man as an individual. 
If we imagine an individual to go to sea for his 
own gratification in a ship, the natural laws re- 
quire that his intellectual faculties shall be instruct- 
ed in navigation, also in the nature of the coasts 
and seas which he traverses ; that he shall know 
and avoid the shoals, currents, and eddies ; that 
he shall trim his canvas in proportion to the gale ; 
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and that his animal faculties shall be so much un- 
der subjection to his moral sentiments, that he 
shall not abandon himself to drunkenness, sloth, 
or any animal indulgence, when the natural laws 
require him to be watchful at his duty* If he 
obey the natural laws, he will be safe as an indi- 
vidual 4 and if he disobey them he will be drown- 
ed *. Now, if a crew and passengers desire to 
avail themselves of the social law, that is, to com- 
bine their powers and activity under one leader 
or chief, ^by doing which they may sail in a large 
ship, have ample stores of provisions, divide their 
labour, enjoy each other'^s society, &c. ; and if at 
the same time they fulfil the moral and intellectual 
laws, by placing, in the »tuation of captain, an 
individual fully qualified for that duty, they will 
enjoy the reward in sailing, safely, and in comfort ; 
if they disregard these laws, and place an indivi- 
dual in charge of the ship, whose intellectual fa- 
culties are weak, whose animal propensities are 
strong, whose moral scintiments are in abeyance, 
and who, in consequence^ habitually n^lects the 
natural laws, then they will suifer the p^aalty in 
being wrecked. 

I know it will be objected that the crew and 
passengers do not appoint the captiun ; but, in 

* 1 waive at present the question of storms, which he could 
not foresee, M these &11 under the head of ignorance of na- 
tural laws, which may be subsequently discovered. 
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every case, except impressment in the British na- 
vy, they may go in, or stay out, of a particular 
ship, as they discover the captain to possess the 
natural qualities or not This, at present, I am 
aware, ninetyoiine individuals out of the hun- 
dred never inquire into ; but so do ninety-nine 
out of the hundred neglect many of the other 
natural laws, and suffer the penalty, because 
their moral and intellectual faculties have never 
yet been instructed in their existence and effects, 
or trained to observe and obey them. But they 
have the power from nature of obeyii^ them, if 
properly taught and trained ; and, besides, I give 
this merely as an illustration of the mode of ope« 
ration of the social law. 

Another example may be given : By employing 
servants, the labours of life are rendered less bur- 
densome to the master ; but he must employ indi- 
viduals who know the moral law, and who pos- 
sess the desire to act under it ; otherwise, as a 
punishment for neglecting this requisite, he may 
l^ robbed, cheated, :or murdered in bed. Fhre- 
ncdogy presents the meatis of observing this law, 
in a degree quite unattaixiable without it, by the 
facility which it affcnrds of discovering the natural 
talents and dispositions of individuals. 

By entering into copartnerships, merchants, 
and other persons in business, may extend their 
employment, and gain advantages beyond those 
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they could reap, if labouring as individuals. Bat, 
by the natural law, each must take care that 
his partner knows, and is inclined to obey, the 
moral and intellectual law, as the only condition 
on which the Creator will permit him secfirely tp 
reap the advcmtages of the social compact If a 
partner in China is deficient in intellect and moral 
sentiment, another in London may be utterly 
ruined. It is said that this is the innocent suf- 
fering for or along with the guilty ; but it is not 
so. It is an example of a person seeking to ob- 
tain the advantages of the social law, without con- 
ceiving himself bound to obey the conditions re- 
quired by it ; the first of which is, that those in- 
dividuals, of whose services he avails himself, 
shall observe the moral and intellectual laws. 

Let us now advert to the calamities which over- 
take whole classes of men, or communities, under 
the social law, trace their origin, and see how far 
they are attributable to infringement of the Crea- 
tor's laws. 

If I am right in representing the whole facul- 
ties of man as intended by the Creator to be gra^ 
tified, and the moral sentiments and intellect, 98 
the higher and directing powers, with which all 
natural institutions are in harmony ; . it follows, 
that if large communities of men, in their syste- 
matic conduct, habitually seek the gratification of 
the inferior propensities, and allow either no part, 
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or too small and inadequate a part, of their time 
to the regular employment of the higher powers^ 
they will act in direct opposition to the natural 
institutions; and will, of course, suffer the pu- 
nishment in sorrow and disappointment Now, 
to confine ourselves to our own country, it is 
certain that, until within these few years, the 
labouring population of Britain were not taught 
that it was any part of their duty, as rational 
creatures, to restrain their propensities, so as not 
to multiply their numbers beyond the demand 
for their labours, and the supply of food for their 
(^spring ; and up to the present hour this most 
obvious and important doctrine is not admitted 
by one in a thousand, and not acted upon as a 
practical principle by one in ten thousand of those 
whose happiness or misery depends on observance 
of It. The doctrine of Malthus, that << popu. 
^^ lation cannot go on perpetually increasing, 
^^ without pressing on the limits of the means of 
<^ sub^stence, and that a check of some kind or 
^* other must, sooner or later, be opposed to it," 
just amounts to this, — ^that the means of subsist* 
ence are not susceptible of such rapid and unli- 
mited increase as population, and in consequence 
that the Amative propenaty must be restrained 
by reason, otherwise it will be checked by misery. 
This principle is in accordance with the views of 
human nature maintained in this Essay, and ap. 
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{dies to all the faculties; thus Philoprogemtive. 
ness, whea indulged in opposiUen to reason, leads 
to spoiling chsldren^ which is followed directly by 
misery both to them and their parentSt Acqui- 
sitiveness, when uncontrolled by reason, leads to 
avarice or theft, and these again carry suffering in 
their train. 

But so far from attending to such views, the 
lives of the inhabitants of Britain generally are 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth, of power 
and distinction, or of animal pleasure ; in other 
words, the great object of the labouring classes, is 
to live and gratify the inferior prc^nsities ; of the 
mercantile and manufacturing population, to gra- 
tify Acquisitiveness and Self-esteem ; of the more 
intelligent class of gentlemen, to gratify Self-es- 
teem and Love of Approbation, in political, lite- 
rary, or philosophical eminence ; and of another 
portion, to gratify Love of Approbation, by su- 
premacy in fashion ; and these gratifications are 
sought by means not in accordance with the dic- 
tates of the higher sentiments, but by the joint 
lud of the intellect and propensities. If the supre- 
macy of moral sentiment and intelleot be the na- 
tural law, then, as often observed, every circum- 
stance connected with human life must be in har- 
mony with it ; that is to say, fir^t^ [After rational 
restraint on population, and with the proper use 
of machinery, such moderate labour as will leave 
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ample time for the systematic exercise of the higher 
powers, will suffice to provide for human wants ; 
and, secondly^ If* this exercise be neglected, and 
the time which ought to be dedicated to it be 
employed in labour to gratify the propensities, 
direct evil will ensue; and this accordingly ap- 
pears to me to be exactly the result. 

By means of machinery, and the aids derived 
from science, the ground can be cultivated, and 
every imaginalde necessary and luxury produced 
in ample abundance, by a moderate expenditure 
of labour by any population not in itself supera- 
bundant. If men were to stop whenever they had 
reached this point, and dedicate the residue of each 
day to moral and intellectual pursuits, the conse- 
quence would be, ready and steady because not 
overstocked, markets. Labour, pursued till it pro. 
vided abundance, but not redundant superfluity, 
would meet with a certain and just reward : and 
would yield also, a vast increase of happiness ; 
for no joy equals that which springs from the mo< 
ral sentiments and intellect excited by the contemn 
platicm, pursuit, and observance, of the Creator's 
institutions. Farther, mordity would be improv- 
ed ; for men being happy, would cease to be vici- 
ous ; and, lastly. There would be improvement in 
the organic, moral, and intellectual capabilities of 
the race ; for the active moml and intellectual ori- 
gans in the parents would increase the volume of 

1 
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these in their cSspring ; so that eadi generatioD 
would start not only with greater stores of acquir- 
ed knowledge than their predecessors possessed, 
but with higher natural capabilities of turning 
these to account. 

Before merchants and manufacturers can be 
expected to act in this manner, a great change 
must be effected in their sentiments and percep- 
tions ; but so was a striking revolution effected in 
the ideas and practices of the tenantry west of 
Edinburgh, when they removed the stagnant pools 
between each ridge of land, and banished ague 
from their district. If any reader will compare 
the state of Scotland during the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, correctly and spi- 
ritedly represented in Sir Waltbr Scott's Tales 
of a Grandfather, with its present condition, in re- 
gard to knowledge, morality, reli^n, and the 
comparative ascendancy of the rational over the 
animal part of our nature, he will perceive so great 
an improvement in later times, that the commence- 
ment of the millennium itself, in five or six hundred 
years hence, would scarce be a greater advance 
beyond the present,' than the present is over the 
past. If the laws of the Creator be really what 
are here represented, and if they were once taught 
as elementary truths to every class of the commu- 
nity, and the sentiment of Veneration called in to 
enforce obedience to them, a set of new motives 

2 
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and prindples would be brought into play, calcu- 
lated to accelerate the change ; especially if it were 
seen, what, in the next place, I proceed to shew, 
that the consequences of neglecting these laws are 
the most serious visitations of su£Pering that can 
well be imagined. The labouring population of 
Britain is taxed with exertion for ten, twelve, and 
some even fourteen hours a day, exhausting their 
muscular and nervous energy, so[as utterly to inca* 
pacitate them, and leaving, besides, no leisure, for 
moral and intellectual pursuits. The consequence 
of this is, that all markets are overstocked with pro- 
duce ; prices first fall ruinously low ; the operatives 
are then thrown idle, and left in destitution of the 
necessaries of life, until the surplus produce of 
their formerly excessive labours, and perhaps some- 
thing more, are consumed ; after this takes place, 
prices rise too high in consequence of the supply 
falling rather below the demand; the labourers 
resume their toil, on their former system of exces- 
sive exertion -, they again overstock the market, 
and again are thrown idle, and su£Per dreadful 
misery. 

In 1835-6-7 we witnessed this operation of the 
natural laws : large bodies of starving and unem- 
ployed labourers were then supported on charity. 
How many hours did they not stand idle, and how 
much of excessive toil would not these hours have 
relieved, if distributed over the periods when they 
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were overworked? The results of that exces- 
nve exertion were seen in the form of untenanted 
houses, of shapeless piles of goods decaying in 
warehouses, in short, in every form in which mis- 
applied industry could go to ruin. These obser- 
vations are strikingly illustrated by the following 
oflldal report, copied from the public newspa- 
pers: 

» 

^ State of the Unemployed ^Operatives, resident in Edin* 
** burg?^ who are supplied with work by a Committee, 
<* constituted for that purpose, according to a list mibde 
** up on Wednesday, the 14th March 1827- 

^^ The number of un^i^loyed operatives who have been re- 
^^ mitted by the Committee for work, up to the 14th of 
" March, are > - . - - 1481 

^^ And the number of cased they have rgected, after 
M having been particuhurly investigated, for being 
(( bad characters, giving in false statements, or 
'' being only a short time out of work, &c. &c. are 446 

Making together, - 1927 

^* Besides those, several hundreds have been r^ected by the 
^* Committee, as, fimn the applicants' wm statements, they 
'* were not considered as cases entitled to receive relief and 
bi ^gfe not, therefore, remitted for investigation. 

'^ The wages allowed is 5s. per week, with a peck of meai 
'^ to those who have fiunilies. Some youths are only allowed 
«^ 36. of wages. 

'^ The particular occupations of those sent to work are as 

'* follows: 242 masons, 834 labourers, 66 joiners, 19plas. 

^* terers, 76 sawyers, 19 slaters, 45 smiths, 40 painters, 86 
M tailors, 66 ahoemtkeKSy 20 gardeners, 229 various, tiadea. 
" Total 1481." 
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Edinburgh is not a manufacturing city, and if 
so much misery existed in it in proportion' to its 
population, what must have been the condition of 
Glasgow, Manchester, and other manufacturing 
towns * ? 

Here, then, the Cretitor^s laws shew themselves 
paramount, even wheci men set themselves syste- 
matically to infringe them. He intended the hu- 
man race, under the moral law, not to pursue Ac- 
quisitiveness excessively, but to labour only a cer- 
tain and a moderate portion of their lives ; and 
although they do their utmost to defeat this inten- 
tion, they cannot succeed ; they are constrained to 
remain idle as many days and hours, while their 
surplus produce is consuming, as would have ser- 
ved for the due exercise of their moral and intel- 
lectual faculties and the preservation of their 
health, if they had dedicated them regularly to 
these ends from day to day, as time passed over 
thdr heads. But their punishment proceeds : the 
extreme exhaustion of nervous and muscular enerr 
gy, with the absence of all moral and intellectual 
excitement, create the excessive craving for the 
stimulus of ardent spirits which distinguishes the 
labouring population of the present age; this 
calls into predominant activity the organs of the 

* In the Appendix, No. IV. several interesting documentf 
are given, in further elucidation of these principles. 
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Animal FropeDsities, these descend to the chil- 
dren by the law already explained ; increased 
crime, and a deteriorating population, are the re- 
sults ; and a moral and intellectual incapacity for 
arresting the evils, becomes greater with the lapse 
of every generation. 

According to the principles of the present Es- 
say, what are called by commercial men '* times 
of proi^rity,^ are seascms of the greatest infringe- 
ment of the natural laws, and precursors of great 
calamities. Times are not reckoned prosperous, 
unless all the industrious population is employed 
during the whole day^ hours of eating and sleeping 
only excepted, in the production of wealth. This 
is a dedication of their whole lives to the service 
of the propensities, and must necessarily terminate 
in punishment, if the world is constituted on the 
principle of supremacy of tlie higher powers. 

This truth has already been illustrated more 
than once in the history of commerce. The foU 
lowing is a recent example. 

By the combination laws, workmen were pu- 
nishable for uniting to obtain a rise of wages, 
when an extraordinary demand occurred for thor 
labour. These laws being obviously unjust, were 
at length repealed. In summer and autumn J8S5, 
however, commercial men concaved themselves to 
have reached the highest point of prosperity, and 
the demand for labour was unlimited. The ope- 
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ratives availed themselves of the opportunity to 
better their condition, formed extensive combina- 
tions ; and, because their demands were not com* 
plied with, struck work, and continued idle for 
months in succession. The master manufacturers 
clamoured against the new law, and complained 
that the country would be ruined, if combinations 
were not agidn declared illegal, and suppressed by 
force. According to the principles of this Essay, 
the just law must from the first have been the 
most befi^/icial for aU parties affected by it ; and 
the result amply confirmed this idea. . Subsequent 
events proved that the extraordinary demand for 
labourers in 18S5 was entirely factitious, fostered 
by an overwhelming issue of bank paper, much 
of which ultimately turned out to be worthless ; 
in short, that, during the combinations, the master 
manufacturers were engaged in an extensive sys- 
tem of speculative over-production, and that the 
combinations of the workmen presented a fiatural 
check to this erroneous proceeding. The ruin 
that overtook the masters in 18S6 arose from their 
having accumulated, under the infiiuence of un- 
bridled Acquisitiveness, vast stores of commodi- 
ties which were not required by society ; and to 
have compelled the labourers, by force, to manu- 
facture more at their bidding, would obviously 
have been to aggravate the evil. It is a well- 
known fact, accordingly, that those masters whose 
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operatives most resolutely refused to work, and 
who, on this account, clamoured loudest against 
the law, were the greatest gainers in the end. 
Their stocks of goods were sold off at high prices 
during the speculative period ; and when the re- 
vulsion came, instead of being ruined by the fall 
of property, they were prepared^ with th&r capi- 
ta)^ at command, to avail themselves of the depre. 
ciation;) to make new and highly profitable invest- 
ments. Here again, therefore, we perceive the 
law of justice vindicating itself, and benefiting by 
its operation, even those individuals who blindly 
denounced it as injurious to llieir interests. A 
practical faith in the doctrine that die world is ar- 
ranged by the Creator, in harmony with the mo. 
ral sentiments and intellect, would be <^ unspeak- 
able advantage both to rulers and subjects ; for 
they would then be able to pursue with greater 
confidence the course dictated by moral rectitude, 
convinced that the result would prove benefi- 
cial, even although, when they took the first 
step, they could not distinctly perceive by what 
means. 

In the whdie system of education and treat- 
ment of the labouring population, the laws of 
the Creator, such as I have now endeavoured to 
expound them, are neglected, and their i^ral 
and intellectual cultivation is scarcely known. 
The Schools of Art, and ^\ the Library of Useful 
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Knowledge,^ are laudable attempts at a better or- 
der of things ; and I hail with joy their increase ; 
but they too much exclude the science of human 
nature, and, in consequence, will long remain com- 
paratively barren. From indications which al- 
ready appear, however, I think it probable that 
the labouring classes will ere long recognise Phre- 
nology, and the natural lawS;^ as deeply interesting 
to themselves ; and whenever their minds shall be 
opened to rational views of their own constituticm 
as men, and their condition as members of society, 
I venture to predict that they will devote them- 
selves to improvement, with a zeal and earnest- 
ness that in a few generations will change the as- 
pect of their class. 

The consequences of the present system of de- 
parting from the moral law, on the middle orders of 
the community, are in accordance with its effects on 
the lower. Uncertain gains, continual fluctuations 
in fortune, absence of all reliance on moral and 
intellectual principles in their pursuits, a gambling 
spirit, an insatiable appetite for wealth, alternately 
extravagant joys of excessive prosperity and bit- 
ter miseries of disappointed ambition, render the 
whole lives of merchants vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Nothing is more essential to human hap« 
piness than fixed principles of action, on which we 
can rely for our present safety and future welfare ; 
and the Creator^s laws, when seen and followed, 
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afford this support and delight to our faculties in 
the highest degree. It is one, not of the least, of 
the punishments that overtake the middling classes 
for neglect of these laws, that they do not, as a 
permanent condition of mind, feel secure and in- 
ternally at peace with themselves* When the ex- 
citement of business has subsided, vacuity and 
craving are felt within. These proceed from the 
moral and intellectual faculties calling aloud for 
exercise ; but, through ignorance of their own na- 
ture, fashionable amusements, or intoxicating li- 
quors, are resorted to, and, with these, a vain at- 
tempt is made to fill up the void of life. I know- 
that this class ardently desires a change that would 
remove the miseries described, and will zealously 
co-operate in the diffusing of knowledge, by which 
means alone it can be introduced. 

The responsibility which overtakes the higher 
classes is equally obvious. If they do not engage 
in some active pursuit, so as to give scope to 
their energies, they suffer the evils of ennui, mor- 
bid irritability, and excessive relaxation of the 
functions of mind and body, which carry in their 
train more suffering than is entailed even on the 
operatives by excessive labour. If they pursue 
ambition in the senate or the field, or in literature 
or philosophy, their real success is in exact pro- 
portion to the approach which they make to ob- 
servance of the supremacy of the sentiments and 
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intellect. Franklio, Washington^ and Bolivar, 
may be contrasted with Sheridan and Buonaparte, 
as illustrations. Sheridan and Napoleon did not, 
systematically, pursue objects sanctioned by the 
higher sentiments and intellect, as the end of their 
exertipns ; and no person, who is a judge of hu- 
man emotions, can read their lives, and consider 
what must have passed within their minds, with- 
out coming to the conclusion, that, even in their 
most brilliant moments of external prosperity, the 
canker was gnawing within, and that there was no 
moral relish of the present, or reliance on the fu- 
ture ; but a mingled tumult of inferior propen- 
sities and intellect, carrying with it an habitual 
feeling of unsatisfied desires. 

Let us now consider the effect of the moral law 
on NATIONAL prosperity. x 

If the Creator has constituted the world in har- 
mony with the dictates of the higher sentiments, 
the highest prosperity of each particular nation 
should be thoroughly compatible with that of every 
other ; that is to say, England, by sedulously cul- 
tivating her own soil, pursuing her own courses of 
industry, founding her internal institutions and her 
external relations on the principles of Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Justice, which imply abstinence 
from wars of aggression5 from conquest, and from 
all selfish designs of commerdal monopoly, would 
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be in the highest ccmdition of prosperity and ei^oy- 
ment that nature would admit of; and every step 
that she deviated from these principles, would car- 
ry an inevitable punishment along with it. The 
same statement might be made relative to France 
and every other nation. According to this princi- 
ple, also, the Creator should have conferred on each 
nation some peculiar advantages of soil, climate, 
situation, or genius, which would enable it to carry 
on amicable intercourse with its. fellow states, in a 
beneficial exchange of the products peculiar to 
each ; so that the higher one rose in morality, in- 
telligence, and riches, it ought to become so much 
the more estimable and valuable as a neighbour to 
aU the surrounding states. This is so obviously 
the real constitution of nature, that proof of it is 
superfluous. 

England, however, as a nation, has set this law 
at absolute defiance. She has led the way in tak- 
ing the propensities as her guides, in founding her 
laws and institutions on them, and in following 
them out in her practical conduct. England in- 
vented restrictions on trade, and carried them to 
the greatest height ; she conquered colonies, and 
ruled them in the full spirit of selfishness ; she en- 
couraged lotteries and fostered the slave trade, 
carried paper money and the most avaricious spi- 
rit of manufacturing and speculating in commerce 
to their highest pitch ; defended corruption in Par- 
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liament, distributed churdies and seats oa the 
bench of justice, on principles purely selfish ; all 
in direct opposition to the supremacy of the moral 
law. If the world had been created in liarmony 
with predominance of the animal faculties, Eng- 
land should have been a most felicttcms nation ; 
but as the reverse is the case, we should expect a 
severe national responsibility to flow from these 
departures from the divine institutions ; and griev- 
ous accondingly has been, and, I fear, will be, the 
punishment. 

The principle which regulates national respon- 
sibility is, that the precise combination of faculties 
which leads to the national transgression, carries 
in its train the punishment. Nations are under 
the moral and intellectual law, as well as indivi- 
duals. A carter who half starves his horse, and 
unmercifully beats it, to supply, by the stimulus 
of pain, the vigour that nature intended to flow 
from abundance of food, may be supposed to prac- 
tise this barbarity with impunity in this world, if 
he e'vade the eye of Mr Mabtin, and that of the 
police ; but this is not the case. The hand of Pro- 
vidence reaches him by a direct punishment : He 
fails in his object, for blows cannot supply the vi- 
gour which, by the constitution of the horse, flows 
only from sufliciency of wholesome food. In his 
conduct, he manifests an excessive Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, with deficient Benevolence, 
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VenefaticHi^ Justice, and Intellect ; and he cannot 
reverse this character, by merely averting his eyes 
and his hand from the horse. He carries these 
dispositions into the bosom of his family, and into 
the company of his associates, and a variety of evil 
consequences ensiie. The delights that spring 
from active moral sentiments and intellectual pow- 
ers, are necessarily unknown to him ; and the dif- 
ference between these pleasures, and the sensations 
attendant on his moral and intellectual condition, 
are as great as between the external splendour of 
a king and the naked poverty of a beggar. It is 
true that he has never felt the enjoyment, and 
does not know the extent of his loss ; but stillthe 
difference, exists ; we see it, and know that, as a 
direct consequence of this state of mind, he is ex- 
cluded from a very great and exalted pleasure. 
Farther, his active animal faculties rouse the Gom- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, Secre. 
tiveness, and Cautiousness, of his wife, children, 
and associates, against him, and they inflict on 
him animal punishment. He, no doubt, goes oq 
to eat, drink, blaspheme, and abuse his horse, 
day after day, apparently as if Providence ap- 
proved of his conduct ; but he neither feels, nor 
can any one who attends to his condition believe 
him to feel, happy; he is uneasy, discontented, and 
disliked, — all which sensations are his punishment, 
and it is fiurly owing to his own grossness and ig- 
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norance that he does not connect it with his offence. 
Let us apply these remarks to nations. England, 
for instance, under the impulses of an excessively 
strong Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, and Destruc*- 
tiveness, for a long time protected the slave trade. 
Now, according to the law which I am explaining, 
during the periods of greatest sin in this respect, 
the same combination of faculties ought to be found 
working most vigorously in her other institutions, 
and producing punishment for that offence. There 
ought to be found in these periods a general spirit 
of domineering and rapacity in her public men, 
rendering them little mindful of the welfare of the 
people ; injustice and harshness in her taxations 
and public laws ; and a spirit of nggression and 
hostility towards other nations, provoking retalia- 
tion of her insults. And, accordingly, I have been 
informed, as . a matter of fact, that, while these 
measures of injustice were publicly patronised by- 
the government, its servants vied with each other 
in injustice towards it, and that its subjects dedi- 
cated their talents and enterprise towards corrupt 
ing its officers, and cheating it of its due. Every 
trader who was liable to excise or custom duties, 
evaded the one-half of them, and felt no disgrace 
in doing so. A gentleman, who was subject to 
the excise laws fifty years ago, described to me the 
condition of his trade at that time. The excise 
officers, he said, regarded it as an understood mat- 
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tetff tfattt at least one-half of tbe goods manufac^ 
tared wwre to-be smuggled without being dbarged 
with duty ; but tbl»i) stdd he^ ^ they made us pay 
^ a mocal andpeeuniavy penalty that was at once 
>* gaflmg-and debasing. We required to ask them 
*< to our taUe at all meals, and plaee them at the 
head of it in our holiday parties ; when they fell 
into debt, we were obliged to help them out of 
^ it ; when' they moved from one house to another, 
<< our servants and carts were in requiffldon to per- 
**f0tm this office; and, by way "of keeping up dis- 
^ cipUne upon^ us, and also to make a show of du- 
" ty, they chose every now and Aen to step in and 
^< detect us in a fraud, and get us fined ; if we sub- 
^' thitted quietly; they told us that they would 
make us amends^ by winking at another fraud ; 
and generally did so ; but if our indignation ren- 
^^ dered pasa ve obedience impossible, and we spoke 
^5 our mind of their character and conduct, they 
'* enforced the* law on ti«, while they relaxed it on 
our neighbours ; aiid these being rivids in trade, 
undersold us in the market, carried away our 
^* customers, and ruined our bu^ness. Nor did 
^ the bondage end here. We could not smuggle 
'< without the md of our servants ; and as they 
could, on occasion of any offence given to them- 
selves, carry information to the- head quarters of 
** excise, we were daves to them also, and were 
" obliged tamely-to submit- to a de g ree of drun^ 
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kenness and insDlenee, that appears to me now 
perfectly intolerable. Farther, this evasion and 
oppression did us no good ; lor all the trade were 
" alike, and we just sold our goods sonmch cheap- 
" er the more duty we evaded ; so fliat our indi- 
^^ vidual success did not depend upon superior skill 
^ and superior morality, in making an excellent 
" article at a moderate price, but upon superior 
^^ capacity for fratid, meanness, sycopbimcy, and 
" ev^ry posmble baseness. Our lives were any thing 
^^ but enviable. Conscience^ although greatly blunt- 
" ed by practices that were universal, and view- 
<^ ed as inevitable, still whispered that they were 
*' wrong ; our sentiments of self-respecl very fre- 
" quently revolted at the insults to which we were 
** exposed, and there was a constant feeling of in- 
'* security from the great extent to which we were 
'^ dependent upon wretches whom we internally 
" despised. When the government took a higher 
" tone,' and more principle and greater strictness 
" in the collection of the duties were enforced, we 
" thought ourselves ruined ; but the reverse has 
" been the case. The duties, no doubt, are now 
" excessively burdensome from their amount ; but 
" that is their least evil If it was posrible to col- 
" lect them from every trader with perfect equa- 
" lity, our independence would be complete, and 
" our competition would be confined to superiori- 
«< ty in morality and skill. Matters are much 
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nearer this point now than they were fifty years 
ago ; but still they would admit of considerable 
improvement.^ The same individual mention- 
ed, that, in his youth, now seventy years ago, the 
civil liberty of the people of Scotland was held by 
a weak tenure. He knew instances of soldiers 
being sent, in times of war, to the farm-houses, to 
carry off, by force, young men for the army ; and 
as this was against the law, they were accused of 
some imaginary offence, such as a trespass, or an 
assault, which was proved by false witnesses, and 
the magistrate, perfecdy aware of the farce, and 
its object, threatened the victim with transporta- 
tion to the colonies, as a felon, if he would not en- 
list ; which he, of course, unprotected and over- 
whelmed by power and injustice, was compelled ta 
consent to» 

If the same minute representation were given of 
other departments of privale life, during the time 
of the greatest immoralities on the part of the go- 
vernment, we would find that this paltering with 
conscience and character in the national proceed- 
ings, tended to keep down the morality of the peo- 
pie, and fostered in them a rapacious and gam- 
bling spirit, to which many of the evils that have 
since overtaken us have owed their origin. 

But we may take a more extensive view of the 
subject of national responsibility. 

In the American war England desired to gra- 
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tify her Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteeniy in oppo« 
sition to Benevolence and Justice, at the expence 
of her transatlantic colonies. This roused the ani- 
mal resentment of the latter, and the lower facul- 
ties of the two nations came into collision ; that is 
to say, they made war on each other ; England to 
support a dominion in direct hostility to the prin- 
cijdes which regulate the moral government of the 
world, in the expectation of becoming rich and 
powerful by success in that enterprise ; the Ame- 
ricans, to assert the supremacy of the higher sen- 
timents, and to become free and independent. Ac- 
cording to the principles which I am now unfold- 
ing, the greatest misfortune that could have befal- 
len England would have been success, and the 
greatest advantage, failure in her attempt ; and 
the result is now acknowledged to be in exact ac- 
cordance with these views. If England had sub- 
dued the colonies in the American war, every one 
must see to what an extent her Self-Esteem, Ac- 
quisitiveness and Destructiveness would have been 
let loose upon them ; this, in the first 0ace, would 
have roused their animal faculties, and led them 
to give her all the annoyance in their power, and 
the fleets and armies requisite to repress this spi- 
rit would have far counterbalanced^ in expence, 
all the profits she could have wrung out of the co- 
lonists, by extortion and oppression. In the se- 
cond place, the very exercise of these animal fa- 
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culties by hersdf, in opposition to the moral sen- 
timents, would have rendered her government at 
home an exact parallel of that of the carter in his 
own family. The same malevolent principles 
would have overflowed on her own subjects, the 
government would have felt uneasy, the people 
rebellious, discontented, and unhappy, and the 
moral law would have been amply vindicated by 
the suffering which would have everywhere abound- 
ed. The consequences of her failure have been 
exactly the reverse. America has sprung up into 
a great and moral nation, and actually oontcSbutts 
ten times more to the wealth of Brilzdn, stahdfaf 
as 9he nolBv does, in her natural relation to this 
country, than she ev<^r could have done, as & dis- 
contented and oppre9sed colony. TJiis advantage 
is reaped without any loss, anxiety, or expence ; it 
flows from the divine institutions, and both nfttions 
profit by and rejoice under it. The moral and in- 
tellectual rivalry of America, instead of prolongiflg 
the predominance of the propensities in BritaiB, 
tends strongly to excite the moral aenttments in her 
podplo and government ; and evary day that we 
live, we are reaping the benefits of this improve- 
ment in wiser institutions, ddiverance {roOk end- 
less abuses, and a higher and purer spirit pervad- 
ing every department of the executive administrar 
tion of the country. Britain, however, did not 
escape the penalty of her attempt at the infringe^ 
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ment of the moral laws. The pages of her 
tory, duniig the American war, are dark with 
suffering and gloom, and at this day we groan un-» 
der the debt and difficulties then fMUrtly incurred. 
If the world be constituted on the principles of 
the supremacy of the moral sentiments and iniri* 
lect, the method of one nation seekiB^ riches and 
power, by conquering, devastating, co: obstruet'mg 
the prosperity of other states, must he ee^enttiodfy 
JiUile: Being in oppositioin to the moral constitiu* 
tion of creation, it must oooasicm miseiy whole in 
pro^pess, and can lead to no result except the im-* 
poverishment and moi^tificationof dske jleople who 
pursue it. The national debt el Britain has: been 
contracted chiefly in wars, ori^natiEig in^Gommeiu 
cial jealousy asad thicstctf eoHquest ; in short, under 
the si^gestions df Combattveness,^ Destructiveness^ 
Acquisitiveness^ and Self-Esteem.. Did notour 
ancestors, thapefeire, impede their own prosperity 
and happiness, by engaging in these contests ? and 
have any ooosequences of them reached us, except 
the burden of paying nearly thirty miUions of 
taxes anmially, as the price of the gratification of 
their prqpadskies ? Would a statesman, who be- 
lieved m the doctrine of this Essay, have recom. 
mended these wars as eswntiai to mUhmd pres^ 
perUy f If the twentieth part of the sums had 
been spent in objects recognised by the moral sen- 
timents, for extoiple, in instituting seminaries of 
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education, penitentiaries, making roads, canals, 
public granaries, &c. &c. how different would have 
been the present condition of the country I 

After the American followed the French revo- 
lutionary war. Opinions are at present more di- 
vided upon this subject ; but my view of it, offered 
with the greatest deference, is the following: When 
the French Revolution broke out, the domestic 
institutions, of England were, to a considerable ex- 
tent, founded and administered on principles in 
opposition to the supremacy of the sentim^its. A 
clamour was raised by the nation for reform of 
abuses. If my leading principle is sound, every 
departure from the moral law in nations, as well 
as in individuals, carries its punishment with it 
frooi the first hour of its commencement, till its fi- 
nal cessation ; and if Britain^s institutions were 
then, to any extent, corrupt and defective^ she 
could not too speedily have abandoned them, and 
adopted purer and loftier arrangements. Her go- 
vernment, however, clung to the suggestions c^ 
the prop^isities, and resisted every innovation. 
To divert the national mind from causing a revo- 
lution at home, they embarked in a war abroad ; 
and, for a period of twenty-three years, let loose 
the propensities on France with headlong fury, 
and a fearful perseverance. France, no doubl, 
threatened the different nations of Europe with 
the most violent interference with their goveriw 
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ments ; a menace whoUy unjustifiable, and that 
called for renstance. But the rulers of that coun- 
try were preparing their own destruction, in exact 
proportion to their departures from the moral law ; 
and a statesman, who knew and had confidence in 
the constitution of the world, as now explained, 
could have listened to the storm in complete com- 
posure, prepared to repel actual aggresaon, and 
left the exploding of French infatuation to the 
Ruler of the Universe, in unhesitating reliance on 
the efficacy of his laws. But England preferred 
a war of aggression. If this conduct was in ac- 
cordance with the sentiments, we should now, like 
America, be reaping the reward of our obedience 
to the moral law, and plenty and rejoicing should 
flow down our streets like a stream. But mark 
the contrast. This island exhibits the spectacle 
of millions of men, toiled to the extremity of hu- 
man endurance, for a pittance scarcely sufficient 
to sustain life ; weavers labouring for fourteen or 
sixteen hours a day for eightpenee,^ and frequent- 
ly unable to procure work, even on these terms ; 
other artisans exhausted almost to death by labo- 
rious drudgery, who, if better recompensed, seek 
compensation and enjoyment in the grossest sen- 
sual debauchery, drunkenness, and gluttony ; mas- 
ter*traders and manufacturers anxiously labouring 
for wealth, now gay in the fond hope that all their 
expectations will be realised, then sunk in deep 
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despair by the.fa»«th of ru» h.^ p.ss«d o^r 
them 4 landboldees and tenants new reaping uq- 
measured retiHns from their properties, then pin- 
ing in penury, jnooidet an overflow of every specks 
of produce ; the government cramped fay an over- 
vhekning debt and the prevalence of ignorance 
and seifishaess on every nde, so that it is impossi- 
ye for it to fallow inih a bold step the most ob- 
vious dictates of reason and justice, owing to the 
countless prgudiees and imi^inary interests which 
evierjwhere obstruct the path of improvement. 
This resembles much more puiushment for trana- 
gresmn, than reward for obedience to the divine 
institutions. 

If every man tn Britain wfll tnm his attention 
inwards, and reckon the pangs of disappointment 
which he has felt at the subversion of his own most 
darling schemes, by unexpected turns of puUie 
events, or the deep inroads on his happiness which 
such calamities, overtaking bis dearest rdations 
and fdends, haT« occasioned to him ; the number- 
less little enjoyments in domestic life, which he is 
ibnced to deny himself, by the ta3cation witii which 
they aare loaded ; the obstructions to the fisir exer- 
cise of his mdustry and talents presented l^ stamps, 
licences, excise laws, custom Ju>U8e duties, ei hoc 
genus omne ; he will discover the extent of respon- 
^bl^ity attached by die Creator to national trans- 



■gresskms. From my own observation, I wnuld 
say, that the miseries inflicted upaa indlviduAk 
4md families, by fiscal proaecutiont, founded on 
excise laws, stamp-laws, post-office laws. Sec. aU 
origiDatii^ in the neoessky of pioviding for the 
national debt, aare equal to those arising from some 
of the most extensive natmral fialamities^ It is 
true, that few persons are pfosecuted williojit ha- 
ving offended ; but the evil oonsiflCs in pivsenting 
men with enormous temptations to :infringe tatsct 
financial regulations not always in acccHrdanee with 
natural morality, and then infiictisig ruinous pe- 
nalties for transgressioiu Men have hitherto 
expected the punishment of their offences in tke 
thunderbolt, or tlie yawning earthqud^ ; and be- 
lieved, that because die sea did not sifwUow thtem 
up, or the moontmns &11 upon them and cru A 
them to atoms, heaven was taking no cogmzanee 
of their sins ; while, in point of fact, an omnipo- 
tent, an all^jFUst, and an alLwise God, had arranged 
before they ared, an ample retiibutiGin ki the vcory 
consequences of their tzansgressiens. It is by 
looking to the fri$§eifles in the mind, from which 
transgfesMons flow, and attending to their whok 
operaMiions «nd results, that we discover d»e real 
iJieory of 4;he ^vine government. When men shall 
be instructed m the laws of creation, they will dis* 
criminate more acurately than beratofere betMeen 
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natural and factitious evils, and become less tole- 
rant of tbe latter. 

The Spaniards^ under the influence of Acqui- 
sitiveness, Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, and 
a blind Veneration, conquered South America, ior 
flicted upon its wretched inhabitants the most atro- 
cious cruelties, and continued to weigh, for 300 
years, like a moral incubus, upon that quarter d[ 
the globe. The responsibility now shews itself. 
By the laws of the Creator, nations require to obey 
the moral law to be happy ; that is, to cultivate 
the arts of peaee, to be industrious, upright, in- 
telligent, pious, and humane. The reward of 
such conduct is individual happiness, and national 
greatness and glory. There shall then be none to 
make them afraid. The Spaniards disobeyed all 
these laws in the conquest of America, they look- 
ed to rapine and foreign gold, and not to industry, 
for wealth ; this fostered avarice and pride in the 
government, baseness in the nobles, indolence, ig- 
norance, and mental depravity in the people; led 
them to ima^^ne happiness to consist, not in the 
exercise of the moral and intellectual powers, but 
in the gratification of all the inferior feelings to 
the outrage of the higher. Intellectual cultiva- 
tion was utterly neglected, the sentiments ran as- 
tray into the regions of bigotry and superstition, 
and.the propensities acquired a fearful ascendancy. 
These causes made them the prey of internal dis^ 
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cord and foragn invaders ; and Spain, at this mo- 
ment, suffers an awful responability *. 

* CowFER recognises these principles of divine govern- 
ment as to nations, and has embodied them in the following 
powerful verses : 

The hand that slew till it could slay no more. 
Was glued to the sword-hilt with Indian gore. 
Their prince, as justly seated on his throne 
As vain imperial Philip on his own. 
Tricked out of all his royalty by art. 
That stript him bare, and broke his honest heart. 
Died by the sentence of a shaven priest. 
For scorning what they taught him to detest. 
How dark the veil, that intercepts the blaze 
Of Heaven*s mysterious purposes and ways ; 
God stood not, though he seemed to stand aloof; 
And at this hour the conqueror feels the proof: 
The wreath he won drew down an instant curse. 
The fretting plague is in the public purse. 
The cankered spoil corrodes the pining state, 
Starved by that indolence their minds create. 

Oh ! could their ancient Incas rise again. 
How would they take up IsraePs taunting strain t 
Art thou too fallen, Iberia ? Bo we see 
The robber and the murd*rer weak as we ? 
Thou that has wasted Earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies. 
Thy pomp is in the grave, thy glory laid 
IjOW in the pits thine avarice has made. 
We come with joy from our eternal rest, 
To see th* oppressor in his turn oppressed. 
Art thou the god, the thunder of whose hand 
Rolled over all our desolated land. 
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In sanreying the {ireae»t aspect <^ Europe, we 
perceive agtonkhing improvenieiite achieved in 
physical science. How much is implied in the 
mere names of the steam-engine, power-looms, 
rail-roads, steam-boats, canals, and gasJjghts; and 
yet of hew much misery mee several ei these in- 
ventions at present the direct sources, in conse- 
quence of bdng almost exclufiivdy dedicated to 
the gratification of the propensities. The leading 
purpose to whidi the steam-aagjiDe in ahnost all 
its forms of application is devoted, is the accumu- 
lation of wealth, or the gratification of Acquisi- 
tiveness and Self-esteem ; and few have proposed, 
by its means, to lessen the hours of toil to the 
lower eiders of society, so as to affinxl them op- 
portunity and leisure for the cultivation cf their 
moral and intellectual faculties, and thereby to en- 
able them to render a more perfect obedience to 
the Creator^s institutions. Physical has far out- 
stripped moral science; and, it a[qpears to me, 
that, unless the l^ts of Phrenology op^i the 
eyes of mankind to the real constitution of the 
world, and at length induce them to modify their 

Shook prindpsBtieB and 4dogdoikig down, 
And made the mcAistolBs tremble at his fifows ? 
The sword shall Hght upon thy bosMted ppwen^ 
And waste ttem, «s the swoid Ims wasted ours. 
'Tis thus Omiipolenoe his Jaw Rilfils, 
And Vengeance executes what Justice wills. 

C9wp€r*8 Poems.'^ChaHty^ jp. 156L 
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conduct, in baniKmy with die lows of the Creator, 
their fvituito phyncal .dsscovenes wiH tend only to 
deepen their wretchedness. Intdlect^ acting «s 
the rnxmstering servant of die prapeBflities, wUi 
Jead them only fiiirther astray. The sdence of 
man^s whole natnne, animal, moral, and io^eUee- 
tual, was never more required to guide faim than 
at piie^ent, when he seons to wield a giont^s power, 
but in the application of it to display the ignorant 
selfishiiesB, wilfulneBs, and absurdity of* an over- 
grown child. History has not yidded, and can- 
not yield, half her fruits, until mankind shall be 
possessed of a true theory of tfaesr own natuse. 

Sect. IV. — ^KORAI* ADVANTAOBB OF PUNISHHHNT. 

After the intellect and moral sendments have 
been brought to recognise the principles of the Di- 
vine administration, so much wisdom, benevolence, 
and justice, are discernible in the natural laws, 
that our whcde nature is ameliorated in under- 
going the punishments annexed to them. Pu- 
nishment endured by one individual also serves 
to warn others against transgression. These 
facts afford another proof that a grand object of 
the arrangements of creaUon is the improvement of 
the moral and intellectual nature of maxL So 
strikingly- conspicuous, indeed, is the ameliorating 
influence of suffering, that many persons have Bup- 
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posed this to be the primary object for which it is 
sent ; a notion which, with great deference, ap- 
pears to me to be unfounded in principle, and 
dangerous in practice. If evils and misfortunes 
are mere mercies of Providence, it follows that a 
headach consequent on a debauch, is not intended 
to prevent repetition of drunkenness, so much as 
to prepare the debauchee for *' the invisible 
^^ world ;^ and that shipwreck in a crazy vessel is 
not designed to render the merchant mcn*e cau- 
tious, but to lead him to heaven. 

It is however imdeniable, that in innumerable 
instances pun and sorrow are the direct conse- 
quences of our own misconduct ; at the same time 
it is obviously benevolent in the Deity to render 
it beneficial directly as a warning against future 
transgression, and indirectly as a means of puri- 
fying the mind ; nevertheless, if we shall imagine 
that in some instances it is dispensed as a direct 
punishment for pardcular transgressions, and in 
others, only on account of sin in general, and with 
the view of ameliorating the spirit of the sufferer, 
we shall ascribe inconsistency to the Creator, and 
expose ourselves to the danger of attributing our 
own afflictions to his favour, and those of others, 
to his wrath ; thOs fostering in our minds self- 
Goncrit and uncharitableness. Individuals who 
entertain the belief that bad health, worldly ruin, 
andsinister accidents, befalling them, axfi not pu- 

3 
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nishments for infringement of the laws of nature, 
but particular manifestations of the love of the 
Creator towards themselves, make slight inquiry 
into the natural causes of their miseries, and be- 
stow few efforts to remove them. In consequence, 
the chastisements endured by them, neither cor- 
rect their own conduct, nor deter others from 
committing similar transgressions. Some religious 
sects, who espouse these notions, literally act up- 
on them, and refuse to inoculate with the cow- 
pox to escape contagion, or take other means of 
avoiding natural calamities^ Regarding these as 
dispensations of Providence, sent to prepare them 
for a future world, they conceive that the more 
of them the better. Further, these ideas, beades 
being repugnant to the common sense of mankind, 
are at variance with the principle that the world 
is arranged so as to favour virtue and discounte- 
nance vice ; because favouring virtue means ob- 
viously that the favoured virtuous will positively 
enjoy more happiness, and, negatively, suffer fewer 
misfortunes than the vicious. The view, then, 
now advocated, appears less exceptionable, viz. 
that punishment serves a double purpose, directly 
to warn us against transgression ; and indirectly, 
when rightly apprehended, to subdue our lower 
propensities, and purify and vivify our moral and 
intellectual powers. 
Bishop Bi7TL£R coiiicides in this interpretation 
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of natural calamities. *^ Now;^ says he, ^^ in the 
*< present state, all whidi we enjoy, and a grbat 

<' PABT OF WHAT WS SUFFEB, is pUt m OUT 

p&wer^. "For pleaaure and pain are the conse^ 
guencee qf owr actione ,- and we are endued by 
** the Author of om nature with capacities of 
<< foreseeing these eonsequenees.^ ^< I know not 
« that we have any oae kind or degree of enjoy- 
^* ment, but by the means of our own actions. 
<^ And, by prudence and care^ we may, for the 
most part, pass our days in t<derable ease and 
quiet ; or, on the contrary, we may, hf ra/fk- 
nese^ ungovemed paesbm, mifidne^^ or even 
<< by negligence^ make ourselves as mieeraJble as 
ever tee please. And mfany do please to make 
themselves extremely miserable ; i* e. they do 
what they knew beforehand will render them 
<^ so. They follow those ways, the fruit of which 
^ they knew, by instruction, example, experience, 
'* will be disgrace, and poverty, and sickness, and 
*^ untimely death. This every one observes to be 
^* the general course of tlungs ; though it is to be 
*< allowed, we cannot find by experience, that off 
^ our sufferings are owing to our own follies.^-- 
Amiogj^ p. 40« In accordance with this last re- 
mark, I have treated of hereditofrff diseases; and 
evils resulting £rom convulsicnas of physical nBr 
ture may be added to the same class. 

* Thsse words are printed in ItaHcs in the original 
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It has been objected that physical punishments, 
such as the breaking of an arm by a fall, are of- 
ten so disproportionally severe, that the Creator 
must have had some other and more important 
object in view in appointing them, than to serve 
as mere motives to physical obearvance ; and that 
that dbjeot must be to influence the mind of the 
fluiferer, and to draw his attention to concenis of 
higher import. 

. In answer, I remark, that the human body is 
liaUe to destruction by severe injuries ; and that 
the degree of suffering,.in general, bears a ju9t proo 
portion to the danger connected with the trans- 
gression. Thus, a slight surfeit is attended only 
with headach or general uneasiness, because it 
does not endanger life; a fall on any muscular 
part of the body is followed either with no pain, 
or only a slight indisposition, for the reason that 
it is not seriously injurious to life ; but when a leg 
or arm is broken, the pain is intensely severe, be- 
cause the bones of these limbs stand high in the 
scale of utility to man. The human bodyJs ao 
framed that it may fall nine times, and suffer lit- 
tle damage, but the tenth time a limb may be 
brdcen, which will entail a painful chastisement. 
By this arrangement the mind is kept aUve ^to 
danger to such an extent, as to ensure general 
safety, while at the same time it is not over- 
whelmed with terror hy punishments too severe 
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and too frequently repeated. In particular states 
of the body, a slight wound may be followed by 
inflammation and death ; but these are not the 
results simply of the wound, but the consequences 
of a previous derangement of health, occasioned 
by departures from the organic laws. 

On the whole, therefore,^ no adequate reason 
appears for regarding the consequences of physi- 
cal accidents in any other light than as direct pu- 
nishments for infringement of the natural laws, 
and indirectly as a means of accomplishing moral 
and rdig^s improvement 



CHATTi^ IV. 

ON THE COMBINED OPERATION OF THE NATURAL 

LAWS* 

Having now unfolded several of the natural 
laws', and their effects, and having also attempted 
to shew that each is inflexible and independent in 
itself, and requires absolute obedience, so that a 
man who shall neglect the physical law will suffer 
the physical punishment, although he may be very 
attentive to the moral law ; that one who infringes 
the organic law will suffer organic punishment, al- 
though he may obey the physical law ; and that a 
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person who violates the moral law will suffer the 
moral punishment, although he should observe 
the other two ; I proceed to shew the mutual rela- 
tionship between these laws, and to adduce some 
instances of their joint operation. 

The great fires in Edinburgh, in November 
1824, when the Parliament Square and a part of 
the High Street were consumed, will serve as one 
example. That calamity may be viewed in the 
following light: — The Creator constituted the 
countries of England and Scotland, and the Eng- 
lish and Scottish nations, with such qualities and 
relationships, that the individuals of both king- 
doms would be most happy in acting towards each 
other, and pursuing their separate vocations, un- 
der the supremacy of the moral sentiments. We 
have lived to see this practised, and to reap the 
rewards of it. But the ancestors of the two na- 
tions did not believe in this constitution of the 
world, and they preferred acting on the principles 
of . the propensities ; that is to say, they waged 
furious wars, and committed wasting devastations, 
on each other^s properties and lives. This was 
clearly a violent infringement of the moral law ; 
and, it is obvious from history, that the two na- 
tions were equally ferocious, and delighted reci- 
procally in each others calamities. One effect of 
it was to render personal safety an object of para- 
mount importance. . The hill on which the Old 
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Town of Edinburgh is built, was nattimlly sur- 
rounded by marshes^ and presented a perpendicu- 
lar front, to tlie west, cfqpaMe of bang crowned 
with a castle. It was appropriated with avidity, 
and the metropolis of Scotluid founded there, ob- 
viously and undeniably under the inspiration 
purely of the animal faculties. It was fenced 
round, and ramparts built to exelude liie fierce 
warriors who then inhabited the south of the 
Tweed, and also to protect the inhaUtants from 
the feudal banditti who infested their own soil. 
The space ^thin the walls, however, was limited 
and narrow ; the attractions to the spot were nu~ 
merous, and to make the. most of it, oar ffiaeest<MrS' 
erected the enormous masses of high, confused, and 
crowded buildings which now compose tiie High 
Street of this city, and the wynds, or atteys, on 
its two sides. These abodes^ moreov^, were con* 
structed, to a great extent, of timber, for not only 
the joists and floors, but the partitions between the 
rooms, were of massive wood. Our ancestors did- 
all this in the perfect knowledge of the physical 
law, that wood ignited by frre is not only consum- 
ed itself , but envelopes in inevitable destruction 
every combustible object within its influence. 
Farther, their successors, even when the necessity 
had ceased, persevered' in the original error, ^d' 
in the perfect knowledge that every yew added to 
the age of such fabrics increased their liability to 
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bum, thejr. allowed them to be occupied not only 
as shops filled with paper, spirits, and other high- 
ly combusdMe materials, but mtroduced gfiA- 
ligfats, and let off the upper floors for brothdfi> 
introducing thereby into the heart of this maga- 
zine of conflagration, the most reckless and immo^ 
ral of mankind. The consummation was the 
tremendous fine& of November 18S4, the one ori- 
ginating in a whisky-cellar, and the other in a 
garret brothel, which consumed the whole Par- 
liament Square and a part of the High Street, de- 
stroying property to the extent of ipany thousands 
of pounds, and {^reading misery and ruin over a 
coninderable portion of the population of iEdin- 
burgh. Wonder, consternation, and awe were 
forcibly excited at the vastness of this calamity ; 
and in the sermons that were preached, and the 
dissertations that were written upon it, jnuch was 
said of the inscrutable ways of Providence, that 
sent such visitations upon the pec^e, envelcg^g 
the innocent and the guilty in one common' sen- 
tence of destruction. 

According to the exposition of the ways of PnK> 
vidence which I have ventured to give, thetsevas 
nothing wonderful, nothing vengeful, niodufig\ar-< 
bitrary, in the whole occurrence. The surprising 
thing was, that it did not take |daoe genemtions 
before. The necessity for these &bric6 miginated 
in gross violation of the moral law ; they we»e 
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constructed in high contempt ^ the physical law ; 
and, latterly, the moral law was set at defiance, 
by placing in them inhabitants abandoned to the 
worst habits of recklessness and intoxication. The 
Creator had bestowed on men faculties to perceive 
all this, and to avoid it, whenever they chose to 
exert them ; and the destruction that ensued was 
the punishment of following the propensities, in 
preference to the dictates of intellect and morality. 
The object of the destruction, as a natural event, 
was to lead men to avoid repetition of the offences : 
but the principles of the divine government are 
not yet comprehended ; Acquisitiveness whispers 
that more money may be made of houses consist- 
ing of five or six floors, under one roof, than of 
only two ; and erections, the very counterparts of 
the former, are now rearing their heads on the 
spot where the others stood, and, sooner or later, 
they also will be overtaken by the natural laws, 
which never slumber or sleep. 

The true method of arriving at a sound view 
of calamities of every kind, is to direct our atten- 
tion, in the first instance, to the law of nature, 
from the operation of which they have originated ; 
then to find out the uses and advantages of that 
law, when observed ; and to discover whether the 
evils under consideration have arisen from violation 
of it In the present instance, we ought never to 
lose sight of the fact, that the houses in question 
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Stood erect,' and the furniture in safety, by the 
very same law of gravitation which made them 
topple to the foundation when it was infringed ; 
that mankind enjoy all the ben^ts which result 
from the combustibility of timber as fuel, by the 
very same law which raiders it a devouring ele- 
ment, when unduly ignited ; that, by the same 
moral law, which, when infringed, leads to the 
necessity of ramparts, forti6cations, crowded lanes, 
and extravagantly high houses, we enjoy, now 
that we observe it*better, that security of proper- 
ty and life which distinguishes modem Scotland 
from ancient Caledonia. 

This instance affords a striking illustration of 
the manner in which the physical and organic laws 
are constituted in harmony with, and in subservi- 
ency to, the moral law. We see clearly that the 
leading cause of the construction of such erections 
as the houses in the Old Town of Edinburgh 
(with the deprivation of free air, and liability 
to combustion that attend them), arose from the 
excessive predominance of Combativeness, De- 
structiveiiess. Self-esteem, and Acquisitiveness, in 
our ancestors ; and although the ancient person- 
ages who erected these monuments of animal su^ 
premacy, had no conception that, in doing so, 
they were laying the foundations of a severe pu- 
nishment on themselves and their posterity ; yet, 
when we compare the comforts and advantages 

M 
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that would have aooompanied dwellings conetruct- 
od under tibe inspiration of BeneYolmce, Ideality, 
and enlightenad Intellect, with the cantaminatiiig, 
debasing, and dangerous effects of duir work- 
mandiip, we percdve most cloeurly that they ac- 
tually were the instruments of chastising their own 
traasgressions, and of transmitting that diastise- 
ment to their posterity, so long as the animal su- 
premacy shall be prolonged* Another example 
may be ^ven. 

Men^ by uniting under one leader, may, in vir- 
tue of the social law, acquire prodigious advanta- 
ges to themselves, which singly they could not 
obtain ; and I stated, that the condition under 
which the benefits of lliat law were permitted, 
was, that the leader should know and obey tlie 
naiturai laws that were conducive to success ; if 
he neglected these, then the same principle which 
gave the social body the benefit of his observ- 
ing them, invdved them in the punishment of 
his infringement ; and that this was just, because, 
under die natural IIeiw, the leader must necessari- 
ly be chosen by the social body, and they w«% 
responsible for not attending to his natural quali- 
ties. Some illustrations of the consequences of 
n^lect of this law may.be stated, in which the 
mixed operation of the physical and mural laws 
wfll^ appear. 

the French war, a squadron of English 
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men-of-war was sent to die Baltic with nailttary 
stores, and, in returning Jhome «ip Channel, they 
were; beset, for tiwo or tbcee days, by a thick fog. 
It was about the middle/of DeGGUaber^ and no cor- 
rect infennation was possessed o£ their exact si- 
tuaiioDi Some of the oommandens: i]nroposed ly* 
ing-to all night, and proceeding oidy during d^y, 
to avodd running ashore, unawaoes. The commo- 
dore was exceedingiy attached to his wife and fa- 
mily, and stated bis determination to. pass Christ- 
mas with them in England, if possUile, and order- 
ed the ships to sail, straight cm their voyage. 
The very same ni^nt they all ^ruck. on a sand- 
bank off the coast of Holland.; .two ships of the 
line were dashed to pieces, and every soul cm 
board peiished. The third ship drew less water, 
was forced^over the bank I^ the wavesj was stiriMid- 
ed on the beadu, the crew saved, but led tp a. cap- 
tivity of many years^ duration; Now, these ves- 
sels were destroyed under the physical law ; but 
this calamity owed its origin to the predominance 
of the animad over the moral . and inteliecUial ia- 
oulties in the oaEOOffiodore. The gratification 
which he sought toi obtain was: individual and sel- 
iieh>; and, i£ his SenevolienQe,, Veneratioa, Con- 
sci^Uonsoess, and Intdllect,. had been as. alert, 
and carried as forcibly home tofhis^miod the ope- 
ration of the physical: laws, and the wal&re of the 
men under ihis charge ; n£^, if these faculties had 
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been suflSeiently alive to see the danger to' whicb 
be exposed his own life, and the happmess of his 
own wife and children,— -he never could have fol- 
lowed the precipitate course whicb oonsigiied him- 
self, and so many brave men^ to a watery grave, 
within a few hours after his resolution was formed. 
. Very lately the Ogle Castle East Indiaman wasr 
offered a pilot coming up Channel, but the cap- 
tain refused asdstance, professing his own skill to 
be sufficient. In a few hours the ship ran aground 
on a sand-bank, and every human being perished 
in the waves. This also arose from the physical 
law, but the un&vourable operation of it sprung 
from Self-esteem, pretending to knowledge which 
the intellect did not possess ; and, as it is only by 
the latter that obedience can be jrielded to the 
physical laws, the destruction of the ship was in- 
directly the consequence of infringement of the 
moral and intellectual laws. 

An dd sailor, whom I lately met on the Queens- 
ferry passage, told me, that he had been nearly 
fifty years at sea, and once was in a fifty gun ship 
in the West Indies. The captain, he said, was a 
^* fine man ;^ he knew the dimaie, and foresaw a 
hurricane coming, by its natural signs ; and, on 
one occasion, in particular, he struck the top- 
masts, lowered the yards, lashed the guns, made 
each man supply himself with food tor thirty-six 
hours, and scarcely w;as this done when the hurri- 
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cane came; the ship lay for four hours on her 
beam-ends in the water ; but all was prepared ; 
the men were kept in vigour during die storm, 
and fit for every exertion ; the ship at last righted, 
suffered little damage, and proceeded on her voy- 
age. The fleet which she convoyed was disper- 
sed, and a great number of the ships foundered. 
Here we see the supremacy of the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties, and discover to what a surprising 
extent they present a guarantee, even against the 
fury of the phyacal elements in their highest state 
of agitation. 

One of the most instructive illustrations of the 
connection between the different natural laws is 
presented in Captain Lyon^s brief narrative of an 
unsuccessful attempt to reach Bepulse Bay, in his 
Majesty^s ship Griper, in the year 18S4. 

Captain Lyon mentions, that he sailed in the 
Griper on 18th June 18S4, in company with his 
Majesty^s surveying vessel Snap, as a store^tender. 
The Griper was 180 tons burden, and ** drew 16 
** feet 1 inch abaft, and 15 feet 10 inches for- 
" ward.**— P. «. On the 86th, he " was sorry to 
^* observe that the Griper, from her great depth 
^* and sbaipness forward, pitdied very deeply .^•«- 
P. 8. She sailed so ill, that ^' in a stiff breeze, 
<< and with studding-sails set, he was unable to 
^* get above four knots an hour out of her, and 
'< she was twice whirled round in an eddy in the 
^^ Pentland Firth, fron^ which she could not es- 
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" cape.''— P. 6. On the 3d July, " being now 
<* fairly at sea, I caused the Snap to take us in 
^* tow, which I had declined doing as we passed 
^* up the east coast of England^ although our litr 
** tie companion had much difficulty in keepmg 
^' under suiBciently low sail for us, and by noon 
'< we had passed the Btadc Back.'' <' The Snap 
was of the greatest aasist/ince, the Griper fre- 
quently towing at the rate of five knots, in cases 
'* where she would not. have gone threet"-^P. 10. 
'* On the forenoon of the 16th, the Snap came 
'* and took us in tow ; but at noon on the 17th, 
strong fareeaes and a faeaivy swell obliged us 
*< again to cast off. We scudded while alUe, but 
our depth on the water caused us to ship so 
^^ many heavy seae, that I moat reluctantly brought 
to under alorm stay-^safla. This waa rendered 
exceedingly mortifying, by observing that our 
<* companion waa perfectly dry, and not affscted 
by the sea*"-^?.. 1&. « Wbea our stores were 
^^ all on bomrd, we found our narrow decks com- 
^< pletdiy crowded by thorn. The gangways, fore*- 
" castk, and ahaft tb^ mizeh-mast, were filled 
'^ with casks, hawsers, whale^Haes, and stream-ca- 
*' bles, while on our straitened lowa^ decks we 
*' were oWged to place casks and other atores, in 
<< every part but that ailtitted to the ship's 00m- 
*^ pany's mess^taUes ; and even my cabiii bad a 
<< quantity of things istQwed away in it^^^-^-P^ 21. 
^* It may be proper to mention, that the FuryMxA 
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^^ Heda, wbicb were enabled to stow three years^ 
^^ peovitions, w«re each esaotly dociAfe the aae of 
^^ the Griper, and the Gnper canied two yearsT 
'' and a-hairs {NroviBion&r-^Pp, 2S and m. 

Arrived in the Polar Sdas, they were viakfid by 
a storan, of which Captain LiTOX gives the follow- 
ing description :^*-^^ We soon, however, came to 
^\ fifteen fathoms, and I kept right away, but had 
*' then only ten ; when, being unabk. to see far 
<< around us, and observing, from the whiteness 
^* of the water, that we were joa a bankv I rounded 
<* to at 7 A. M., aad tmcd to brittg up with the 
<^ starboard^mchor, and seventy fathoms chain, 
but the stiff hreeae and heavy sea caused this 
to part in half an hour, and we again made sail 
to the north eastward ; but finding we came 
suddenly to seven fathoms, and that the idiip 
^^ could not posriUy work out i^ain, as she would 
not face tl» sea, or keep steerage-way on her, I 
most reluctantly brought her up with three 
bowers and a stream in suooesrion, yet not be- 
^ foie we had shoaled to five and a-half. This 
^^ was between 8 and 9 a. m., the ship pitching 
^* bows under, and a tremendous sea running; At 
*^ noon, the starboard-bower anchor parted, but 
^^ the others held. 

'^ As there was every reason to fear the faUing 
^^ of the tide, which we knew to be from twelve to 
*^ fifteen feet on this coast, and ki that ease the 
^^ total destruction of the ship, I caused the long- 
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^ boat Id be hoiated out, and with the four smaller 
** ones to be stored to a certain extent, with arms 
*^ and provisions. The oflBoers drew lots for their 
respective boats, and the shipVi oonipany were 
stationed to them. The longboat having been 
*< filled full of stores, which could not be put be> 
** low, it bequne requisite to throw them over- 
** board, as there wcu no room Jbr them on our 
^^ very smatt and crowded dedee, over which heavy 
^*' seas were coftstantly sweeping. In making these 
^< preparations for taking to the boats, it was evi- 
** dent to all, that' the longboat was the' only one 
^* that had the slightest dianceof living under the 
<< lee of the ship, should she be wrecked, but 
every officer and man drew his lot with the 
greatest composure, though two of our boats 
^ would have swamped the instant they were low- 
*^ ered. Yet, such was the noble fSeeling of those 
*^ around me, that it was evident, that, had I or- 
*^ dered the boats in question to be manned, their 
^' crews would have entered them without a mur- 
*^ mur. In the afternoon, on the weather clear- 
^< ing a little, we discovered a low beach all around 
<* astern of us, on which the surf was running to 
an awful height, and it appeared evident that 
no human powers could save us. At 8 p. m., 
<^ the tide had fallen to twenty-two feet, {onhf six 
<< more iham, we drew)y and the shtp^ hdvmg been 
** lifted bjf a tremendous seay struck wiikgreai 
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^ vklUnce ike length of her Jced. This we natu- 
" rally conceived was the forerunner of her total 
^* wreck, and we stood in readiness to take the 
^* boats, and aideavour to hang under her lee. 
^* She continued to strike with suflScient force to 
*^ have burst any less fortified vessel, at intervals 
^< of a few minutes, whenever an unusual heavy sea 
^< passed us. And, as the water was so shallow, 
^' these might almost be called breakers rather than 
waves, for each in passing burst with great force 
over our gangways, and as every sea ^^ toppedf'^ 
our decks were continually, and frequently deep- 
^* ly, flooded. All hands took a Uttle refreshment, 
^^ for some had scarcely been below for twenty- 
** four hours, and I had not been in bed for three 
^^ nights. Although few, or none of us, had any 
'^ idea that we should survive the gale, we did not 
think that our comforts should be entirely ne- 
glected, and an order was therefore pven to the 
*^ men to put on th^r best and wannest clothing, 
^^ to enable them to support life as long as pos^ 
^^ sible. Every man, therefore, brought his liag 
^^ on deck, and dressed lumself ^ and in the fine 
^^ athletic forms which stood before me, I did not 
*^ see one muscle quiter, near the slightest sign •£ 
<< ahuiD. The oflScera each secured seme useful 
instrument abdut them, for thepurposes of obser- 
vation, aMlDu^ it was acknowledged by all 
that not the slightest hope remained. And 
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*^ that eveiy thing m our powct had been dooe^ 
^* I calkd all hands aft» and to a n)i^?i»ful God 
^* offered prayers for our preaervaboiL I thanked 
'< every one lor their eacceUent eondiiet» and cau- 
'^ ticmed theni» as we should, in all probability, 
^^ soon appear before our Maker, to enter bis pre- 
<< sence as men resigned to their fate. We th^fi 
^< all sat down in groups, and, sheltered from the 
^^ wash of the sea, by whatever we could find, 
'^ many c^ us endeavoured to obtcuo a little sleep. 
•< Never, perhaps, was witnessed a finer scene 
^^ than on the deck of my little ship^ when all the 
^^ hope of life had left us. Noble as the charac- 
^^ ier of the British smlor is always allowed to be 
in cases of dangcar ; yet X did not b^eve it to 
be possibly that, amoi^t fbrty-cne persons, not 
*' one repining word should have been uttered. 
^^ The officers sat about, wherever they could 
^^ find a shelter from the sea, and the men lay 
^^ down ccmvermng with each other with the jgaost 
^^ perfect calmness. £adx was* at peace with his 
'^ neighbeur, and all the woidd, and Lam firmly 
^^ pensuaded that the resognation which was then 
^^ shown to the will of the Almighty, was the 
^^ means of obtabiing his mercy: At about 6 
^^ p. M., the rudder whieh had already neceived 
5f aoime very jieayy blows, .roa^ and broke up the 
'V after-lockers, and this. wa& this last severe shock 
<^ that the sMp received. We found by the well 
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^* that flhe made no water, and by dark she struck 
<^ no mcHre. Crod was merciful to us, and the tide, 
** almost miraeuloudj, fell no lower. At dark 
^^ heavy rain fell, but was borne in patience, for 
it beat down the gale, and brought with it a 
light air from the northward. At 9 f* ^-^ the 
water had deepened to five falhoms. The ship 
kept off the ground all night, and our exhausted 
" crew obtuned some broken rest.'^— P. 76. 

In humble gratitude for bis deliverance, he called 
the place " The Bay of Grod^s mercy," and " of- 
^* fered up thanks and praises to God, for the mer- 
** cy he had shewn to us.'* 

On 12th September, they had another gale of 
wind, with cutting showers of sleet, and a heavy 
sea. ^^ At such a moment as tMs^ says C^ain 
Lyon, " we had fresh catise to deplore ihe extreme 
" dfdness of Ifie Chriper^s saiUng; Jbr though at- 
'^ most omy other vessel would have worked qff'^is 
^^ lea^-skore^ we made Uttleor no progress on a wind, 
'^ but remained actuaUy pitching^ f)re€asile nn- 
*^ der^ with scarceh^steerage-way, to preserve which 
I was ultimately obliged to ke^ her nearly two 
paints off the wind.''— P. 98, 
Another storm overtook them, whidi; is desmidbed 
as folfews :— -^^ Never shall I forget the dreariness 
^^ of this most anxious night. Our ship pitched 
^* at such a rate, that it was not possible to stand, 
^^ even below ; while on deck we were unable to 
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« move, without holdiDg by ropes, which were 
^< stretched from side to side. The drift snow flew 
" in such sharp heavy flakes^ that we could not 
'* look to windwaidy and it froze on. deck to abcWe 
a foot in depth. The sea made incessant breaches 
quite fore and aft the ship, and the temporary 
'* warmth it gave while it washed over us, was 
^^ most painfully checked, by its almost immediate^ 
^^ ly freezing on our clothes. Td these discom^ 
^^ forts were added, the horrible uncertainty as to 
'* whether the cables would hold until daylight, 
and the conviction also, that if they failed us^ 
we should instantly be dashed to {neces; the 
wind blowing directly, to the quarter in which 
<^ we knew the shore must lie. Again, should 
^^ they continue to hold us^ we feared, by the ship^s 
<^ complaining so much forward, that the bitts 
<< would be torn up, or that she would settle do^Mm 
*^ at her anchors, overpowered by some of the tre- 
*^ mendous seas which burst over her. At dawn 
<* on the 13th, thirty minutes after four a. m., we 
'* found. that the best bower cable had partiied; 
*' and, as the gale now blew with terrific violence 
^^ from the north, there was little reason to expect 
*^ that the other anchors would hold lo^ ; or, if 
they did, wepitclied so deejdjfi and lifted so great 
a bod^ of water each timet thai it wasjeai^d the 
^< windlass andjbrecastie wouid be torn ttp^ or she 
^^ must go down at 7ier anchors ; although the 
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^^ ports ware knocked out, and a considerable por- 
^^ tion of the bulwark cut away, she could scarcely 
'^ discharge one sea before shipping another, and 
^^ the decks were frequently flooded to an alarm* 
'^ ing depth. 

^^ At six A. M., all farther doubts on this parti- 
'' cular account were at an end ; for, having re- 
<< ceived two overwhelming seas, both the other 
^^ cables went at the same moment, and we were 
left helpless, without anchcNrs, or any means of 
saving ourselves, should the shore, as we had 
every reason to expect, be dose astern. And 
here, again, I had the happiness of witnessii^ 
^^ the same general tranquillity as was shewn on th^ 
^^ 1st of September. There was no outcry that 
**• the cables were gcme ; but my fri^d Mr Manico, 
'< with Mr Carr the gunner, came aft as soon as 
^^ they recovered their lq;s, and, in the lowest 
^^ whisper, informed me that the cables had all 
'^ parted. The. ship, in trending to the wind, lay 
^^ quite down on her broadnde, and as it then be- 
^^ came evident that nothing held her, and that she 
*^ was quite helpless, each man instinctively took 
^' his station; while the seamen at the leiads,- ha- 
ving secured themselves as well as was in their 
power, repeated their soundings, on which our 
preservation depended, with as much composure 
^^ as if we had been entering a inendly port. Here, 
^' again, that Almighty power, which had before 
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** 60 mercifully preienred us, granted iis his pro- 
*< tection."— P. 100. 

Nothing ean be more interesting and moving 
than this narrative ; it displays a great predomi- 
nance of the moral sentiments and intellect, but 
sadly unenlightened as to the natural laws. I 
quoted, in Captain Lyon^s own words, his descrip- 
tion of the Griper, loaded to sqch excess that she 
drew sixteen feet wator ; that she was incapable of 
sailing; that she was whirled round in an eddy in 
the Pentland Frith ; that seas broke over her that 
did not wet the deck of the little Snap, not half 
her fflze. Captain Lyon knew all this ; and also 
the roughness of the climate to which he was 
steering; and, with these outrages of the phy- 
sical law staring him in the face, he proceeded on 
his voyage, without addressing, so far as we per- 
c^ve, one remonstrance to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty on the subject of tibis infringement o£ eve- 
ry principle of common prudence. My opinion is, 
that Captain Lyon was not bfind to the errors 
committed in his equipn^nt, or to th^ j)robable 
consequences ; but that his powerful sentiment of 
Veneration, combined with Cautiousness and Love 
of Apprdbation, (misdirected in this instance), de- 
prived him of courage to complittn to the Admi- 
ralty, through fear of giving offence : or that^ if 
he did complain, they have prevented him ivom 
stating the fact in his narrative. To the tempes- 
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tuous north he sailed ; and hia greatest dangers 
were clearly referable to the very infrn^ements of 
the physical laws which he describes. When the 
tide ebbed, his ship reached to within rix feet of 
the bottom, and, in the hollow of every wave, 
struck with great vioience : but she was loaded at 
least four feet too deeply, by his own account; so 
that, if he had dope his own duty, she would have 
had four feet of additional water, or ten feet in all, 
between her and the bottom, even in the hollow of 
the wave,— -« matter of the very last importance, 
iti such a critical condition. Indeed, with four 
feet more water, she would not have struck. Be- 
sides, if less loaded, she would have strudk less 
violently. Again, when pressed upon a lea shore, 
her incapability of sailing was a most obvious cause 
of danger : in short, if Providence is to be regard- 
ed as the cause of these calamities, there is no im- 
propriety which man can commit, which may not, 
on the same principles, be charged against the 
Creator. 

But the moral law again shines forth in delight- 
ful splendour, in the conduct of Captain Lyon and 
bis crew, when in the most forlorn condition. Pie- 
ty, rerigaation, and manly resolution, then anima- 
ted them to the noblest eSotts. On the principle, 
that the power of accommodating the conduct to 
the natural laws, dep^nda on the activity of the 
sentimenta asid intellect, and that the more numer- 
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OU8 the faculties that are exdted, the greater is the 
energy communicated to the whole system, I would 
say, that, while Captain Lton^s sufferings were, 
in a great dc^gree, brought on by his infringements 
of the i^ysical laws, his escape was, in a great mea^- 
sure, promoted by his obedience to the moral law; 
and that Providence, in the whcde occurrences, 
proceeded on the broad and general principle, 
which sends advantage uniformly as the reward of 
obedience, and evil as the punishment of infringe- 
ment, of every particular law of creation. 

That storms and tempests have been instituted 
for some benevolent end, may, p«*haps, be acknow- 
ledged, when their causes and effects are fully 
known, which at present is not the case. But, 
even amidst all our igSKvance of these, it is sur* 
prising how small a portion of evil they would oc- 
casifHi, if men obeyed the laws which are actually 
ascertained. How many ships perish from bdii^ 
sent to sea in an old worn out condition, and ill 
equipped, through mere Acquisitiveness ; and how 
many more, from captains and crews bdng chosen 
who are greatly d^cient in knowledge, intellr- 
gence, and morality, in consequence of which they 
infringe the physical laws. We ought to look to 
all these matters, befcnre complaining of storms* as 
natural institutions. 

The last example of the mixed qieratioD of the 
natural l^iws whkh I diall notice,^ is that wbidi 
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followed from the mercantile distresses of 1825-6. 
I have traced the origin of that visitation to ex- 
cessive activity of Aoquidtiveness, and a general 
ascendancy of the animal and selfish faculties over 
the moral and intellectual powers. Th^ punish- 
ments of these offences were manifold. The ex- 
cesses infringed the moral law, and the chastise- 
ment for this was deprivation of the tranquil steady 
enjoyment that flows only from the sentiments, 
with severe suffering in the ruin of fortune and 
blasting of hope. These disappointeents produced 
mental anguish and d^ression ; which occasioned 
unhealthy action in the brain. The action of the 
brain being disturbed, a morbid nervous influence 
was transmitted to the whole corporeal system; 
bodily disease was superadded to mental sorrow, 
and, in some instances, the unhappy sufferers com- 
mitted suidde to escape from these aggravated 
evils. Under the organic law, the children pro- 
duced in this period of mental depression, bodily 
distress and organic derangement, will inherit weak 
bodies, with feeble and irritable minds, a hereditary 
chastisement of their father^s transgressions. 

In the instances now given, we discover the va- 
rious laws acting in perfect harmony, and in sub- 
ordination to the moral and intellectual. If our 
ancestors had not forsaken the supremacy of the 
moral sentiments, such fabrics as the houses in the 
old town of Edinburgh never would have been 
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built; and if the jaodern propiaeUiis had returned 
to that law, and kept profiigate and drunken in^ 
habitants out of them, the oonflagcation m^t still 
have beea avoided. In. the case df the ships, we 
saw, that wherever intdlect and sentiment had been 
relaxed, and animal motives permitted to assume 
the supremacy, evil had speedily folk>wed ; and 
that where the higher powers were called forth, 
safety had been detained. And, finally, in the 
case of the mtihshants and manufacturers, we traced 
their calamities directly to fdadng Aoquisitiveoess 
and Ambition above Intelkct and Sentiment 

Formidable and afqpalling, then, as these pu- 
nishments are, yet, when we attend to the laws 
under which they occur, and perceive that the ob- 
ject and Intimate operation of every one of them, 
when observed, is to produce happiness to man ; 
and that the puniehments have the sole olgect in 
view of forcing him bade to this enjoyment, we 
cannot, under the supremacy of the sentiments and 
intellect, fail to bow in humihty before them, as at 
once wise, just and beneficent. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The questicm has frequently been ad:ed, What 
is the practical use of PhrenxJogyy even supposing 
it to be true ? A few observations will enable us 
to answer this inquiry ; and, at the same time, to 
present a brief summary of the doctrine of the 
preceding Essay. 

Prior to the age of Galileo, the earth and sun 
presented to the eye phenomena exactly idmilar to 
those which they now exhibit ; but thrir motions 
appeared in a very different light to the under- 
standing. 

Before the age of Newton, the revdiutions of 
the planets were known as matter of fact ; but the 
understanding was ignorant of the principle of their 

■ 

motions. 

Previous to the dawn of modem chemistry, 
many of the qualities of physical substances were 
ascertained by observation, but their ultimate prin- 
ciples and relations were not understood. 

Knowledge may be rendered beneficial in two 
ways^-^either by rendering the substance disco- 
vered directly subservient to human enjoyment; 
or, where this is impossible, by modifpng human 
conduct in harmony with its qualities. While 
knowledge of any department of nature remains 
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imperfect and empirical, the unknown qualities oi 
the objects belonging to it, may render our effi>rts 
either to apply or to aoootd with those which are 
known, altc^ether abortive. Hence it is only after 
ultimate principles have been discovered, their re- 
lations ascertained, and this knowledge has been 
systematised, that science can attain its full charac- 
ter of utility. The merits of Galileo and New- 
ton consist in having rendered this service to astro- 
nomy. 

Before the appearance of Drs Gall and Spusz- 
HXiH, mankind were practically acquainted with 
the feelings and intellectual operations of their 
own minds ; and anatomists knew the appearances 
of the briun. But the science of Mind was very 
much in the same state as that of the heavenly bo- 
dies prior to Galileo and Newton. This re^ 
mark is borne out by the following consideraticms : 

Fir&tf No unanimity prevailed among philoso. 
phers concerning the elementary feelings and intel- 
lectual powers of man. Individuals, deficient in 
Conscientiousness, for instance, denied that the 
sentiment of justice was a primitive mental quality 
of mind. Others, deficient in Veneration, asserted 
that man was not naturally prone to worship, and 
ascribed religion to the inveption of priests. 

Secondly f The extent to which the primitive fa^ 
^ culties differ in relative strength, was matter of dis- 
pute, or of v^gue coi^ecture ; aqd there was no 
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agreement whether many actual attainments were 
the gifts of nature, or the results of mere cultivation. 

Thirdhfy Different modes of the same feilkig 
were often mistaken for different feelings; and 
modes of action of all the intellectual faculties 
were mistaken for faculties themselves. 

Fourthly^ The brain, confessedly the most im« 
portant organ of the body, and that with which the 
nerves of the senses, of motion, and of feeling di* 
rectly communicate, had no ascertained functions. 
Mankind were ignorant of its uses, and of its in- 
fluence on the mental faculties. They indeed still 
dispute that its difiPerent parts are the organs of 
different mental powers, and that the vigour of 
manifestation bears a proportion, cateris paribus^ 
to the size of the organ. 

If, in phydcs, imperfect and empirical know- 
ledge renders the unknown qualities of bodies liable 
to frustrate the efibrts of man to apply cm* to ac- 
commodate his conduct to their known qualities ; 
and if only a complete and systematic exhibition 
of ultimate principles, and their relations, can con- 
fer on science its full character of utility ,~-*the 
same doctrine applies with equal or greater force 
to the philosophy of man. For example. 

Politics embrace forms of government j and the 
relations between different states. All government 
is designed to combine the efforts of individuals, 
and to r^ulate their conduct when united. To 
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arrive at the heti means of aoeoin{^hiiigtlftift end, 
systematic knowledge of the .native o£ nan seems 
higUy important. A deqootism, f<r exi^nple, may 
restrain scnne abuses of the low» pn^nsitiea, 
but it assuredly impedes the exeretse of x>^ection, 
and others of the highest and noblest powers. A 
form of government can be suited 16 the nature of 
man only when it is calculated to permit the legi- 
timate use, and to restrain the abuses, of all his 
mental feelings and capacities ; and how can sudi 
a gorenmient be devised, while these principles, 
with their spheres of action, and external relations, 
are imperfectly ascertained. Again, aU rehtions 
between different states must also be in accordance 
with the nature of man, to prove .permanently be> 
neficial ; and the question recurs. How are these to 
be framed while that nature is matter of conjec- 
ture ? Napolbok disbdieved in a sentiment of jus- 
tice as an innate quality of mind ; and, in his ce-~ 
ladons with other states, relied on fear and interest 
as the grand motives of conduct: but that senti- 
ment existed ; and, combined with other faculties 
which he outraged, prompted Europe to hurl him 
from his throne. If Napolson had comprehend- 
ed the principles of human nature, and their rela- 
tions, as forcibly and clewrly as the principles of 
mathematics, in which he excdled, his understands 
ing would have greatly modified his conduct, and 
Europe would have escaped prodigious calamities. 
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LEGISLATION) civil aod criminal^ is intended to 
r^ulate and direct the biunan fisbeulties in their ef- 
forts at gratification ; and, to be usrful, laws must 
accord with the constitution of these faculties. But 
how can salutary laws be enacted, while the sub- 
ject to be governed, or human nature, is not accu- 
rately understood ? The inoonsisteocy and intri- 
cacy of the laws even in enlightened nations, have 
afforded themes for the satirist in every age ; and 
how could the case be otherwise ? Legislators pro- 
vided rules for directing the qualities of human 
nature, which they conceived themi^lves to know ; 
but either error in their conceptions, or the effects 
of other qualities unknown or unattended to, de- 
feated their intentions. The law, for example, 
punishing heresy with burning,, was addressed by 
our ancestors to Cautiousness, Self-Love, and other 
inferior feelings ; but Intellect, Veneration, Con- 
scientiousness, and Firmness, were omitted in tbdr 
estimate of human principles of action ; and these 
set their law at defiance. 

There are many laws still in the statute book, 
equally at variance with the nature of man. 

Education is intended to enlighten the intel- 
lect and moral sentiments, and train them to vi- 
gour. But how can this be suooessfuUy accom- 
plished, when the faculties aiid sentiments them- 
selves, the laws to which they are subjected, and 
their relations to external objects, are unaseer- 
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tained* Aooordingly, the theofries and practices 
obflenred in education are innumerable and contra* 
dictory, which could not happen if men knew the 
constitution of the object which they wete train- 
ing. 

Morals and Religion, also, cannot assume a 
systematic and demonstrable character, until the 
elem^itary qualities of mind, and their relations, 
shall be ascertained. 

It is presumable that the Deil^i in creating the 
moral powers and the external w<N*ld, really adapt- 
ed the one to the other ; so that individuals and 
nations, in pursuing mcnrality, must, in every in- 
stance, be promoting their best interests, and, in 
departing from it, must be sacrificing them to 
pas^on or to illusory notions of advantage. But, 
until the nature of man, and the relationship be- 
tween it and the external world, shall be scientifi- 
cally ascertained, and systematically expounded, 
it will be impossible to support morality by the 
powerful demonstration of interest, as here sup- 
posed, coinciding with it The tendency in most 
men to view expedi^Qcy as not always coincident 
with justice, affi>rds a striking proof <^ the limited 
knowledge of the constitution of man and the ex- 
ternal world still prevalent in society. 

The diversities of doctrine in religion also obvi- 
ously owe theit origin to ignorance of th^primi- 
tive faculties and their leiatioiuk The faculties 

2 
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differ in relative strength in different individuals, 
and each person is most alive to objects and views 
connected with the powers predominant in him- 
self. Hence, in reading the Scriptures, one is 
convinced that they establish Calvininn ; another, 
possessing a different combination oi faculties^ dis- 
covers in them Lutheranism ; and a third is satis- 
fied that Sodnianism is the only true interpreta^ 
tion. These individuals have, in general, no dis- 
tinct conception that the views which strike them 
most forcibly, appear in a different light to minds 
differently constituted. A correct interpretation 
of revelation must harmonize with the dictates of 
the moral sentiments and intellect, holding the 
animal propensities in subordination. It may le- 
gitimately go beyond what they, unaided, could 
reach ; but it cannot contradict them ; because this 
would be setting the revelation of the bible in op- 
position to the inherent dictates of the faculties 
constituted by the Creator, which cannot be ad- 
mitted ; as the Deity is too powerful and wise to 
be inconsistent. But mankind will never be in- 
duced to bow to such interpretations, while each 
takes his individual mind as a standard of human 
nature in general, and conceives that his own im- 
pressions are synonimous with absolute truth. 
The establishment of the nature of man, therefore, 
on a scientific basis, and in a systematic form, 
must aid the cause both of morality and religion. 
The PROFESSIONS, FUBsuiTs, AMUSEHSNTS, and 
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HOOBs OF xxsBTlOK of indindualB, ought also to 
bew reference to their phyneal and mental oon- 
stitution ; but hitherto no guiding principle has 
been poMened to regulate practice in theee import- 
ant partieulars,«*^ttnother evidence that the science 
of man haa been unknown* 

But we require only to attend to the aoenes 
daily presenting themselves in society, to obtain 
irresistible demonstration of the oonsequaiees re- 
suiting from the want of a true theory of human 
nature, and its relaticms. Every preceptor in 
schools, every professor in colleges, every author, 
editor, and pamphleteer, every member of Par- 
liament, councillor and judge, has a set of notions 
of his own, which in his mind hold the place of a 
system of the philosophy of man ; and although 
he may not have methodised his ideas, or even ac- 
knowledged them to himself as a theory^ yet they 
constitute a standard to him by which he practi- 
cally judges of all questions in morals, politics, 
and religion; he advocates whatever views co- 
indde with them, and condemns all that differ 
from them, with as unhesitating dogmatism as the 
most pertinacious theorist on earth. Each also 
despises the notions of his .fellows, in so far as 
they differ from his own. In short, the human 
faculties too generally operate aimply as instincts, 
exhftxiting all the confliction and unoBtainty of 
mere feeling, unenlightened by paxseption of thdr 
own nature and objects. Hence public measures 
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in general, whether relating to education, religion, 
trade, manufactures, the poor, criminal law, or to 
any other of the dearest interests of society, instead 
of being treated as branches of one general sys- 
tem of economy, and adjusted each on scientific 
principles in harmony with all the rest, are sup^ 
ported or opposed on narrow and empirical 
grounds, and often call forth displays of ignorance, 
prejudice, selfishness, intolerance and bigotry, 
that greatly obstruct the jmgress of improvement 
Indeed, unanimity, even among senable and vir* 
tuous men, will be impossible, so long as no stand- 
ard of mental plulosophy is admitted to guide in- 
dividual feelings and perceptions. But the state 
of things now described could not exist, if educa- 
tion embraced a true system of human nature and 
its relations. 

If, then, phrenology be true, it will, when ma- 
tured, supply the deficiencies now pointed out. 

But, here, another question naturally presents 
itself. How are the views now expounded, suppos- 
ing them to contain some portion of truth, to be 
rendered practical ? In answer I remadrk, that the 
institutions and manners of society indicate the 
state of mind of the influential classes at the time 
when they prevail. The trial and burning of old 
women as witches, point out clearly the predomi- 
nance ci Destructiveness and Wonder over InteU 
lect and Benevolence, in tho0e who were guilty of 

v2 
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such cruel absurdities. The practices c^ wagef .of 
battle, and ordeal by fire and water, indicate. Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and Veneration, to 
have been in great activity in those who permitted 
them, combined with much intellectual ignorance 
of the natural constitution of the world. In like 
manner, the enormous sums willingly expended in 
war, and the small scups grudgingly paid for pub- 
lic improvements; the intense energy displayed in 
the pursuit of wealth ; and the general apathy 
evinced in the search after knowledge and virtue, 
unequivocally procLum activity of Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, AcquisiUveoess, Self-Esteem, and 
Love of Approbation ; with comparatively mode- 
rate vivacity of Benevolence and Intellect, in the 
present generation. Before, therefore, the prac- 
tices of mankind can be altered, the state of their 
minds must be changed. No practical error can 
be greater than that of establishing institutions 
greatly in advance of the mental condition of the 
people. The rational method is first to instruct 
the intellect, then to interest the sentiments, and, 
last of all, to form arrangements in harmony with, 
and resdng on, these as their basis. 

The views developed in the preceding chapters, 
if founded in nature, may be ei^pected to lead, ul- 
timately, to considerable changes in many of the 
customs and pursuits of society ; but to accomplish' 
this effect, the principles themselves ipust first be 
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ascertained to be true ; then they must be sedu- 
lously taught ; and when the public mind has been 
thoroughly prepared, then only ought important 
practical alterations to be proposed. It appears to 
me that a long series of years will be necessary to 
bring even civilised nations into a condition syste- 
matically to obey the natural laws. 

The preceding chapters may be regarded, in 
one sense, as an introduction to an Essay on Edu- 
cation. If the views unfolded in them be in ge- 
neral sound, it will follow that education has scarce- 
ly yet commenced. If the Creator has bestowed 
on the body, on the mind, and on external nature, 
determinate constitutions, and arranged these so as 
to act on each other, and to produce happiness or 
misery to man, according to certun definite prin- 
ciples, and if this action goes on invariably, inflexi- 
bly, and irresistibly, whether men attend to it or 
not, it is obvious that the very basis of useful 
knowledge must consist in an acquiuntance with 
these natural arrangements ; and that education 
will be valuable in the exact degree in which it 
communicates such information, and trains the fa- 
culties to act upon it. Reading, writing, and ac- 
counts, which make up the instruction enjoyed by 
the lower orders, are merely means of acquiring 
knowledge, but do not conetikUe it. Greek, La- 
tin and mathematics, which are added in the edu- 
cation of the middle classes, are sUll only means 
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of obcainiDg uifi>niiatioii : so that, with the excep- 
tion of the few who pursue {^ysical adence, so- 
ciety dedicates very little attenti<xi to the study of 
the natural laws. In following out the views now 
discussed, therefore, each individual, according as 
he becomes acquiunted with the natural laws, 
ought to obey them, and to communicate his ex- 
perience of their operations to others ; avoiding at 
the same time all attempts at subvening, by vio- 
lence, established institutions, or outra^^og public 
sentiment by intemperate discussions. The doc- 
trine now unfolded, if true, authorises us to pre- 
dicate that the most successful method of amelior- 
ating the condition of mankind, will be that which 
appeals most directly to their moral sentiments and 
intellect ; and, I may add from experience and ob- 
servation, that, in (uroportion as any individual be- 
comes acquainted with the real constitution of the 
human mind, will his conviction of the efficacy of 
this method increase. 

The next step ought to be to teach those laws 
to the young *. Their minds, not being pre^Kscu- 
pied by prejudices, will recognise them as conge- 
nial to their ccmstitution ; the first gennation that 
has embraced them from infancy will proceed to 
modify the institutions of sodety into accordance 
with their dictates ; and in the course of ages they 

* Some obiervadoiu on Education will be found in the 
Phrenoli^glcsl Jounal, woL iv. p. 407. 
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may at length be acknowledged as practically use- 
ful. All true theories have ultimately been adopts 
ed and influenced practice ; and I see no reason to 
fear that the present will prove an exception. The 
failure of all previous systems is the natural con- 
sequence of their h&ng unfounded ; if this one 
shall resemble them, it will deserve, and assuredly 
will meet with, a amilar fate. A perception of the 
importance of the natural laws will lead to their 
observance, and this will be attended with an im- 
proved development of brain, thereby increasing 
the desire imd capacity for obedience. 

Finally, If it be true that the Natural Laws 
must be obeyed as a preliminary condition to hap- 
piness in this world, and if virtue and happiness 
be inseparably allied, the religious instructors of 
mankind may probaUy discover in the general and 
prevalent ignorance of these laws, one reason of the 
limited success which has hitherto attended their 
own efforts at improving the omdition of mankind ; 
and they may perhaps perceive it to be not incon- 
sbtent with their sacred office, to instruct men in 
the natural institutions of the Creator, in addition 
to his revealed will, and to recommend obedience 
to both. They exercise so vast an influence over 
the best members of society, that thar countenance 
may hasten, or their oppo^tion retard, by a cen- 
tury, the practical adoption of the natural laws, as 
guides of human conduct. 
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Note I. 

NATURAL LAWS. Text^ p. 1. 

In the text it is mentioned, that manj philosophers have 
treated of the Laws of Nature. The following are examples : 

Mr Stewast says, *' To examine the economy of nature 
in the phenomena of the lower animals, and to compare their 
instincts with the physical circumstances of their external 
situation, forms one of the finest speculations of Natural His- 
tory ; and yet it is a speculation to which the attention of the 
natural historian has seldom been directed. Not only BirF« 
roN, but Ray and Derham, have passed it over slightly ; 
nor, indeed, do I know of any one who has made it the object 
of a particular consideration but Lord Kaxxs, in a short Ap- 
pendix to one of his Sketches.'*— £i;8in«»te itfihe Phmonphy of 
the Human Mmd, voL iii. p. 368. 

Mr Stewart also uses the following words:—** Number- 
less examples shew that Nature has done no more for man 
than was necessary for his preservation, leaving him to make 
many acquisitions for himself, which she has imparted imme- 
diately to the brutes. 

'* My own idea is, as I have said on a different occasbn, 
that both ^uljnef and €i|MHsfiM are here concerned, and that 
the share which belongs to each in producing the result, can 
be ascertained, by an appeal to focts alone.** — VoL ilL ch. 338. 

MoKTXsauiEu introduces his Spirit of Laws by the fol« 
lowing observations :•«** Laws, in their most general signifi- 
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catloii, are the mtceamrj relationi derived from the nature of 
thingi. In thia aenae, all beings have their kw8 ; the Deity 
haa hia kwa ; ih9 material world ita kwa ; the intelllgenoea 
superior to man have their kws ; the beaaca their kws ; man 
hiskwB. 

^ Those who aasert that a biM/aialUif produced^ v&rUms 
tgM» we hMU in AU worlds are guilty of a veiy great absur- 
dity ; for can any thing be more absurd tlum to pretend that 
a blind iktality could be productive of intelligent beings ? 

^ There Is, then, a primitive reaaon ; and laws are the re- 
lationa which aubaiat between it and different beuiga, and the 
relationa of these beings among themselves. 

*' God is related to the universe aa creator and preserver ; 
ik» km» bg mIWM As ha$ creaM off Mugt om ihom bg whkh Ae 
jii sssi iw Ami. H§ oste moooirdmg a» Aass miifi because he 
knows them t he knows them because he has made them ; and 
he made tliem because they are relative to his wisdom jmd 
power, &C. 

*^ Maih o* A phptioal bempj <f, Mrs otibsr bodkt^ pmmned b$m- 
wtriabie Ans«.*'— Spirit of JLawa, b. L c. ]•• 

Juatioe BLACxaTovs obaenres, that ^ Law, in its most ge- 
neral and comprehenaive aenae, signifies a rule of action ; and 
iioppSedmdiacrmmatMg JOiMkimUi^ aeiioth wMh§r mmmmiB 
mr inmnmatt^ raHtmai or imUionaL Thus we say, the laws of 
motion, of gravitation, of optics, or mecbanica, aa well aa the 
laws of nature and of nationa. Thua, when the Supreme Be- 
ing formed the universe, and created matter out of nothing, 
he impressed certain prineiple* upon that matter, from which 
it can never depart, and without which it would ceaae to be^ 
When he put that matter into motion, he eatabliahed Mrtam 
i0w$ ^molian, to which all moveable bodlaa muat confirm."— 
^ If we &rther advance from mere inactive matter to vege^ 
tMe ami mmmnl V^ wh aBAX.L fivd tbxx aTiLL aovskitsd 
BT t Aws ; more numehnis, indeed, but §qmUfJiM9d amd ineo- 
fMCi. The whole prcigress of planta, from the aeed to the 
qpoot, and frqm thence, to the seed i4pdn;?-the method of anip. 
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mal nutrition, digestion, secretion, and all other branches <^f 
vital economy ^.-are not Itft to chance^ or the will of the crea- 
ture itselj^ but are performed in a wondrouiynvoluntarjr man* 
ner, and giddsd by fm/Brring rviea laid doum by the great Creator, 
This, then, is the general signification of kw, a rule of action 
dictated by some superior being ; and in those creatures that 
have neither power to think, nor the will, such laws must be 
invariably obeyed, so lung as the creature itself subsists ; for 
its existence depends on that obedience." — Bladc^oneU Ccmm 
meniarUa (m ike Laufs qf Enjfiand^ YoL L BecU 2. - 

^' The word four," says Mr Erskine, *' is frequently made 
use 0^ both by dMnea and philosaphenj in a large acceptation, 
to express (he wUled method of God*s providenoe^ by which he 
preserves the order of the xatekial wobld m such a man- 
gier, that nothing in it may deviate Jirmn that unyorm course whic^ 
he has appointed for it. And as brute matter is merely passive, 
without the least degree of choice upon its part, these laws are 
INVIOLABLY OBSEBVXD in As material ereation^ every part of 
which continues to aetj immutably^ according to the rules that were 
from the beginning prescribed toil by if^finite unsdom. Thus phi- 
losophers have given the app^lation of law to that motion 
which incessantly pervades and agitates the universe, and is 
ever changing the form and substance of things, dissolving 
some, and raising others, as from their ashes, to fill up the 
void : Yet so, that amidst all the fluctuations by which par- 
ticular things are affected, the universe is stiU preserved with- 
out diminution. Thus also they speak of the laws of fluids, 
of gravitation, &c. and the word is used, in this sense^ in several 
passages of the soared writings ; in the book of Job, and in Pro^ 
verbs viii. 29, where God is said to have given his law to the 
seas that they should not pass his commandment.'*-— £F»ftintf*« 
Institutes of Ihe Law qfSeotlandf book L tit. L sect. 1. 

Discussions about the Laws of Nature, rather than inquiries 
into them, were common in France, during the Bevolution ; 
and, having become associated, in imagination, with the crimes 
and horrors of that period, they conUque to be regarded, by 
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some individiiali, as inconsistent with religion and morality. 
A c<middenoe betsreen the views maintained in the preceding 
Essay, and a passage in Vol vxr, has been pdnted out to me, 
as an olgection to the whole doctrine. Tolket^s words are 
the following :«*^ It is a law of nature, that water flows from 
an upper to a lower rituation ; that it sedn its level ; that it 
is heavier than air i that all bodies tend towards the earth ; 
that "flame rises towards the sky ; that it destroys the organi- 
zation of vegetables and animals ; that air is essential to the 
life of certain animals ; that, in certain cases, water suffocates 
and kills them ; that oertun juices of plants, and dtotain mi- 
nersls, attack their organs, and destroy their life; — and the 
same of a variety of fiicts. 

^ Now, since these fiu:ts, and many similar ones, are con- 
stent, regular, and immutable, they become so many real and 
positive commands, to which man is bound to conform, under 
the express penalty of punishment attached to their infraction, 
or well-being connected with their observance. So that if a 
man were to pretend to see clearly in the dark, or is r^ard- 
less of the progress of the seasons, or the action of the ele- 
ments $ if he pretends to exist under water, without drown- 
ing ; to liandle fire without burning himself; to deprive him- 
self of air without sujffbcating ; or to drink poison without de- 
stroying himself; he recdves, for each iniVaction of the law of 
nature, a corporal punishment proportioned to his transgres- 
siAD* lit on the contrary, he observes these laws, and founds 
his practice on the precise and r^ular relation which they 
bear to him, he preserves his existence, and renders it as hap- 
py as it is capable of being rendered : and since all these laws, 
considered in relation to the human species, have in view on- 
ly one common end, that of their preservation and their happi- 
ness; whence it has been agreed to assemble together the diffe* 
rent ideas, and express them by a single word, and call them 
collectively by the name of the " Law of JVtf<tif».'*— Vofc- 
irXT*s Law qf^aiute, M edit p. 21, 24. 

I feel no embarra ssm^it by this coincidence ; but remark. 
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fifrwti That various authors, quoted in the text and in this 
note, advocated the importance of the laws of nature, long be- 
fore the French Revolution was heard of; ^ecan/Slyy That the 
existence of the laws of nature is as obvious to the under- 
standing, as the existence of the external world, and of the 
human mind and body themselves to the senses; tlwrdly^ 
That these laws, bdng inherent in creation, must have pro- 
ceeded from the Deity ; fimrihly^ That if the Beitj is power- 
ful, just, and benevolent, they must harmonize with the con- 
stitution of man ; and, /a«%, That if the laws of nature have 
been instituted by the Deity, and been framed in wise, bene- 
volent, and just relationship to the human constitution, they 
must at all times form the highest and most important sub- 
jects of human investigation, and remain altogether unaffect- 
ed by the errors, follies, and crimes of those who endeavour 
to expound them ; just as religion continues holy, venerable, 
and uncontaminated, notwithstanding of the hypocrisy, wick- 
edness, and inconsistency of individuals professing themselves 
her interpreters and friends. 

That the views of the natural laws themselves, advocated 
in this Essay, are diametrically opposite to the practical con- 
duct of the French revolutionary ruffians, requires no demon- 
stration. My fundamental principle is, that man can enjoy 
happiness on earth only by placing his habitual conduct un- 
der the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intdlect, and 
that this is theTof^ of Aw nature. No doctrine can be more 
opposed than this to fraud, robbery, blasphemy, and murder. 

It may be urged, that ill past speculations about the laws 
of nature have proved more imposing than useful ; and that, 
while the laws themselves afford materials for elevated decUiF 
mation on the part of philosophers, they form no secure guides 
even to the learned, and much less to the illiterate, in practi- 
cal conduct. In answer, I would respectfiilly repeat what has 
frequently been urged in the text, that, before we can dis- 
cover the laws of nature, applicable to man, we must know, 
finty The constitution of man himself; Moondfy, The const!- 
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lutloa of eztflmal nature ; and, rt W fj Ui We must compare 
the two. Buty pxeyioua to the diacoveij of PhreDoIogy, 
the mental conatiiution of man was a matter of vague coiyec- 
tuie» and endleaa debate ; and the connection between his 
mental powers and his oKganiced sjstem, was involTed in the 
deepest obscuritj. The brain, the most important oigan of 
the bodjf had 90 ascertained Auctions. Befi>re the introduc- 
tion of this sdenoe, therefore, men were rather impressed 
with the unspeakable importance of a knowledge of the laws 
of nature, than acquainti*d with the laws themselves; and 
even the knowledge of the external world actually possessed, 
could not, in many Instanrffs, be rendered available, on ac- 
count of its relationship to the qualities of man being unas- 
certained, and unascertainable, so long as these qualities 
themselves were unknown. 



Note II. 

ORGANIC LAWS.-— Text, p. 106. 

It is a veij oonunon error, not only among pbiloaophers, 
but among pmctical men, to imagine that the fnHngi of the 
mind are communicated to it tlirough the medium of the •»- 
lalM/ and, in partksular, that if no indelieate olipects reach 
tbe^eS|Orexpressi<mspenetMtetheears, perfect purltj will 
neoesasrily neign within the souli and, carrying this mistake 
into practice, they are prone to olgect to all discussion «f the 
sttlgeets treated of under the ^' Oigaitfc I^aws," in woiin de- 
signed fi)r general use. But their principle of reasoning is 
fidladous, and the practical result has been highly detrimental 
to society. Th^ JMm^ have existence and activity distinct 
irom the wUXMi they spur it on to obtain thdr own gratifi. 
cation ; and it may become either their slave or guide, ac- 
cording as it is enlightened concerning their constitution and 
objects, an4 the laws of nature to which they are subjected. 
The most pro&und philosophers have inculcated tlus doc- 
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trine ; and, by phtenological observation, it is demonstrably 
established. The organs of the feelings are distinct fix>m those 
of the intellectual Acuities ; the j are larger ; and, as each fiu 
culty, eaterit paribus^ acts with a power proportionate to the 
size of its organ, the feelings are obviously the active or Im- 
pelling powers. The cerebellum, or organ of Amativeneas, 
is the largest of the whole mental organs ; and, being endowed 
with natural activity, it fills the mind spontaneously with 
emotions and suggestions which may be directed, controlled, 
and resisted, in outward manifestation, by intellect and mo- 
ral sentiment, but which cannot be prevented from arising, 
nor eradicated after they exist. The whole question, there- 
fore, resolves itself into this. Whether it is mosthenefidal to 
enlighten and direct that feeling, or (under the influence of 
an error in philosophy, and fiilse delicacy founded on it), to 
permit it to riot in all the fierceness of a blind animal instinct, 
withdrawn from the eye of reason, but not thereby deprived 
of its vehemence and importunity* The former course ap- 
pears to me to be the only one consistent with reason and 
morality ; and I have adopted it imreliance on the good sense 
of my readers, that they will at once discriminate between 
practical instruction concerning this feeling, addressed to the 
intellect, and lascivious representations addressed to the mere 
propensity itself; with the latter of which the enemies of all 
improvement may attempt to conftund my observations. 
Every function of the mind and body is instituted by the 
Creator ; all may be abused ; and it is impossible r^ularly to 
avoid abuse of them, except by being instructed in their na- 
ture, olgects, and relations* This instruetlon ought to be ad- 
dressed exclusively to the intellect ; and, when it is sci, it is 
science of the most beneficial description. The prc^e^, 
nay necessity, of acting on this principle^ becomes more and 
more apparent, when it is eonodered that the discussions of 
the text suggest only intellectual ideas to individuals in whom 
the feeling in question is naturally weak, and that such minds 
perceive no indelicacy in knowledge which is calculated to 
be useful; while, on the other hand, persons in whom Uie 
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ftelingif nftlcinllj ftrong, are predflelj those who stand in 
need of direction, and to whom, of all othen, instruction is 
the most necessary. 

Fortified hj these ohserrations, I Tentore to record some 
additional fiusts communicated hj persons on whose aocuxacj 
reliance may be placed* 

A gentleman, who has paid much' attention to the rearing 
of horses, infbrmed me, that the male race-horse, when ex- 
cited, but not exhausted, by running, has been found, bj 
experience, to be in the most fiivourable omdition for trans- 
mitting swiftness and vivacity to his offspring. Another 
gentleman stated, that he was himself present when the 
pale grey colour of a male hone was objected to ; that the 
groom thereupon presented before the eyes of the male ano. 
ther female from the stable, of a very particular, but pleas- 
ing, vaziety of colours, asserting, that the latter would de- 
termine the complexion of the offspring ; and that in point 
of fact it did so. The experiment was tried in the case of a 
second female, and the result was so completely the same, 
that the two young horses, in point of colour, could scarcely 
be distinguished, although their spots were extremely un- 
common. The account of Laban and the peeled rods laid 
before the cattle to produce spotted calves, is an example of 
the same kind. 

Portal mentions the 'hereditary descent of blindness 
and deafiiess. His words are : ** Moxoaovi has seen three 
sirters dumb * d^wigme* Other authors also cite examples, 
and I have seen like cases myself'* In a note, he adds, ^ I 
have seen three children out of four of the same fimiily blind 
fW>m birth by amaurosis, or gutta Mr^no." — Partaly Memaifet 
mr P/tMisiir» MaMieBjUme HL p. 193. Pom, 180& 

In the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. I., there 
are several valuable articles iUustrative of the Organic Laws 
in the inferior animals. I select the following examples : 

'^ Every one knows that the hen of any bird will lay ^;gs 
although no male be permitted to come near her ; and that 
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those eggs are only wanting in the vital principle which the 
impregnation of the male conveys to them. Here, then, we 
see the female able to make an egg, with yolk and whiter 
shell and every part, just as it ought to be, so that we might, 
at the first glance, suppose that here, at all event?, the fe- 
male has the greatest influence. But see the change which 
the male produces. Put a Bantam cock to a large-sized hen, 
and she will instantly lay a small ^g ; the cihick will be short 
in the leg, have feathers to the foot, and put on the appear- 
ance of the cock : so that it is a frequent complaint where 
Bantams are kept, that they make the hens lay small egga^ 
and spoil the breed. Reverse the case ; put a large dunghill 
cock to Bantam hens, and instantly they wUl lay larger 
^;gs, and the chicks will be good-sized birds, and the Ban- 
tam will have nearly disappeared. Here, then, are a num- 
ber of &ct8 known to every one, or at least open to be known 
by every one, clearly proving the influence of the male in 
some animals $ and as I hold it to be an axiom that nature 
never acts by contraries, never outrages the law clearly fixed 
in one species, by adopting the opposite course in another," 
therefore, as in the case of an equilateral triangle on the 
length of one side being given, we can with certainty de- 
monstrate that of the remaining $ so, having found these laws 
to exist in one race of animals, we are entitled to assume 
that every species is subjected to the self-same rules,— the 
whole bearing, in &ct, the same relation to each other as the 
radii of a cirde." 

^' A Me&Md of oitaininff a greater number qf One jSSrt, at the 
option of the Proprietor, in the Breeding of Jaw Stodc^^-^x- 
tracted from the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
No. I. p. 63. 

'' In the Annalfes de 1* Agriculture Franyaise, vols. 37 and 
38, some very interesting experiments are recorded, which 
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hare latel/ been made in Fiance, on the Bxeeding of live 
Steele M. Charles Oixmi de Buzareinguee proposed, at a 
meetiqg of the Agricultunl Sodetj of S^vetac, on tiie 3d of 
Jul/ 18S0,to divide a flock of theep into two equal parta^ so 
that a greater number of .males or fipmalps, at the choice <^ 
the proprietor, should be produced firom each of than. Two 
of the members of the Sodetj ofiRered their flocks to become 
the sulyects of his experiments, and the results have now 
been communicated, which are in accordance with the au- 
thor's expectations. 

^* The first experiment was conducted in the following 
manner t He recommended very young rams to be put to 
the flock of ewes, from whidi the proprietor wished the 
greater number of females in their offspring; and fdso, that, 
during the season when the rams were with the ewes, they 
should have more abunfiant pasture than the other ; white, 
to the flock from which the proprietor wished to obtain male 
lambs chiefly, he recommen4ed him to put strong and vigo- 
rous rams fimr or five years old. Tl^e following tabular view 
contains the result of tliis experiment* 



Flock roa Fsvalb Lambs. 


FI.OCX wo* llALB Lambs. 


Ag9^auMoth€r9* 


8ta«fat9Umb4> 


dg9 9f»^Mo«htrs, 


a$9itftktlmm^* 


MiOm. FemAles. 

Twoyean* - - 14 26 
Three yean, - • 16 fl9 
Four yean, . . 6 91 

Total, ... is 76 
FiTeyaaitaadoliMr, 18 8 

Total, ...» 84 

N. B.—ThMre ware three twin Urtha 
in this flock. Two rams lerved it, one 
fifteen moDtha, the other neaxlytwo 
yean old. 


Malea. Femalca. 

Two yean, - - 7 3 
Three yean, - - 16 14 
Four yean, • - 33 14 

Total, ...» 31 
FhreyeaitandoUBr, SS 91 

Total, ... 80 m 

N. B«— Th&'e were no twin birtha 
in this flodu Two strong rama, one 
four, die other five yean old, served 
iu 



<' The second experiment is thus related by the author : 
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^ I>uring the summer of 1836, M. Cournuifouli kept, up- 
on a very dry pasture, belongiDg to the yiUage of Bez, a 
flock of 106 ewes, of which 84 belonged to himseli; and 29 to 
his shepherds. Towards the end of October, he divided hia 
flock into two sections, of 48 Iraads each, the one composed 
of the strongest ewes, from four to fiye yean old i the other 
of the weakest beasts under fi>ur or above five years old. 
The first was desthied to produce a greater number of fe- 
males than the second. After it was marked with pitch in 
my presence, it was taken to much better pasture behind 
Panouse, where it was delivered to four male lambs, about 
six months dd, and of good promise. The second ranained 
upon the pasture of Bez, and was served by two strong rams, 
more than three yeara old. 

*^ The ewes belonging to the shepherds, which I shall con- 
sider as forming a third section, and which are in general 
stronger and better fed than those of the master, because 
their owners are not always particular in preventing them 
from trespassing on the cultivated lands, which are not in- 
closed, were mixed with those of the second flock. The re- 
sult was, tliat the 

Fint Section gave* .... 

The Second, 

TheTMid, 



ICaks. 


Femi 


10 


SS 


96 


14 


10 


12 





4 


8 


1 



In the Fint Section there were Two Twin Birtiie» 
In tlw Second nd Third then irere aleo Twok 

** Berides these very decisive experiments, M. Girou re- 
lates some others, made with horses and cattle, in which his 
success in producing a greater number of onesex rather than 
another also appears. The general law, as fiff as we are aUe 
to detect it, seems to be, tliat, when animals are in good con- 
dition, plentifully supplied with food, and kept fifom breediBg 
as fiMt as they might do, they are most Hkdy to produce ft- 
males. Or, in other words, when a race of animals is in cir« 
comstances fitvourable for its increase, nature produeea the 
greatest number of that sex which, in animals that do not 
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pair. It mott dBdent for incveaiiDg the numbers of the race : 
But, if thej ue in a had climate, or on .atinted pasture, or, 
if the7 have already given birth to a numerous offspring, 
then nature, setting Uadts to the increase of the race, pre- 
duces more males than females. Yet, perhaps, it maj be 
premature to attempt to deduce any law ftom experiments 
which hare not yet been sufficiently extended. Mm Girou 
is disposed to ascribe mudi of the effioct to the age of the 
xam, independent of the condition of the ewe." 



Note IIL 

DEATH.— Text, p. 183. 

Tbx decreasing Mortality of England is strikingly sup- 
ported by the following extract from the Scotsman of 16th 
April 182& It is well known that this paper is edited by Mr 
Charles Maclaeen, a gentleman whose extensiTe iofbr- 
mation, and scrupulous r^iard to accuracy and truth, stamp 
the highest value on his statements of fiict; and whose pro- 
found and comprehensive intellect warrants a well-grounded 
reliance on his philosophical condusions. 

^* DiMiKiSBVD M0ETAX.1TT IK Ekolaxs.— The diminu- 
tion of the annual mortality in England amidst an alleged in- 
crease of crime, misery, and pauperism, is an extraordinary 
and startling fact, which merits a more careful invest^tion 
than it has received. We have not time to go deeply into 
the sulgect ;.but we shall offer a remark or two on the ques- 
tion, how the apparent annual mortality is ptffected by the 
introduction of the cow-pox, and the stationary or progres- 
sive state of the population. £1 1780, according to Mr Excx- 
MAK, the annual deaths were 1 in 40, or on^^forHeih part of 
the population died every year ; in 1621, the proportion was 
1 in 68. It follows, that, out of any given number of per. 
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sons, 1000 or 10,000, scareelj more than two- deaths take 
place now for three that took pbice in 17fiO» or the mortality 
has diminished 45 per cent. The parochial legiatenv of bu- 
rials in £ngland, from which, this statement is desired, are 
known to be incorrect, but as thej continue to be kept with- 
out alteration in the same way, the errors of one year are 
justly conceived to balance those of another, and they thus 
afford companUh^^ results upon which considerable reliance 
may be placed. 

^' A community is made up of persons of many various 
ages, among whom the law of mortality is very different. 
Thus, according to the Swedish tables, the deaths among chil^ 
dren from the moment of birth up to 10 years ofage^ are 1 in 
22 per annum ; from 10 to 20, the deaths are only 1 in 185. 
Among the old again, mortality is of course great. From 70 
to 80, the deaths are 1 in 9 ; from 80 to 90, they are 1 in 4. 
Now, a community like that of New York or Ohio, where 
marriages are made early and the births are numerous, ne^ 
cessarily contains a lai^ proportion of young persons, among 
whom the proportional mortality is low, and a small propor- 
tion of the old who die off rapidly. A conmiunity in which 
the births are numerous, is like a regiment receiving a vast 
number of a young and healthy recruits, and in which, of 
course, as a whole, the annual deaths will be &w compared 
with those in another r^^ent chiefly filled with veterans, 
though among the persons at any particular age, such as 20, 
40, or 50, the mortality will be as great in the one regiment 
as the other. It may thus happen, that the annual mortali- 
ty among 1000 persons in Ohio, may be considerably less than 
in France, while the Erpeetatkn <^ IAf9^ or the chance which 
an individual has to reach to a certain age, may be no greater 
in the former country than in the latter ; and hence we see 
that a diminution in the rate of mortality is not a certain 
proof of an increase in the value of life, or an improvement 
in the condition of the people. 

^' But the effect produced by an increased number of births 
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to Itm thm ariglbt ba inwiglmwl, cwiag tothc vtiy gneat hmmv 
talityAiiiMiglBfiaitofaitheiliitTeiraf tiwir 1^. Notha- 
▼Ing tlsM te the faVrwktkinii nevmrnrj to get at the prectoe 
xetult, iHiieh are pretty oomples, we avail ouneLTea of aome 
atatementa given by Mr Miuix in hto woric on Annuitiea. 
Taking the Swcdtoh taUea aa a baato» and auppoalng tlie law 
of mortalit/ to lemain the aame for eaeh period of Bfb^ he 
liaa compared the p w p o i'ti o n al number of deatha in epopnia^ 
tion wUeh to Btationary, and in one which increaiea 15 per 
cent in 90 jeara. The reault ia, that when tlie mortality in 
tlie atationaiy aodety to cm in Si.13, that in the progrea- 
aire aodety to one hi S7^ a diffexenoe equal to 3^ per 
cent. Kow, tlie population of En^and and Wales increased 
94.8 per cent, in the SO years ending in 18SI, but in the 
interval firam 1811 to 18S1 the rate waa equivalent to 39i 
per cent, upon SO yeant and the apparent diminution of 
mortality arising finom thto circumstance must of course have 
been about 8| per cent. We are assuming, however, that 
the poputotion was abaolutely stationaiy at 1780, which was 
not the case. According to Mr Milvx (p. 4S7.)> the avoage 
annual increase in the five years ending 1784» was 1 in 166 ; 
in the ten years ending 1821, according to the oensus» it was 
1 in OOi Deducting, then, the proportional part correspond- 
ing to the former, which to 3^, there remains 6^, If Mr 
MiLirx's tables, therefore, are correct, wr may infar ^at the 
progre u hse §ka» qf Hto pofmlaMan etmma a dmmuHom i^f 6^ per 
eeni. in IA0 anmuii mo rfa J l^ ■ a disdnutton which to only mp^ 
porenty because it arises entirely firom the great proportion 
of births, and to not accompanied with any real increaae in 
the value of human life. 

** A much greater change-*not apparent but real— .was 
produced by the introduction of the vaccination in 1708. It 
was computed, that, in 1705i when the populatimi of the Bri- 
ttoh Isles was 16,000,000, the deaths produced by the small- 
pox amounted to 36,000, or nesrly 11 per cent of the whole 
annual mortality. (See article VaeomaUm in the Supplement 
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to £iic^dop«dia Britannica, p. 718)* Now, ainoe not more 
than one oaae in S30 terminates jbtallj under tlie cow-pox 
sjatem, either directly bj the primary infection, or from the 
other diaease supervening t the whole of the yoimg peraons 
destroyed by the amali^poz might be considered as sared 
were vacdnation universal, and always properly performed. 
This is not predsely the case, but one or one and a-half per 
cent, will cover the deficiencies ; and we may therefbre con- 
clude, that vaednaiUih has dindnished tiie anmual moHaiUiffiitt^ 
nine per cent. After we had arrived at this conclusion by the 
process described, we fbund it confirmed by the authority of 
Mr MiLKE, who estimates in a note to one of his tables, that 
the mortality of 1 in 40, would be diminished to 1 in 43^^, by 
exterminating the smali*poz. Now, this is ahnoit precisely 
9 per cent. 

'' We stated, that the diminution of the annual mortality 
between 1780 and 1821 was 45 per cent, according to Mr 
RicKMAK. If we deduct from this 9 pe» cent, for the effect 
of vaccination, and 5 per cent as only apparent, resulting 
from the increasing proportion of births--31 per cent, re- 
mains, whiehy tee apprehend^ can only he aeeoumiedfer hyanieu 
prooemeni in the haHte^ morak^ and phjfsieal eondUkn tfihepeO' 
pie. Independently, then, of the two causes alluded to, the 
value of human life since 1780, has increased in a ratio which 
would diminish the annual mortality firom 1 in 40 to 1 in 52^^ 
— a fact which is indisputably of great importaaice, and worth 
volumes of declamation in illustmting the true situation of 
the labouring classes. We have founded our cMicluslon on 
data derived entirely firom English relums ; but there is no 
doubt that it applies equally to Scotland. It is consoling to 
find, from this very unexceptionable species of evidence, that 
though there is much privation and soffbring in the coontry, 
the situation of the people has been, on the wholes progres- 
sively improving during the last forty years. But how much 
greater would the advance have been, had they been lew 
taxed, and better treated ? and how much room is there sUU 
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ftrfiitmreftmeliorattoii, by sprndlag instnictioD, amwiding 
our hnra, iMMnliig the temptitlons to crime» and inimmog 
the mcent of oomctioii ind fefbnn? In the mean time, it 
ouf^t to be some eDoomagement to philanthropy to learn, 
that it haa not to atrugf^le againat invinciUe obBiacLes, and 
that eren when the pieapect waa least cheering to the eye, 
its efforts were silently benefitting sodeiy. 



r." 



It has been mentioned to me^ that the late I>r Movmo, in 
anatomical lectures, stated, that, as far as he could ob- 
serre, the hunklm body, eiamachine, was perfiprt,. that it bore 
within itself no mai^ l^ which we could possibly predicate 
its decay, — that it was ^^wrebtly calculated to go on for ever, 
.-4Uid that we learned onfy by experience that it would not 
do so ; and some persons have conceived this to be an autho- 
rity against the doctrine maintained in Chap. III. Sect. 2., 
thai death is appanmtly inherent in organization. In an- 
swer, I beg to obserre, that if we were to look at the sun only 
for one moment of time, say at noon, no drcumslance, in its 
appearance, would indicate that it had ever risen, or that it 
would ever set ; but, if we had traced its progress from the 
horizon to the meridian, and down again till the long shadows 
of erening prevailed, we should have ample grounds for in- 
ferring^ that, if the same causes that had produced these 
changes continued to operate, it would undoubtedly at length 
disappear. In the same way, if we were to confine our ob- 
servations on the human body to a mere pcnnt of time, it is 
certain that, from the appearances of that moment, we could 
not infer that it had grown up, by gradual increase, or that 
it would decay ; but this is the case only, because our fiicui- 
ties axe not fitted to penetrate into the. essential nature and 
dependencies of things. Any man, who had seen the body 
decrease in old age, could, without hesitation, predicate, that, 
if the same causes which had produced that effect went on 
operating, dissolution would at last inevitably occur ; and, if 
his Causality were well developed, he would not hesitate to 
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S8J that a came of the decrease atod dissolution must exist, 
although he could not teU by examining the body what it was. 
By analysing alcohol, no person could predicate, independent- 
ly of experience, that it would produce intoxication ; and, 
nevertheless, there must be a cause in the constitution of the 
alcohol, in that of the body, and in the reUitionship between 
them, why it produces this effect. The notion, therefore, of 
Br MoKKO, does not prove that death is not an essential law 
of oiganization, but only that the human fiunilties are not 
able, by dissection, to discover that the cause of it is inhe- 
rent in the bodily constitution itself. It Hoes not follow, 
however, that this inference may not be legitimately drawn 
from phenomena collected from the whole period of corpo- 
real existence. 



Note IV. 

INFRIMOBIIEMT OF THE HOBAL LAWS. Text^ p. 231. 

The deterioration of the operative classes of Britain, 
which I attribute to excessive labour, joined with great al* 
temations of high and low wages, and occasionally with abso- 
lute idleness and want, is illustrated by the following ex- 
tracts :— 

^'Ukemploted Weavers in IiAKAEK8BiEE.-«On Sa- 
turday last, a meeting of weavers' del^^tes fVom the various 
(Ustricts in this neighbourhood, was held in the usual place. 
The object of the meeting was to receive from the several 
districts an account of the number of weavers out of employ- 
ment, which statement It was intended to lay before the 
Lord Provost and Magistrates. The following are the re^ 
turns given in i--Anderston contains 708 looms, of which 386 
are idle. Baillleston-toll contains 150 looms, of these 98 are 
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tmptj. Th^iAMrict of NorUi Bii4geUi9 Mnt«to9> ia wlu^ 
bctwven 4/Hk and iOO loom. The xe^urnt «ro only firwn 
«^t ooMialf of tk4i 4lftricti which cottam 160 empty 
kNmuu For the oentiie and aouth diiUirU of Bridftoii» the 
ao^oimti.ece incom|>tgtei In the fonner 180» and in the lat- 
ter 60, ewty leoma vere taken upb In Charlei^en thete are 
132 utte. In Cowoaddena, of 300 loona, 120 are idle. U 
Cljde^ BeU» and Tobago Streeti, of about 600 loon^ ^h«re 
are 74 idlet and 100 working weba which cannot averigi^ 8d- 
a.d*J- In I><7g<^ ^«ore are 106 idle i in Dj^ygateOoU 73 ; 
inDiike9tr«etd8. In Goibalat rowtaiiiii^ 306 kwap% Hm^ 
areSSSidle. In Havannah, out of UO IoobU} tbei^ a*9 40 
idle. In the d^atriet of l(eivo^-hill, of 70 weaY#x% tjhw« 
are 90 idle. The district of King Street ia divided Ig^to ten 
warda ; retuma are onlj given in from ;fi>ur, which ccmtain 
70 emptj looms. In Pollodtehaws, containing about 800 
looms, there are 810 idle. In Eutherglen there are 167 idle. 
In Springbank, of 141 weaTers, there are 68 unemployed ; 
and in Strathbungo, containing 104 locmia, there are 28 idle, 
25 of whom are married men. Pazkhead, Camlachie, and 
some other eztenaive districts, have not jet giyeo iu their 
returns. Th^ del^gate^ before separatiqg> apfwuted a ^ 
neral meeti^ to be held in the Green this ^j^ to deaido up^ 
on an addresi^, to the Magistrates, requesting them to end^o^ 
▼our to procure employment for the idle hands.''— .^^jrfoi^^vwr 
CMwiM*, TVicMky, Mareh 1826. 

^' $BjBEp '7]MJ>J( — Th« la^te com,mgryiRl crijrig^life a deatb- 
blovn ^. I/mbrz^ %^9 whol# activity of the cowti^y aod 
left 8f»rc^ a aingle branch of its tra4« aud indwiMy ub^ 
sqathedf It vasjit fi^vt fondly hqped t)ia4^ thf^. sto^im would 
pojw withp^it sucl| remote districts as our own h/Kv^ vfmk 
rea^P0{ iq con^plain of ItS' visitation; bu^.-nothingi a^. Une p^pe^ 
aont i^9ta?;u;e proves^ more Q^rtfdn than that Uie. di9tr^0ea 
of the commercials mu^^Lsq i^ 9|U <m^ be. mpre or less felt 
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bj the agricultural daises of tlie community, The 4em^d 
for wool has now so &r ceased as to operate most iiyuriously 
upon the price of sheep, which cannot presently be S9l4 but 
at a very considerable loss to the fiurmer. In the latter part, 
or '^ back season,*^ as it is caUed, of 19U^ blade.&eed ewes— 
tkelr example apt^es e^^ually to the other kinda~w«i« 
bought In ftr wmtering at frem as* to Ifils. a4ie|td i and, in 
the Bpitog of 1820, immediately befow hunbing'tlme, these 
were deposed of in the English mairfcetB at so great a profit, 
that every fiumer who oould at aU enter into the specUlatiOB, 
bought up at Uie eni of the emniing hanf^est^ as mudh of that 
descKipiioa of stock as his quantity of keep would reasonably 
pemdt The numbw of sheep over those Of the preeeding 
year, which wefe bought up for this purpose, may be judged 
of fbm the fact, that the Ughest inlay pAM of 1814 was the 
lowest Of 18fe6.^the rate Ibf the ktter year bring, ibr blade- 
fiiced ewes, from 13b. to 18sii But the preeent etiaie eane,-i-i 
the manufiieturete of Si^land were <^]iged to yetreneh at 
meals in the article of mutton,— .the demand on the part of 
the butchers consequently ceased | aAd now those sheep 
which were purchased et so extraTagant a rate, are neoeMa* 
rily sdd, up«i an avefago^ it a loss of 2s» a-head upon the 
inky prke, wkhout at all estbnating Uie expenee of keep. 
We know one extensive mo^knd flmner, who oalouktes up^ 
on losing two hundred pounds in the present year from tUs 
cause alone, besides a vast loss which he must also sustaiii in 
consequence of the reduced price of wooL Thia cesMtion 
of demand in England was unfbrtunately not fully a8eertain« 
ed until several droves of kmbing ewes had been dispMched 
to thai quarter ; and the embarrassment of thoae who are 
pkcM in th& piedkam^Bl k the More afflicting, as their 
knowledge has been acquired too kte to allow of their aviil- 
itig themselves of the House of Mulr^ and o^er northem 
market8."i..^Z>tffli/Hi?» Cowier, M^nr^ 182& 
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** DMfU upm Atf Sutiect of Weaven' Wagn^fnm ihe kui Re- 
peri qf Emiffraiion, etrtraeted fiwn ^ Sootaman N^ewspaper^ 
ff 10<» NoomUr 1827. 

^ Joiepli Foster, a weaver, and one of the deputiet of an 
emlgnitioii lodetx in Glasgow, skates that the labour is ail 
peid by the pieoe ; the hours of woiting are TaziouB, sometimes 
eighteen or nineteen out of twenty-four, and even all nl^^t 
once or twice a-iweek; and that the wages made by such la- 
bour, after deducting the necessary eiqpenoes, will not amount 
to more than from 4s. 6d. to 7s. per week, some kinds of w<nic 
paying better than otliers. When he commenced working aa 
a weayer, from 1800 to 1806, the same ayiount of labour that 
now yields 48. 6d. or 6s. would have yielded tOs. There aie 
about 11,000 hand-looms going in Glasgpw and its suburbs, 
some of which are worked by boys and girls, and he estimates 
the average net earnings of each hand- weaver at ^s. 6d. The 
pEindpal subsistence of the weavers is oatmeal and potatoes, 
with occasionally some salt herrings* 

'' M^or Thomas Moodie, who had noade careful inquiries 
into the state of the poor at Manchester, states, that the ca- 
lico and other light plain work at Bolton and Bla(^buni, 
yields the weaver from 48. to As. per week, by fourteen hours 
of daily labour. In the power-loom work, one man att^ids 
two looms, and earns from 78- 8d« to 14s. per week, according 
to the fineness of the work. He understood that during the 
last -ten years, weavers* wages had fallen on «n average about 
16s. per week. 

. ^ Mr Thomas Hunton, manuftoturer, Carlisle, states, 
that there are in Carlisle and its naghbourhood about 6600 
fiunilies, or from 18,000 to 30,000 persons dependent on 
weaving. They are all hand-weavers, and are now in a very 
d^tressed state, in consequence of the increase of power-loom 
and &ctory weaving * in Manchester and elsewhere. Taking 

* In ivfaat it callfld fiKtary-veayiiig, an in^iroved species of hand-loom is 
employed, in which Uie dressing and pxepantion of the web is eilfectedby man 
diinery, and the weayer mexely sits and driyes the shuttJIe. 
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fifteen of his men, he finds that five of them, who are em- 
ployed on the best work, had earned 5s. 6d. per week for the 
preceding month, deducting the necessary expences of loom- 
rent, candles, tackling, &c. ; the next five, who are upon work 
of the second quality, earned 3s. 1 Id. ; and the third five earn- 
ed 3s. 7id. per week. They work from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a-day, and live chiefly on potatoes, butter-milk, and 
herrings. 

" Mr W. H. Hyett, Secretary to the Charity Committee 
in London, gives a detailed statement, to shew, that, in the 
Hundred of Blackburn, comprising a population of 150,000 
persons, 90,000 were out of employment in 1826 ! In April 
last, when he gave his evidence before the Committee, these 
persons had generally found work again, but at very low 
wages. They were labouring from twelve to fourteen hours 
a-day, and gaining from 4s. to 6s. 6d. per week." 

*' Poor Rates, 2Sth March 1828.— A document of great 
importance, though of a description by no means cheering, 
has been presented to the House of Commons,»-the annual 
Abstract of the Returns of the Poor Rates levied and expend- 
ed, with comparisons, shewing their increase or diminution. 
The accounts shew the expenditure of the year ended 25th 
March 1827, compared with the previous year. The total 
sum levied in all the counties of England and Wales, in the 
last year, was L. 79489,894 ; the sum expended for the relief 
of the poor, L. 6,179,877* The increase in that year through- 
out the whole of England and Wales, is nine per cent ; nine 
per cent, in one year on the whole sum expended. It is true 
that this is in part to be accounted for by the temporary dis- 
tress of the manufacturing districts. (In Lancaster, the in- 
crease was 47, in the West Riding of York, 31 per cent) ; 
but we are sorry to find, that in only three counties of Eng- 
land was there any the most trifling diminution. In Berks, 
two, Hampshire five, Su£R)lk four per cent. The poor ratea 
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in E"gV"^ thcrefbrr, amount to neutky Amble the whole 
landod rental of Scotland." 

'* EMraoiffom Um Lofd^Adooeaitt^t Sjmeh in tU Hwm qf Cum- 
MOM, llA Mmhk 1828» ffi lAe tMUional CirvuU Court ^ 
GAuyour. 

^' The,Lord.Advocale, in rising to move for leave to bring 
in a bill to ^ authorize an additional Court of Justidarj to i 

*■ be held at Glaagow, and to fiudlitate criminal trial in Scot. | 

^ land,' said he did not anticipate any opposition to the mo- 
tion. A great deal had been said of the progress 'of crime in 
this country, but he was sorry to say crime in Scotland had 
kept pace with that increase. A return had been made of 
the number of criminal commitments in each year, so fiu: 
back as the year 1805. In that year the number of criminal 
commitments for all Scotland amounted only to 85. In 1909 
it had risen to between 200 and 300 ; in 1819-20, it had in- 
creased to 400 ; and by the last return, it appeared, that, in 
1827, 661 persons had been committed for trial He was in- 
clined to think, that the great increase of crime, particularly 
in the west of Scotland^ was attributable, in no small degree, 
to the number of Irish who daily and weekly arrived therew 
He did not mean to say that the Irish themselves were in 
the habit of committing more crime than their neighbours ; 
but he was of opinion, that their numbers tended to reduce 
the price -of labour, and that an increase of crime was the 
consequence. Another cause was the great disr^purd mani- 
fested by, parents for the moral education of their children. 
Formerly the people of Scotland were remarkable for the pa- 
ternal care which they took of their offspring. That had 
ceased in many instances to be the case. Not only were pa- 
rents found who did not pay attention to the wel&re of their 
children, but who were actually parties to their criminal pur* 
suits, and participated in the fruits of their unlawAil pro- 
ceedings. When crime was thus on the increase, it was ne. 
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cessary to take measures for its speedy punishment. The 
great city of Glasgow, which contained 150,000 inhabitants, 
and to which his proposed measure was meant chiefly to ap- 
ply, stood greatly in need of some additional jurisdiction. 
This would appear evident, when it was considered that the 
court which met there for the trial of capital offences, had 
also to act in the districts of Benfrew, Lanark, and Dumbar- 
ton. In 1812, the whole number of criminals tried in Glas- 
gow was only 31 ; in 1820, it was 83 ; in 1823, it was 85 ; 
and in 1827, 211.— The learned lord concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a bill to authorize an additional circuit 
court of justiciary to be held at Glasgow, and to &cilitate 
criminal trial in Scotland.'* 



THE END. 
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